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WHOLE  NO.  2833 


A  €M)OD  WORD  FOR  THE  COWBOYS.  into  the  country  which  had  been  the  scene  of  boys,  however  rough  they  may  be,  always  re-  good  day  to  preach  independence  in  thinking.  Safety  of  life  on  the  Ocean  Wave.  life,  and  priceless  in  Christian  hope.  But  these 

t  fth  h  1  tel  exploits,  the  possibility  seemed  to  come  spect  a  woman.”  This  chivalrous  feeling  goes  speaking,  and  voting.  I  am  a  Republican,  Until  my  conversation  with  Captain  Land  I  icebergs  are  shortlived.  They  soon  melt  in  the 

I  have  spol^  o  e  i»c  esas  uni  a  y  ng^rer.  far  to  lighten  the  darker  colors  in  which  they  “  dyed  in  the  wool,”  but  I  venture  to  whisper  had  a  landman’s  suspicion  that  more  or  less  warm  Gulf  Stream.  And  as  surely  as  the  sun 

the  terror  of  Southern  Arizona  ana  «ew  Mex-  g.  .  incidents  are  nntinfrennent.  Onlv  a  few  A.rA  flomafimAQ  rkoinfAxH  tO  ISfOnd  HrrhfLAr  PlorwckTif  fLai  fLife  r^oarkn  Hancr^xr  nf>.Anr)A/1  rw>Aan  franaif  Viiit.  tVlA  PAntain  ahlTlAa.  in  t.hft  warm  atmnflnVlArA  nf  rihriaHan 


tne  terror  oiwu  *1™  th  1  tp  o*  Such  incidents  are  not  infrequent.  Only  a  few  are  sometimes  painted.  to  good  brother  "Clement”  that  the  reason  danger  attended  ocean  transit,  but  the  Captain  shines,  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  Christian 

ioo.  Indian  ave  no  n  e  on  y  rr  r  since,  on  this  very  road  over  which  we  In  this  they  are  very  much  like  the  miners,  why  we  Eastern  brethren  revolt  at  that  Chi-  almost  convinced  me  that  about  the  only  place  Faith,  Unbelief  will  dissolve,  and  like  the  base- 

of  the  border.  ore  ^  R  h  savage,  are  now  passing,  not  far  from  El  Paso,  a  train  In  the  early  days  of  California  the  men  who  cago  platform  is  its  wretched  demagoguery  of  complete  safety  on  the  planet  is  the  deck  or  less  fabric  of  a  dream,  leave  no  mark  behind. 

not  only  in  t  ese  exas  a  so,  stopped  by  four  masked  men.  The  Pull-  gathered  in  the  mining  camps  in  the  gulches  about  ”  eight-hour  labor  ”  and  Chinamen,  and  cabin  of  a  good  ship,  with  a  good  captain  in  Amen,  and  Amen. 

has  been  the  vision  o  e  w  oys.w  osename  man  car  in  which  we  are  riding  was  a  part  of  or  among  the  mountains,  seldom  saw  a  wo-  its  stupid  cowardice  on  the  Silver  question.  As  command.  I  find  that  it  is  incalculably  more  Sabbath  at  Sea. 

figures  in  many  an  *  ®  pans,  the  train,  and  our  colored  porter,  “Butler,”  de-  man’s  face.  They  grew  careless  of  their  own  to  candidates  for  President,  we  desire  to  vote  dangerous  to  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago  in  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leav- 

generally  in  tales  o  w  essness  an  scribed  to  us  the  scene.  He  said  “The  first  appearance;  left  hair  as  well  as  beard  to  grow  only  for  a  man  whose  past  record  is  perfectly  an  express  train,  than  to  go  from  New  York  to  en,”  and  like  a  resistless  leaven  it  haspene- 

As  we  are  now  in  t  e  T  ^  knew,  we  heard  a  shot,  and  the  engineer  — hair  which  never  saw  a  brush  or  comb— till  cteon,  and  who  believes  in  civil  service  reform  Liverpool  in  a  good  steamer.  And  as  to  col-  trated  the  customs,  the  thought,  the  will  of  the 

the  scene  of  their  exp  oi  ,  killed,  and  the  train  brought  to  a  stand-  they  came  to  look  like  wild  men  of  the  woods;  and  economical  government,  and  who  will  not  lisions,  why  those  trains,  even  though  the  iron  Christian  world.  What  a  marvellous  effect  of 

their  acquaintance.  me  in  r  uce  em  gtill.  Then  the  robbers  entered  the  cars.  But  yet  beneath  the  unkempt  locks,  and  under  the  play  the  blusterer,  or  play,  either,  with  dyna-  track  is  laid  down  for  them  to  hold  them  to  quiet  power  the  arrest  laid,  one  day  in  seven, 

^y  readers.  -i  0,1  t  tl  •  ^^©7  did  not  interfere  with  us :  they  were  after  shaggy  breast  and  tattered  garments,  there  lay  mite  in  order  to  catch  the  Irish  vote.  Some  of  their  course,  in  spite  of  all,  dash  into  one  ano-  upon  the  world’s  clashing,  clanging  enginery! 

We  are  drawing  ®  bigger  game.  As  soon  as  they  had  shot  the  in  the  heart  of  every  man  a  memory  of  some  us  believe  that  conscience  is  the  one  thing  need-  ther  and  knock  each  other  to  flinders !  “Why  We  found  the  Sabbath  in  the  very  air  a  thou- 

Texas.  In  the  CTOwd  that  awa  e  arriva  o  engineer,  they  put  their  pistols  to  the  head  of  farm-house  far  away,  and  of  a  mother  or  sister  ful  in  political  campaigns,  and  that  as  that  ad-  bless  my  soul,  a  man  came  over  with  me  and  sand  miles  out  at  sea.  Of  course  our  fioating 
the  train,  you  observe  a  figure  ^r  aps  the  conductor,  and  compelled  him  to  open  the  for  whose  dear  sake  he  reverenced  the  very  mirable  President,  Mr.  Hayes,  once  said,  “  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  vowed  he  would  nev-  microcosm  contains  a  great  variety.  Some  of 

of  them)  that  is  the  type  of  a  c  arac  r  oun  express  car,  which  they  supposed  would  con-  form  of  woman  as  sacred.  Her  approach  com-  serves  his  party  ^st  who  serves  his  country  er  again  risk  his  life  on  the  ocean,  and  he  had  our  people  wear  their  robes  of  veneration  for 

only  on  the  border ;  in  rough  cos  ume,  w  a  tain  a  great  deal  of  money.”  This  incident  led  manded  every  token  of  respect.  Said  one  best.”  Holding  these  opinions  sturdily,  we  not  been  on  land  more  than  three  days  when  a  sacred  things  very  loosely  girdled  about  them, 

broad  sombrero  shying  a  face  burnt  wi  sun  ^  thinking  how  we  should  feel  if  the  door  who  had  lived  much  among  the  miners :  “  If  shall  examine  carefully  before  we  vote,  and  do  brick  fell  on  his  head  as  he  was  walking  the  But  all  day  long  a  most  decided  Sabbath  air 
and  wind,  and  wearing  a  heavy  b^rd ,  the  orm  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  they  were  driving  a  heavy  team  on  a  dusty  not  intend  to  be  swept  away  by  a  “  hurrah  ”  as  streets  of  Liverpool,  and  killed  him !  ”  It  was  pervaded  our  little  world.  The  usual  games 

may  be  slouching,  but  the  limbs  are  of  s  ,  ^  dozen  wild  fellows  should  appear  with  road,  and  met  a  woman  riding  the  other  way,  easily  as  our  more  impulsive  countrymen  west  of  course  impossible  to  deny  that  the  cases  are  were  intermitted.  When  the  bell  rang  for  wor- 

the  legs  encased  in  cord^oy  or  buckskin,  riflgg  or  up  and  down  firing  they  would  turn  to  the  right  or  left  to  give  her  of  the  Alleghenies.  very  rare  in  which  bricks  fall  from  scaffolds  ship,  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  population 

and  set  in  heavy  riding  boots ,  while  a  s  rap  pjg^jg  over  our  heads.  the  side  of  the  road  where  the  dust  would  not  In  the  quiet  of  Saratoga  just  now,  it  is  a  good  on  the  heads  of  passengers  on  shipboard,  nor  assembled  in  the  place  of  prayer,  including  a 

around  the  waist  serves  in  case  of  need  as  a  rascals  did  not  get  so  much  moneyas  blow  upon  her.”  And  if  perchance  at  long  in-  time  to  do  a  little  reading  under  the  trees.  A  does  it  admit  of  question  that  the  mortality  on  considerable  portion  of  the  crew.  The  Cap- 

military  belt,  in  which  mdy  be  stuck  weapons  expected,  though  they  took  what  there  tervals  there  appeared  in  the  camp  the  face  of  “  wee  ”  book  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  which  shore  greatly  exceeds  the  mortality  at  sea.  tain  read  the  Church  of  England  service,  and 

of  defence,  among  which  is  conspicuo^  the  and  got  off  safely.  So  far  the  bold  ad-  a  woman,  every  mother’s  son  of  them  stood  bears  the  attractive  title  of  “  Mites  againt  Mil-  joct  then,  as  the  only  other  clergyman  on  board 


of  defence,  among  which  is  conspicuo^  the  and  got  off  safely.  So  far  the  bold  ad-  a  woman,  every  mother’s  son  of  them  stood  bears  the  attractive  title  of  “  Mites  againt  Mil-  jog,.  then,  as  the  only  other  clergyman  on  board 

bowie  knife,  which  is  to  this  border  ruffian  venture  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  success.  But  one  side  on  the  mountain  trail  to  let  her  pass,  lions.”  I  suspect  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  that  But  the  Captain  freely  admitted  that  a  fog  wasoftheVaticanpersuasion,hepolitelyre- 
what  the  kriss  is  to  the  Malay.  But  a  surer  re-  they  did  not  cover  their  tracks  so  perfectly  as  and  pulled  off  his  miner’s  cap,  and  not  seldom  big  burly  brother.  Dr.  Mutchmore,  who  has  was  always  the  lurking-place  of  peril.  If  there  quested  the  writer  to  give  the  congregation  a 
lianoe  than  the  knife  is  the  brace  of  revolvers,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  pursuit.  In  an  hour  the  the  tears  stole  into  his  eyes  at  thought  of  the  never  lost  his  “  Buckeye  ”  style  of  doing  things,  was  anything  in  the  world  he  could  do  with-  ten  minutes’ sermon,  which  he  did,  and  strange 

whose  handles  you  see  protrading  froni  the  deed  was  telegraphed  all  over  Texas  and  New  old  folks  at  home;  of  the  mother  who  sat  in  eyen  in  the  Quaker  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia,  out,  it  was  a  fog,  and  if  they  awaited  his  or-  us  it  may  seem,  kept  within  the  time  I  In  the 

side  pockets,  where  they  ^n  be  grasped  in  an  ajjd  gharp  eyes  watched  for  strange  the  chimney-corner,  and  who,  as  the  winds  The  book  tells  the  romantic  story  of  that  little  ders,  the  first  one  would  be  post-millennial,  afternoon  we  held  a  regular  Presbyterian  ser- 

instant.  That  is  the  Cowboy !  horsemen  to  appear.  When  the  chase  came  blew  and  the  rains  fell,  peered  out  into  the  box  full  of  three-cent  coins  handed  to  him  by  At  the  time  of  our  sailing  an  Allegheny  range  vice.  Of  the  music,  the  best  that  we  can  say 

A  dangerous  character  truly,  one  whom  a  close  upon  their  heels,  one  of  them  (as  is  not  darkness,  and  sighed  as  she  asked,  “Where  is  the  dying  child,  with  the  re<iuest  that  he  of  fog-mountain  frowned  from  Newfoundland  i©  that  it  was  hearty  and  well  meant,  though 


stranger  would  not  like  to  meet  alone  on  the  infrequently  the  case)  “blabbed.”  He  was  a  my  wandering  boy  to-night?”  It  would  not 
plains,  but  who  is  the  naturai  product  of  toe  coiored  brother— a  circumstance  which  w’as  have  been  safe  for  any  one  to  whisper  a  disre- 


“  would  build  with  it  a  church  for  the  poor.”  to  Long  Island.  Accordingly  the  lights  of  the  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  none  of  the  pieces 
He  promised  it,  and  as  the  world  now  knows,  range  of  hotels  on  Coney  Island  had  hardly  would  have  been  encored  at  the  Academy  of 


peculiar  conauions  in  wnicn  ne  lives,  nis  mentioned  to  me  by  one  who  knew  ali  the  de-  spectful  word  as  that  face  passed  by.  If  some  the  box  of  nickels  has  been  transformed  into  disappeared  below  the  horizon  when  we  found  Music.  In  the  evening  two  companies  of  sing¬ 
calling  is  that  of  a  herdsman— a  neces^ry  w-  ^  proof  that  they  “  did  not  understand  vulgar  fellow  ventured  a  coarse  remark,  the  that  noble  Presbyterian  church  edifice  on  the  ourselves  deep  in  its  caverns.  And  now  for  ©^s,  one  at  each  end  of  the  deck,  rolled  out  up- 

cupation  where  cattle-raising  is  the  chief  m-  business.”  In  relating  the  affair,  he  eyes  of  others  fiashed,  but  they  bit  their  lips  corner  of  Montgomery  avenue  and  Eighteenth  gome  twelve  hours  about  every  thirty  seconds  the  air  in  loud  choruses  “Rock  of  Ages, 

dustry  of  the  people.  As  the  keeper  of  the  gpoke  of  them  with  great  contempt.  “They  and  were  silent  till  the  woman  was  out  of  sight,  street.  I  well  remember  when  brother  Mutch-  the  satanic  screech  of  the  fog-whistle  tore  ©left  for  me,”  “Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,”  “Tell 
herds,  he  lives  where  they  live,  not  m  the  hab-  green  hands,”  he  said,  “  as  they  showed  and  then,  said  our  informant,  “  /<ad  more  first  showed  me  the  precious  box  on  yon-  through  the  passage-ways  and  through  the  ™©  ^^e  old,  old  story,”  &c.  A  Presbyterian 


itations  of  men,  but  on  the  plains,  following  taking  a  ‘nigger’  into  the  party,  who  of  got  to  take  a  licking” I  It  seemed  as  if  every  der  piazza,  and  told  me  the  story  until  the 

whithersoever  they  roam  in  search  of  pasture.  „„  „„„„  oa  thev  becran  to  be  run  orettv  miner  felt  that  his  own  mother  or  sister  was  tears  started.  He  carried  it  from  town  to  town 


ears  and  along  the  nerves  of  the  passengers,  yoRog  lady  insists  that  all  day  long  the  engine. 


wnitnersoever  iney  roam  m  searcn  01  pasture.  ag  gg^n  ^  they  began  to  be  run  pretty  miner  felt  that  his  own  mother  or  sister  was  tears  started.  He  carried  it  from  town  to  town  keeping  them  keenly  alive  to  the  possible  ©■©  the  sturdy  piston  rods  shot  up  and  down. 

Wherever  the  night  overtakes  him,  he  ligl^  hard,  to  save  his  own  neck,  ‘  squealed,’  ”  which  insulted  by  a  sneer  at  one  of  her  sex,  and  they  and  church  to  church,  and  the  dead  hand  of  proximity  of  a  shattering  collision  with  some-  ^©1*^  repeating  “  man’s  chief  end,  man’s  chief 


his  camp-fire  and  iies  down  to  sieep  under  the  ^  yernaculai 

open  sky.  When  the  morning  comes,  he  is  companions. 


is  rogues’ vernacular  for  confessing  and  betray-  answered  the  insult  with  heavy  blows  till  the  little  “Fannie”  unlocked  hearts  and  purses  thing.  One  serious  element  in  this  discomfort  ©nd,  man’s  chief  end,”  &c.  So,  although  we 
ing  his  companions.  coward  was  kicked  and  cuffed  out  cf  camp.  as  by  a  miracle  of  sympathy.  It  is  a  wonder-  Hes  in  the  length  of  these  steamers  and  the  have  an  Episcopal  captain,  it  is  plain  that  we 


gone.  This  ^©ving  life,  with  its  constat  ^oniing  to  judgment.  They  When  I  hear  such  stories  as  this,  my  heart  not  only  for  its  pathos,  but  for  its  consequent  difficulty  of  diverting  them  from  have  a  Presbyterian  engine,  as  orthodox  as 

change,  detatches  him  from  all  fixed  ti^.  He  had  hardly  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  stolen  relents  towards  a  class  of  which  I  had  judged  Pow©r  in  preaching  the  greatnean  of  the  Uttkx.  their  line  of  onward  movement.  Our  steamer  Calvin,  and  as  persistent  and  uncompromising 
has  neither  home  nor  family.  He  is  a  Nomad  treasure  a  week  before  the  grip  of  the  law  was  hastily  and  unjustly.  And  for  the  same  reason  The  “Presbyterian  Publishing  Company”  have  reared  up  on  end  by  the  side  of  our  West  as  Knox. 

as  truly  as  the  Arab  on  the  desert.  them,  and  they  were  behind  stone  walls,  that  I  would  stand  up  for  the  miners,  I  would  *1©“®  ©■  grand  service  in  giving  wings  to  one  of  Spruce-street  Church  steeple,  would  reach  120  And  now  another  Sabbath  is  approaching , 

In  another  respect  also  he  resembles  the  ^^^g  long  delayed,  and  they  say  a  good  word  for  the  Cowboys.  We  need  not  the  most  remarkable  narratives  of  seed-corn  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  spire ;  set  down  and  so  is  (Queenstown.  W.  P.  Bheed. 

^  vf  ^  ways  moun  .  n  eeping  ^fere  all  condemned  to  death.  Still  they'  deter-  be  frightened  by  a  name.  They  are  not  worse  pi©ty  and  its  fruits  that  has  ever  appeared,  jn  Sixteenth  street  with  one  end  at  Spruce 

watch  of  the  great  cattle-ranges,  and  espe-  nji^ed  to  try  one  more  fight  for  liberty,  and  than  other  men.  Why  should  they  be  ?  They  Let  the  mites  make  the  millions  blush !  street,  the  other  end  would  obstruct  travel  in  THF  IIRV1\ 

cia  y  m  e  annim  migra  10ns  w  ic  raverse  they  made  their  escaiie.  Then  began  another  pursue  an  ancient  and  honorable  occupation,  Pine  street.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  get  rhathnm  cunn  end  innnin  ii«u 


many  degrees  of  latitude  and  require  long  Tj^jg  occurred  while  we  were  passing  one  held  in  esteem  among  every  rural  and  pas- 

marches,  he  cannot  go  p.foot,  and  so  he  comes  through  the  country,  and  we  heard  of  the  pur-  toral  people  since  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
to  live  on  horseback,  and  is  never  so  much  at  captured  in  a  few  sons  of  Jacob  themselves,  as  well  as  the  men 

home  as  m  the  saddle.  This  is  not  only  a  j^gyj.g .  ^  t^o,  hiding  in  who  attended  their  father’s  Hocks  and  herds, 

matter  of  comfort,  but  of  safety.  Sometimes  ^j^g  ^Qods  or  in  the  long  grass  by  the  river’s  were  Cowboys. 

the  herdsmen  share  the  plains  with  the  In-  bank,  till  at  last  he  too  was  taken  more  dead  in  our  new  States  and  Territories  the  in- 


ON  THE  OCEAN. 


such  dimensions  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  to  the  Editor  of  The  Evangoiut; 


“ARIIJS  THE  LIBYAN.” 

Chatham,  Capo  Cod,  June  IS,  1861. 


sons  of  Jacob  themselves,  as  well  as  the  men  g^^  beats  down  upon  us,  and  city  people  re- 

who  atteiffied  their  father  s  Hocks  and  herds,  ^j^g  tj,g  gg^^j^g^  ^^g^g  .g  ^  gg„. 


[Now  that  the  Summer  has  fully  como,  and  the  ©©©  ©“©  j©rk  a  boy  off  a  railroad  track.  But  Evangelist  of  June  12th,  which  I 


were  Cowboys. 

In  our  new  States  and  Territories  the  in- 


Capt.  Land  insists  that  a  chief  ingredient  in  have  received  here  at  this  elbow  of  Cape  Cod  a 
this  fog-peril  will  be  eliminated  when  men  in  g,  gg^^g^^^  ^y  gttggtjgg  bas  been  di- 


eral  demand  for  light,  as  contrasted  with  heavy,  ©©*©Hiand  of  vessels  will  consent  to  J^l©w  the  g  communication  entitled  “Books 


dians  whom  they  look  upon  as  their  naturai  f  •  "v  “r"-!  T  f  Territories  the  in-  ^g^^j  Descriptive,  rather  than  abstract  or  argu-  fe*™-whistle  often  enough.  In  a  still  quiet  the  Sunday-school  Library.”  In  the  list 

than  alive.  All  were  now  put  in  heavy  irons,  creasing  influences  of  civilization  will  work  mentetive,  articles,  suit  the  humor  of  the  season.  the  whistle  is  heard  for  miles,  and  by  its  authors  .dterl  and  of  hnoU« 


enemies-  and  suddenlv  when  keening  their  j  J  j  ‘  i  “  m  '  . .....  ........  nr,entative,  articles,  suit  the  humor  of  the  season.  . .  ,7  .  of  authors  cited  and  of  books  particularly  ree- 

watoh  «  clOKi  ot  du“rin  S “Island  T  ^  '  T  n  »'  A.  »upplji„B  this  want,  wc  have  Pen  aocuatomod  mforniation  relK-otinB  position  and  peabytetian  Sunday  ■  aohool 

^rteU  of  the  approMh  ot  Lage  tZ  ’“f  ’7“  .,o.„  ot  “.O”'  their  roughnesa  and  ,1,  upon  the  g™<»Iul  pon  of  our  Phila.  ii'ove'iient  luay  bo  passed,  as  to  obviate  nU  ^ 

,  . ,  .  ...  j  j  not  seem  quite  so  romantic  as  the  story  of  give  them  more  polished  manners ;  but  it  is  to  ....  ^  i  *  u  i  ai,  •  u-  danger  of  collision.  As  it  is,  many  a  calamity  .•  mu  u  j 

ride,  boys,  ride  Your  life  depends  on  your  ^  ^  ^  imi,.  i  i  au  a  -I  -Ti  ^  ^  delphia  Correspondent,  who,  whether  m  his  own  ”  ,  ,  .u  i  take  some  exception.  The  hesitancy  in  regard 

,  ■  ,  ,  7  Robin  Hood,  or  even  of  Billy  the  Kid,  whose  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  abate  their  courage  u  ■  at  ry  i  n-i.  a  a  sends  terror  and  death  among  passengers,  and  4.^  ,  1  pai  •  u  js  a  -a- 

horses’ speed.  Under  such  a  stimulus  of  self-  j  j  ,  au  a„ii.  a.„i,.  „  home  in  the  Quaker  City,  or  at  some  watering-  ,  a  1  a  a.  1  1  i  toseveraloftheseischangedintopositivesur- 

a^  au  u  a  •!  1-1  deeds  of  crime  were  the  talk,  only  a  year  or  or  their  chivalry :  for  these  are  the  elements  of  au„  0..0  heartache  to  many  a  fireside,  simply  because  „a  au„  ujo  i„aa„_  j 


preservation  the  Cowboys  come  to  ride  like  j^g^jg^ 

the  Comanches.  ,  ,  a 

With  all  its  danger,  such  a  life  has  its  fasci-  another  case,  a  so  qui  < 

nation.  Homeless  as  this  ranger  is  in  his  life  desperadoes  ga  ope  in  o 

of  wandering,  he  has  withal  a  sense  of  free-  ^  ;^a© 


movement  may  be  passed,  as  to  obviate  all  children,  many  persons  might  find  reason  to 
danpr  of  collision.  As  it  is,  many  a  calamity  some  exception.  The  hesitancy  in  regard 
sends  terror  and  death  among  passengers,  and  gg^g^^l  ^bese  is  changed  into  positive  sur- 
heartaohe  to  many  a  fireside,  simply  because  jgg  ^ben  at  the  end  of  his  letter  we  find  your 


deeds  of  crime  were  the  talk,  only  a  year  or  or  their  chivalry :  for  these  are  the  elements  of  j^^g  ^bo  sea-shore,  knows  how  to  “  sketch”  heartache  to  many  a  fireside,  simply  because  ^^^.jgg^  ^ben  at  the  end  of  his  letter  we  find  your 
two  since,  of  all  New  Mexico.  a  noble  manhood  and  may  in  the  future  con-  a  light  and  airy  grace  worthy  of  an  artist.  to  elapse  between  correspondent  including  among  books  which 

In  another  case,  also  quite  recent,  a  party  tribute  to  form  the  mighty  people  that  are  to  gjg  Letters  furnish  delightful  Summer  reading,  the  whistle-screams,  that  when  the  last  blast  have  a  fruitful  mission  in  the  Sunday-school, 
of  desperadoes  galloped  into  a  village,  tiring  constitute  and  govern  our  W  estern  and  South-  .  hence  we  have  felt  ereat  disaoDointment  that  ffiven,  the  collision  has  already  become  m-  Arius  the  Libyan. 


guns  and  frightening  the  iieaceful  inhabitants ;  ©ru  Commonwealths. 


dom  in  this  constant  motion,  and  the  blood  ^hen,  to  finish  the  job,  rode  up  to  the  vil- 
tingles  in  his  veins  as  he  flies  over  the  bound-  1®S®  ^^®  ‘^®®1>®*’’  ^©aned  out 

less  steppes.  It  is  the  same  exhilaration  that  the  place.  They  too  were  short  y  taken,  and 


the  Arab  has  on  the  desert,  or  the  voyager  on 
the  sea : 

“  The  exulting  sense,  the  pulse’s  maddening  play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way.” 
This  sort  of  life  is  not  only  a  school  for  phys¬ 
ical  training,  but  an  education  in  the  daring 


tried  and  sentenced  to  death —all  but  one,  who, 
by  some  technicality,  got  off  with  a  less  sen¬ 
tence,  whereupon  the  iieople,  fearing  that  he 
would  escape  justice,  took  him  out  of  jail,  and  j 
hung  him  in  advance ! 


BACK  AGAIN. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 


DB.  STEONO’S  iNSTmjTK.  SAS.1TOOA,  |  ‘"jg  nar^  corrTVomlcnco  has  that  period  he  had  the  passengers  all  in  safety, 

“When  did  von  -et  back  !>  ”  was  the  rather  been  most  happily  supplied.-En.  Evan.)  and  he  and  his  crew  were  swimming  about  ir 

vYiieu  uiu  JOII  uacK  .  was  iiie  raiiiei  ri-  j  1 1  1  the  Channel  like  goldfish  m  an  a<iuanum. 

nusing  salutation  that  greeted  me  yesterday  “Nothing  tortures  history  so  much  as  logic,”  a  fn  .  -i  fri 
1  my  first  stroll  through  these  familiar  streets,  wrote  Guizot,  and  nothing  tortures  logic  so  er  pen  o  ,  le  seas  is 


and  hence  we  have  felt  groat  disappointment  that  gybgbie’  ^ 

we  should  not  have  them  this  Summer,  as  Dr.  Breed  ^  ^  I  ,,  ,  ,  .  ...  .... 

.  ..  „  ,  •  -X.  T,  .  Capt.  Land  has  had  exoerience  of  the  felici- 

sailed  two  or  three  weeks  since  for  Europe.  But  it  „  •  ,  ,  .r...  . 

.  ,  u  1  .A  _  »  11  •  u-  u  •  ti©9  ©'  collision.  He  commanded  the  City  of 

he  sends  us  such  letters  as  the  following,  which  is  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  . 

„  fl _ _ f  x.  „  „  .  . _ Brussels  when  she  was  run  into  and  sent  to  the 

full  of  the  flavor  of  the  salt  sea,  and  of  trie  invigor-  ,  . ,  .  ,  ,  .  .  . 

..  •„  i  1 1  .1  I  II  »  1  bottom  in  twenty  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 

ating  airs  that  tdow  over  the  waves,  we  shall  feel  •111,, 


.xx-  Arius  the  Libyan. 

,,  ,  ,  .  »  XU  *  1-  •  I  do  your  correspondent  the  justice  to  believe 

Capt  Land  has  Imd  experience  of  the  felici-  ^bat  he  can  never  have  read  this  book,  but  rec- 
les  of  collision.  He  commanded  the  City  of  i*. 


ommends  it  on  hearsay  and  conjecture.  The 
great  object  of  the  work  is  to  glorify  Arius  as 
an  eminent  Christian  champion  and  confessor, 
and  the  only  true  representative,  at  the  time. 


amusing  salutation  that  greeted  me  yesterday 
on  my  first  stroll  through  these  familiar  streets 


andheand  his  crew  were  swimming  about  in  scriptural  Christianity.  The’ first  half  of 
the  Channel  like  goldfish  in  an  aquarium.  ^be  book,  in  which  the  writer  undertakes  to 


the  Channel  like  goldfish  in  an  a<iuarium. 

Another  peril  of  the  seas  is 

ical  training,  but  an  education  in  the  daring  This  would  seem  to  show-  that  New  Mexico  implied  that  Saratoga  ivas  my  home,  and  much  as  history.  The  history  of  our  first  Ic®berg.  theological  and  religious  character  of  Arius 

which  makes  men  reckless  of  danger  and  of  Arizona  are  not  after  all  the  paradise  of  Brooklyn  only  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn,  hours  on  board  effectually  reshaped  the  logic  We  are  off  “  The  Banks,”  the  sun  is  going  formed,  is  a  pure  romance,  without  the 
death.  This  is  a  quality  which  may  be  turned  criminals.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that,  here  one  may  not  feel  like  a  stranger  in  a  of  our  programme.  That  programme,  largely  down,  and  in  the  horizon  to  the  north  a  daz-  slightest  historical  foundation.  The  other 

to  good  or  evil ;  which  may  make  men  heroes  ©©  elsewhere,  the  way  of  trangressors  is  hard,  town  which  for  thirty-fonr  Summers  has  af-  drawn  up  by  ladies’  fingers,  included  an  early,  zling  point  of  light,  and  then  a  few  miles  away  half,  in  which  the  writer  comes  within  the  do¬ 
or  desperadoes.  That  it  turns  so  many  to  the  Indeed  we  have  come  to  doubt  whether  the  forded  me  the  shade  of  its  luxuriant  foliage,  very  early  arrival  at  our  quarters  below  deck,  another,  and  tlien  still  another!  They  ap-  i©©i©  of  history,  is  very  much  worse,  since  in 

latter  course  may  be  accounted  for  by  great  proportion  of  criminals  is  larger  than  in  the  j-b^  walks  of  its  lovely  park,  the  inspirations  of  an  unpacking  and  “  setting  to  rigiits  ”  of  our  jiroach  and  grow  in  size  and  brilliancy,  and  the  tl‘c  most  reckless  way  he  perverts  and  misrep- 

temptations.  In  all  countries,  nomads  are  apt  older  States  and  Territories;  while  the  retri-  its  matchless  Springs,  and  the  courtesies  of  its  stateroom  fixings,  and  then  an  eligiVile  view-  exciting  word  is  simultaneously  on  every  lip,  resents  the  facts  both  of  character  and  of  inci- 

to  be  robbers.  Where  there  are  no  fixed  habita-  bution  is  more  swift  and  terrible ;  and  in  this  bind  inhabitants.  My  combined  visits  here  point  on  deck  as  the  “City  of  Richmond”  “Icebergs!”  Yes,  there  they  are,  with  their  dents.  In  general,  the  favorite  aim  of  the  wri- 

tions  and  no  organized  society,  men  have  none  punishment  the  Cowboys  themselies  are  the  would  cover  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  floated  out  into  and  across  tlie  hay,  past  the  crystal  walls  rising  sheer  from  the  water’s  ^©r  is  to  show  that  the  original  Christianity 

of  those  ties  which  restrain  them  from  acts  pursuers  and  the  avengers.  Instead  of  being  a  no  portion  of  my  life  has  been  happier.  Dark-  wharves  with  their  buzzing  swarms  of  golden-  edge,  their  splintered  pinnacles  and  rugged  was  not  a  system  designed  for  the  redemption 

of  violence,  and  their  hand  is  easily  turned  race  of  outlaws,  they  are  sometimes  the  most  browed  care  does  not  “mount  behind  the  honey-seekers,  past  the  forests  of  masts,  ser-  humps  showing  like  mountain  diamonds —  of  man  from  the  power  of  sin  through  the  aton- 

agalnst  every  man,  as  every  man’s  hand  is  efficient  supiiorters  of  law— a  rough  kind  of  horseman  ”  here ;  neither  committees  nor  beg-  pentining  among  the  water  craft  of  every  vari-  Kohinoors — in  the  rays  of  tlie  descending  sun.  *ug  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  a  scheme  for  the 

against  them.  l©w  perhaps,  enacted  by  no  Legislature,  but  ggj.g  qjjj  qjjc  out ;  and  these  glorious  waters  ety,  from  the  shell  of  a  rowboat  dancing  on  One  of  them,  a  va.st  table  of  ice,  with  a  tower  social  and  political  regeneration  of  society  by 


exhibit  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
theological  and  religious  character  of  Arius 
was  formed,  is  a  pure  romance,  without  the 
slightest  liistorieal  foundation.  The  other 


aicst  them.  l©w  perhaps,  enacted  by  no  Legislature,  but  ggj.g  qjjj  qjjc  out ;  and  these  glorious  waters  ety,  from  the  shell  of  a  rowboat  dancing  on  One  of  them,  a  va.st  table  of  ice,  with  a  tower  social  and  political  regeneration  of  society  by 

There  is  another  demoralizing  influence  by  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  which  are  “  foolishness  unto  tlie  Greeks  ”  (like  tlie  wave,  ferry'boat,  and  yaclit,  to  the  kingly  at  each  corner,  suggests  the  Taj  Mahal,  an-  discarding  law,  property,  government,' social 

which  must  not  be  overlooked — the  romance  This  law  of  the  plains  is  necessary  to  their  brother  Ambrose),  are  to  many  of  us  as  well-  steamer;  jiast  Bedloe’s  Island,  where  the  Bar-  other  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  tiiird  inequality,  &c.,  and  making  the  Church  a  great 

which  is  sometimes  thrown  over  the  life  of  a  very  existence,  and  is  generally  founded  in  gpnngs  of  joy  and  vigor.  tholdian  Liberty  does  not  yet  enlighten  the  the  prow  of  a  huge  ship,  all  coming  down  upon  system  of  Communism,  in  which  everything  is 

jebooter.  What  a  gay  life  was  that  of  Robin  natural  justice,  and  is  inexorably  enforced.  If  jjq  pgj.^;  qj  Saratoga  exhibits  such  a  trans-  w-orld ;  past  Gibbet  Island,  where  they  used  to  us  like  floating  Gibraltars,  to  ride  us  beneath  thrown  into  common  stock.  This  he  declares 


freebooter.  What  a  gay  life  was  that  of  Robin  natural  justice,  and  is  inexorably  enforced.  If  jjq  pgj.^;  qj  Saratoga  exhibits  such  a  trans-  w-orld ;  past  Gibbet  Island,  where  they  used  to  us  like  floating  Gibraltars,  to  ride  us  beneath  thrown  into  common  stock.  This  he  declares 

Hood,  with  his  horsemen  scamiiering  over  ©  dozen  fellows  of  the  worst  class  (i>erhap8  formation  since  my  first  visit — in  1845 — as  this  hang  pirates ;  past  Governor’s  Island,  where  the  wave,  and  leave  no  one  to  tell  the  tale,  t©  have  been  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 

the  heath,  stopping  the  carriages  of  lords  and  criminals  from  the  States,  who  have  fled  from  portion  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  dividing  Gen.  Hancock  keeps  watch  and  ward,  and  The  captain  shakes  his  head  at  the  white  icy  Apostles. 


ladies,  and  then  hurrying  away  into  the  deep  their  old  haunts  to  lose  their  identity  in  the 


recesses  of  imiienetrable  woods,  and  dancing  rough  crowd  on  the  border)  form  a  gang  of  almost  uninhabited.  None  of  these  magnifi-  Fort  Hamilton,  shows  an  ominous  symbol  of  good  Lord  deliver  us!”  It  is  principally  in  ffreat  champion,  and  on  this  account  incurring 

under  the  greenwood  tree!  Such  a  picture  horse-thieves,  after  a  few  such  robberies  a  oent  maples  and  elms  that  front  Dr.  Strong’s  the  condition  of  our  coast  defences;  on  be-  the  dark  night  that  these  ice  rocks  are  terrible,  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 

tempts  young  and  enterprising  spirits  who  score  of  mounted  men  are  on  their  track, and  hostelry,  and  line  Circular  street  for  half  a  tween  Fort  Lafayette  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  if  “The  rascals,”  says  the  Captain,  “if  they  tine,  who  had  extirpated  the  original  Christian 

would  lead  a  life  without  labor,  and  which  has  hang  them  with  the  very  lassoes  that  they  mile,  had  yet  been  planted.  All  the  tasteful  that  is  its  name,  out  of  the  Narrows,  and  out  to  would  show  their  lights  and  blow  their  whis-  Communism,  and  set  up  a  Christianity  of  “war. 


Then  it  was  a  desolate  sandbank,  and  where  that  piece  of  tottering  brick  antiquity,  demons,  and  exclaims  “  From  fogs  and  icebergs  Of  this  system  Arius  is  represented  as  the 


under  the  greenwood  tree!  Such  a  picture  horse-thieves,  after  a  few  such  robberies  a  oent  maples  and  elms  that  front  Dr.  Strong’s  the  condition  of  our  coast  defences;  on  be- 
tempts  young  and  enterprising  spirits  who  score  of  mounted  men  are  on  their  track,  and  hostelry,  and  line  Circular  street  for  half  a  tween  Fort  Lafayette  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  if 


Communism,  and  set  up  a  Christianity  of  “  war, 
slavery,  and  mammon  worship”  in  its  stead. 


all  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  or  of  war,  in  threw  over  the  necks  of  horses  not  their  own.  residences  that  stretch  from  Congress  Park  and  sea.  ties !  ”  But  they  steal  down  upon  the  unsus-  slavery,  and  mammon  worship  ”  in  its  stead, 

the  sudden  attack  and  easy  victory,  or  if  pur-  This  shows  how  unjustly  we  judge  wlien  we  the  “Temple  Grove  ”  back  towards  the  Sara-  But  the  plan  of  pre-entrance  of  our  stateroom  peeling  shij)  with  its  sleeping  freight  of  human  The  Christology  of  Arius,  or  what  the  writer 

sued,  in  the  quick  escaiie.  There  is  a  fascina-  group  a  large  class  of  men  together  nnd»con-  toga  Lake,  are  the  creation  of  the  last  flve-and-  and  adjustment  of  things  was  met  by  the  em-  life,  full  of  dreams  of  home  and  home  jewels,  represents  as  such,  is  exhibited  as  the  New 

tion  in  secrecy,  in  plotting  a  surprise,  in  swoop-  demn  the  whole  for  the  outrages  of  a  few.  If  twentyyears.  Judge  Hilton’s  superb  free  park  phatic  negative  of  the  polite  and  efficient  bag-  the  monsters  pushing  before  them  far-reaching  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 

ing  down  upon  a  imrty  of  travellers,  and  carry-  some  of  the  Cowboys  are  desiderate  criminals,  and  mansion  are  the  new  developments  on  the  gage-master  of  the  Inman  Line,  Pier  No.  3C.  terraces  of  cutting  crystal  beneath  the  surface  The  characters  of  Arius,  Constantine,  Atha- 

ing  off  the  spoil.  How  keenly  the  actors  enjoy  theyaretheblacksheepof  the  flock,  whom  the  opposite  side  of  the  town;  and  each  year  the  “  No,  gentlemen  and  Ladies,  it  will  not  be  al-  of  the  sea,  and  the  first  warning  is  the  crash  nasius,  &c.,  and  the  history  of  the  Council  of 

the  terror  they  create !  To  read  of  their  own  others  set  upon,  and  chase  and  shoot  and  hang  whole  jilace  becomes  more  attractive  and  beau-  lowed!  No  baggage  in  rooms  till  the  ship  is  that  awakes  the  doomed  floating  household,  Nice,arefullofthegrossesthistoricalmi3rep- 

deeds  in  the  i>ai)ers,  and  to  know  that  whole  wherever  they  can  find  them.  This  is  a  rough  tiful.  Of  new  hotels  I  discover  none  this  year,  loose  from  the  wliarf.”  Pt  seems  that  as  eagles  men,  women,  and  children,  to  despair  and  rcsentations.  The  death  scene  of  Arius  is  de¬ 
communities  tremble  at  their  very  names,  is  a  mode  of  administering  justice,  but  it  is  the  although  the  “  Balmoral  ”  has  been  erected  on  around  the  prey,  so  thieves  in  jmntaloons  and  death !  And  yet  how  bright  the  monsters  liberately  falsified.  In  short,  the  whole  of  this 

kind  of  fame  which  tempts  their  ambition,  only  one  by  which  society  can  exist.  There  the  top  of  Mount  Maegregor.  The  immense  thieves  in  the  other  sort  of  attire  hover  around  gleam  in  the  sunlight!  How  they  smile  and  tendenzromam  is  a  tissue  of  extravagant  mis- 

This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  stories  of  famous  are  eases  where  “the  law’s  delay  ”  is  the  law’s  establishments  of  Saratoga  must  have  been  in  a  departing  ship,  and  many  a  passenger  has  beckon  us  to  await  their  coming,  white  all  over  statements  and  absurd  theories,  constituting  a 

bandits,  who  have  led  a  career  of  successful  defeat.  To  be  of  any  use  in  deterring  from  the  mind  of  the  humorous  German,  who  in  a  missed  a  precious  i)arcel  that  has  been  care-  with  the  sheeted  ghosts  of  those  whom  their  l>ook  as  unsuitable  as  possible  for  a  place  in  a 

crime.  The  Cowboys  do  not  see  many  books  crime,  punishment  must  be  promptly  inflicted,  Berlin  paper  describes  a  colossal  American  ho-  fully  deposited  in  some  nook  in  the  stateroom,  dull  brothers  have  hurried  into  eternity!  No,  Sunday-school  library, 

or  jiaiiers,  but  what  they  do  see,  are  such  pa-  and  in  this  execution  of  the  law,  these  bold  tel  which  is  seventy-seven  stories  high,  with  as  in  a  place  of  un<iuestioned  security.  One  thank  you!  We  feel  already  your  death-chill  As  to  the  literary  demerits  of  the  work,  since 

pers  as  the  Police  Gazette  or  others  devoted  to  riders  of  the  plains  are  better  than  learned  five  hundred  balloons  to  carry  the  guests  up  to  lady  thus  parted  with  a  box  of  jewels.  A  “  iH?r-  in  the  air.  The  good  City  of  Richmond  is  just  these  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  present  re- 

the  record  of  crime,  and  such  volumes  as  the  judges  on  the  bench.  There  is  a  time  when  their  rooms;  cannon  are  fired  on  each  floor  to  feet  gentleman  ”  in  manners  and  attire  was  ar-  now  going  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  five  miles  latio©.  I  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to 

Dime  Novels  and  the  Robber’s  Own  Book,  the  very  roughness  of  men,  as  it  is  the  symbol  announce  the  dinner-hoiir,  and  waiters  mount-  rested,  and  found  to  be  most  affluently  provid-  an  hour  is  the  utmost  speed  your  lumbering  make  any  remark.  S.  M.  Hopkins. 

There  is  a  whole  library  of  such  books,  consti-  of  strength  and  courage,  of  muscle  and  sinew,  ed  on  horseback  ride  around  the  tables!  All  ed  with  passports  to  trunks,  satchels,  etc.,  in  peril  can  achieve ;  so  we  leave  you  to  the  iilti- 

tuting  a  literature  of  crime,  which  furnishes  a  and  of  action  that  is  prompt  and  bold,  does  ex-  this  is  capital  burlesque  of  Yankee  extrava-  the  shaiie  of  keys  and  other  cunning  instru-  mate  fate  of  all  peril  to  man— to  dissolution.  The  Presbyterian  Review  for  July  is  prompt- 

powerful  means  of  education ;  which,  in  relat-  cellent  service.  gance  and  “  tall  talk  ”  ;  but  the  sharpest  shot  ments  of  ingress.  Tlien,  to  our  amazement.  While  we  are  safe  and  sound  upon  the  land,  jy  gj  hand  and  as  will  do  very  well  for  the  hot 

ing  the  deeds  of  one  generation  of  criminals.  But  not  only  have  the  Cowboys  such  sturdy  at  our  national  infirmity  is  conveyed  in  the  half  way  down  the  bay  our  ship  dropi)ed  an-  you  w’ill  be  dis.solved  into  useful  brine  by  the  months  the  body  contents  are  not  quite  so 

prepares  another  to  be  their  successors.  qualities:  they  are  said  to  have  a  certain  chiv-  statement  that  the  billiard-room  of  the  mon-  chor,  and  waited  for  two  hours  for  water  to  persuasive  caloric  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  better  nnri  wifimi  ar*holn«Mp  in  aome  nre- 
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cellent  service.  ganee  and  “  tall  talk  ”  ;  but  the  sharpest  shot  ments  of  ingress.  Tlien,  to  our  amazement.  While  we  are  safe  and  sound  upon  the  land,  jy  gj  hand,  and  as  will  do  very  well  for  the  hot 

But  not  only  have  the  Cowboys  such  sturdy  at  our  national  infirmity  is  conveyed  in  the  half  way  down  the  bay  our  ship  dropiied  an-  you  w’ill  be  dis.solved  into  useful  brine  by  the  months  the  body  contents  are  not  quite  so 

qualities:  they  are  said  to  have  a  certain  chiv-  statement  that  the  billiard-room  of  the  mon-  chor,  and  waited  for  two  hours  for  water  to  persuasive  caloric  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  better  varied  and  withal  scholastic,  as  in  some  pre- 

alry  towards  women,  which  is  enough  to  re-  ster  hotel  contains  “a  spittoon  one  hundred  float  us  over  the  bar!  But  “  it’s  an  ill  wind  fate  than  you  deserve.  vious  numbers.  The  principal  articles  are  only 


With  all  these  influences,  it  is  not  strange  airy  towards  women,  which  is  enough  to  re-  ster  hotel  contains  “a  spittoon  one  hundred  float  us  over  the  bar!  But  “  it’s  an  ill  wind  fate  than  you  deserve. 


that  bands  of  outlaws  should  8i>ring  up  on  the  deem  any  class  from  unqualified  reproach,  feet  in  circumference !  ”  that  blows  nowhar.”  The  delay  in  the  bay  Some  one  of  those  pretentious  sciolists  that  yj^.  Bev  Dr  James  Richards  and  his 

border,  where  there  is  such  a  field  for  their  op-  Some  of  them  are  of  good  families,  who  have  Saratoga  has  made  abundant  provision  for  enabled  certain  passengers  to  take  in  peace  swarm  in  .society,  has  sneeringly  assured  the  q’heology _ II  by  Prof.  R.  1).  Welch;  The 

erations.  Of  course  we  hear  more  of  the  bad  wandered  off  to  the  frontier;  but  who  in  all  her  expected  guests  this  season.  The  veteran  and  comfort  the  only  dinner  they  thus  enjoyed  Chri-stian  world  that  it  must  yield  “From  projjer  Training  of  Young  Converts,  by  Rev. 

deeds  than  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  frontiers-  their  rough  life  have  never  lost  the  impress  of  Col.  Hathorn  stands  smiling  beside  his  famous  for  several  days.  Greenland’s  icy  mountains  ”  to  the  iconoclast’s  'punis  S  Hamlin;  Melanchthon,  by  Prof, 

men:  for  the  former  obtain  a  greater  notori-  their  birth  and  breeding,  and  are  gentlemen  Spring,  waiting  for  the  crowd  to  pour  in  and  We  find  the  “  City  of  Richmond  ”  a  city  that  hammer,  because,  forsooth,  it  has  been  discov-  phiiip  Scliaff ;  The  Religious  Belief  of  Sliake- 

ety,  and  are  matter  of  eager  curiosity,  while  still.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  trifling  in-  drink  the  sparkling  beverage,  either  cold  or  is  comi)act  together  whither  the  tribes  go  up,  ered  that  the  interior  of  Greenland  is  a  beauti-  gpeare  by  Rev.  James  O.  Murray,  D.D.  The 

we  feel  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  story  of  cident:  warm,  as  they  prefer.  This  morning,  in  my  and  where  for  ten  days  or  so  they  may  sojourn  ful  expanse  of  verdure.  And  for  many  a  day  departments  of  Notes  and  Notices,  and  of  Re- 

peaoeful  and  useful  lives.  Of  these  we  seldom  Just  before  we  left  for  California,  our  near-  early  walk  among  the  flowers  and  fountains  of  in  comfort  and  safety.  The  ship  is  finely  to  come,  some  who  have  read  that  statement,  views  of  liecent  Theological  Literature,  are 

hear,  while  every  tale  of  robbery  and  murder,  est  neighbors  in  our  country  home  had  started  Congress  Park,  I  did  not  meet  more  than  a  ventilated.  Great  tin  funnels  with  capacious  will  recall  it  whenever  that  hymn  is  sung.  But  g^q  informing;  this  while  the  number  as 
of  the  stopping  of  a  Siage  coach  or  a  railroad  for  the  same  destination,  and  by  the  same  dozen  people.  The  tame  deer,  in  their  enclo-  mouths  oi»en  above  the  deck,  swallow  down  hardly  had  it  appeared  when  the  papers  of  Mr.  g  ^vhole  is  hardly  up  to  the  high  average  of 

train,  is  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  with  Southern  route,  not  without  a  little  apprehen-  sure,  stood  with  noses  ixiked  through  the  great  gulps  of  ocean  air  and  disgorge  it  into  Whymper  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  inform  the  mcent  issues, 

the  most  minute  and  harrowing  details,  so  sion  of  the  terrible  Cowboys  of  whom  they  fence,  waiting  for  the  children’s  contributions  the  passage-ways  below,  and  with  such  force  world  that  the  conje^dureot  Nordenskjold,  re- 

that  many  have  oome  to  think  these  a  common  had  heard  so  much.  But  a  little  to  their  sur-  of  crackers  and  clover.  Spacious  drawing-  as  in  one  instance  almost  to  de-cap-itate  a  lady  peated  as  a by  the  eager  iconoclast  as  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth,  the  accomplished  editor 


that  many  have  oome  to  think  these  a  common  had  heard  so  much.  But  a  little  to  their  sur-  of  crackers  and  clover.  Spacious  drawing-  as  in  one  instance  almost  to  de-cap-itate  a  lady  peated  as  a by  the  eager  iconoclast  as  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Booth,  the  accomplished  editor 

incident  of  travelling  in  the  Southwest;  and  prise,  they  found  the  people  everywhere  as  civil  rooms  have  but  few  as  yet  to  admire  their  up-  friend  of  mine  as  she  iiassed  unsuspectingly  verdant  fertility  of  Greenland  has  no  founda-  of  Harper  s  Bazar,  is  engaged  in  the  translation 

when  we  were  planning  our  journey,  we  had  and  obliging  as  those  whom  they  would  meet  holsterings;  but  the  generous  Springs  bubble  by;  at  lea.st  the  gu.st  seized  her  cap  with  the  tion,  and  that  in  fact  all  Greenland,  a  terres-  ©^  Tiaboulaye  s  later  fairy  tales,  which  will 

frequent  hints  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  in  travelling  at  the  North.  Even  if  in  rough  up,  and  seem  to  say  “  Let  everyone  that  thirst-  evident  intent  of  projecting  it  through  the  trial  expanse  larger  than  India,  is  overlaid  be  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  the  early 

might  be  exposed.  Our  friends  were  kind  garb,  they  answered  politely  all  questions  eth,  come!”  Whether  this  is  to  be  a  prosper-  porthole  just  opposite  into  the  sea  for  the  ben-  and  crushed  down  under  a  pall  of  ice  and  snow,  Fall,  in  the  shape  of  a  companion  volume  to 

enough  to  suggest  that  we  might  meet  with  about  the  country.  In  passing  through  the  ous  season  for  the  watering-places,  doth  not  eflt  of  Neptune’s  maidens,  who  dwell  in  the  in  many  places  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Laboulaye’s  “  Fairy  Tales  of  all  Nations.” 

adventures  quite  as  exciting  as  the  greatest  Cafion  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  very  intelligent  yet  appear.  The  financial  upsets  have  impov-  grottoes  below,  and  make  the  ocean  beautiful ;  feet  thick!  Through  fiords  on  the  western  pranklin  H  North  author  of  the  recent 

lover  of  romance  could  desire.  That  we  might  brakeraan  was  particularly  kind  in  giving  in-  erished  many  pwple,  and  frightened  still  more,  but  the  gust  had  miscalculated  the  number  and  coast,  this  interior  continent  of  ice  flows  in  articleinTheCenturyon“Sailor8’8nugHar- 

not  enjoy  the  pleasure  alone,  I  suggested  to  formation.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  with  The  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  railway  strength  of  hairpins.  glaciers,  which  slowly  crawling  out  to  sea,  at  bor  ”  has  written  for  the  August  8t  Nicholas 

one  of  my  athletic  friends  that  he  should  be  dark,  piercing  eyes.  Encouraged  by  his  cour-  and  other  securities  during  the  last  year  has  The  staterooms  are  commodious,  table  good,  length  break  off  and  come  floating  southward,  gg  account  of  the  Central  Park  sheep  and  their 

our  companion;  that  we  were  in  need  of  a  tesy,  Mrs. - ventured  to  ask  “  if  they  were  amounted  to  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars !  officers  gentlemanly,  the  Captain  free  in  his  and  lie  in  wait  for  unsuspecting  ships,  that  they  four-footed  guardian  — the  8cotch  collie-dog 

fUrhting  member  of  the  party,  and  offered  him  likely  to  meet  any  Cowboys  ?  ”  “  O  yes,”  he  re-  The  shrinkage  of  character  has  been  worse  yet  intercourse  with  passengers  and  of  very  genial  may  in  night  or  fog  dash  themselves  to  pieces  ««{.jber)  ”  The  T)ar>er  is  illustrated 

the  position ;  that  he  should  have  the  seat  of  plied,  “  there  are  some  on  board,  and  they  are  in  certain  quarters.  Under  such  circumstan-  manners.  In  physique  our  Captain  is  a  typical  against  their  rocky  sides.  *  ‘  - 

honor— not  crouching  basely  behind  the  walls  armed.”  Then  straightening  himself  up,  he  ces,  some  prudent  folk  stay  home  and  study  Englishman.  His  name  is  Captain  F.  8.  Land.  But  after  all  the  chillest,  grimmest  of  icebergs  The  “  Miz  Maze,”  which  Harper  &  Brothers 
of  the  car,  but  on  the  cow-catcher  or  astride  added  with  a  smile,  “  I  am  a  Cowboy”!  8he  economy.  But  8aratoga  has  one  great  advan-  One  great  advantage  in  crossing  the  ocean  in  lurking  in  the  path  of  human  life  is  Unbelief,  publish  this  week,  is  fieculiar  as  to  its  author- 

the  engine,  rifle  in  hand,  ready  for  any  foot-  looked  up  at  him  with  surprise,  but  felt  that  tage,  and  that  is  that  her  health-fountains  are  the  Richmond,  with  him  in  command,  is  that  against  the  sides  of  which,  when  the  collision  ship,  in  that  the  story  is  told  by  means  of  let- 

pod  who  should  start  up  from  the  bush  or  take  she  had  never  seen  a  more  manly  face.  “I  to  multitudes  an  indispensable  necessity.  through  the  whole  voyage  the  passenger  is  at  comes,  is  ground  to  ruin  all  that  is  bright  and  ters  addressed  to  each  other  by  the  several  per- 

olnn  from  behind  the  rocks.  This  was  making  hope  you  will  protect  us,”  she  said.  “You  This  is  rather  warm  weather  to  talk  politics ;  farthest  never  more  thau  some  two  hundred  beautiful  in  fancy,  true  and  creative  in  Imagin-  sonages  of  the  tale.  Nine  writers  have  co- 

merry  of  danger  at  a  distance ;  but  as  we  got  need  have  no  fear,”  was  the  reply ;  “  the  Cow-  but  to-morrow  is  “  Independence  day,”  and  a  feet  from  Land.  ation,  valuable  in  history,  precious  in  domestic  operated  in  this  unique  production. 


XUM 


THE  NEW- YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  JULY  10,  1884. 


LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

Shangbal,  China,  Hay  34th,  1884. 

Dear  Evangelist:  It  seems  strange  that  the 
part  played  by  hoodlums,  roughs,  loafers,  and 
other  “lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort  “in  the 
West,  should  be  taken  by  gentlemen,  scholars 
— the  refinrii  in  China.  But  such  is  often  the 
ease.  The  law  of  opposites,  I  presume,  deter¬ 
mines  it.  At  home,  I  believe,  there  is  not  a 
case  of  attack  upon  Chinamen  which  can  be 
attributed  to  American  gentlemen.  In  China 
there  is  hardly  a  case  of  an  attack  upon  mis¬ 
sionaries  Arhich  has  not  been  instigated  or 
planned  or  promoted  by  Chinese  gentlemen. 

I  believe  I  am  speaking  the  whole  truth  when 
I  say  in  general  the  opposition  which  mission¬ 
aries  meet  in  the  interior  is  due  largely  to  the 
gentry  of  this  Empire.  They  urge  on  the*  mobs 
to  acts  of  violence.  The  last  illustration  of 
this  fact  occurred  at  Itoo  (give  I  its  Continental 
sound),  a  town  on  the  Yangtze  River,  not  far 
from  the  Port  of  Ichang. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission  at 
Ichang.  One  of  its  members  is  Rev.  Andrew 
Dowsley,  B.A.,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Col¬ 
lege,  I  think,  and  a  good  missionary.  He  has 
had  his  eyes  on  Itoo  for  some  time  as  being  a 
desirable  place  for  a  mission  station.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  place  needs  the  Gospel,  and  Mr. 
Dowsley  determined  to  do  all  he  could  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  need.  He  went  to  Itoo,  leaving  his 
wife  and  three  children  at  the  Port.  In  trying 
to  rent  a  house  in  which  he  might  live  and 
preach,  he  found  much  opposition,  stirred  up 
by  four  of  the  literary  class,  that  class  which, 
having  learned  the  classics,  and  written  essays 
upon  them  from  boyhood,  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  wisdom,  but  yet  does  not  seem  to  have 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  great  master— for, 
has  not  Confucius  written  in  the  oi>ening  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Analects  “  Is  it  not  pleasant  to 
have  a  friend  come  from  a  distance  ”  ?  Surely 
Mr.  Dowsley  had  “come  from  a  distance,” 
and  since  his  coming  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  be  a  “  friend.”  But  the  scholars  did  not 
wish  him.  Yet  he  succeeded  in  renting  a 
house,  and  had  it  arranged  so  that  his  family 
could  live  in  it. 

Mrs.  Dowsley  and  the  children  came  down 
from  Ichang,  not  knowing  what  sort  of  a 
house-warming  awaited  her.  But  she  did  not 
have  long  to  wait.  The  day  before  Easter  the 
mob,  incited  as  usual,  and  excited,  too,  attack¬ 
ed  the  house  and  pulled  it  down.  Fortunately, 
warning  of  what  was  to  hapi^en  reached  the 
ears  of  the  missionary  family,  and  they  with¬ 
drew  half  an  hour  before  the  onset,  and  thus 
escaped  all  bodily  harm. 

The  plucky  missionary,  instead  of  being 
vanquished  and  driven  away  by  the  uncere¬ 
monious  procedure  of  the  mob,  decided  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opening  made  for  him,  and 
he  and  his  colleague  celebrated  Easter  in  the 
good  old-fashioned  Presbyterian  fashion. 
They  did  not  have  beautiful  flowers  and  fine 
music,  nor  a  company  of  sympathetic  listen¬ 
ers,  but  they  had  a  great  crowd  of  Chinese, 
and  among  the  ruins  of  their  dwelling  they 
preached  the  Gospel  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning. 

Toleration  of  foreigners  is  a  seemingly  hard 
lesson  for  the  better  class  of  Chinese  to  learn. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  witness  the  reve¬ 
nue  honestly  collected  and  paid  over  to  the 
Government,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
advice  Chinese  officials  can  get  in  troublous 
times,  like  the  late  threatened  embroilment 
with  France,  comes  from  foreigners,  and  in 
spite  of  the  kindness  shown  to  the  Chinese  in 
famine,  we  are  constantly  misrepresented,  and 
when  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  abused. 

The  missionaries  can  afford  to  wait  for  the 
just  appreciation  of  what  they  are  doing.  But 
the  question  is,  can  the  Chinese  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue  actions  which  alienate  the  friendship  of 
foreigners  and  which  show  up  the  gentlemen 
and  scholars  of  China  in  anything  but  a  favor¬ 
able  light  ?  W.  S.  Holt, 

THE  WEAK  CHURCHES  AND  THE  FARDELS. 

Your  correspondent  Senex,  in  your  issue  of 
June  26th,  has  hit  some  things  which  it  would 
be  well  for  us  all  to  consider— esi>ecially  ought 
there  to  be  more  sympathy  with  the  weaker 
churches.  And  one  of  the  ways  which  he  sug¬ 
gests  of  having  conferences  all  through  our 
different  Presbyteries,  is  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  has  been  attempted  in  one  case 
by  dividing  the  Presbytery  into  sections  of  six 
or  seven  churches,  and  going  around  to  each 
one — say  once  a  year— holding  for  the  most 
part  such  a  conference  as  the  pastor  himself 
may  think  most  profitable  for  his  people, 
though  the  general  programme  has  been,  flrst, 
a  meeting  of  eiders  and  pastors  to  talk  over 
methods  of  Church  work;  second,  a  public 
meeting  about  home  responsibilities  and  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  them,  and  a  third 
meeting  taking  a  wider  range  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  field.  Such  conferences  have  been 
very  helpful,  not  only  to  the  general  cause, 
but  also  in  bringing  officers  and  members  of 
churches  together,  and  creating  a  stronger 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  Church 
debts  have  been  lifted,  pastor  and  i)eople  en¬ 
couraged,  and  in  one  case  that  I  recall,  it  help¬ 
ed  to  save  a  church  that  has  since  been  doing 
a  good  work,  from  extinction.  Such  a  system 
would  rapidly  do  away  with  the  jealousy  of 
which  Senex  speaks. 

But  with  respect  to  this  jealousy  and  want 
of  regard  for  pastors  of  weak  churches,  and  of 
those  who  do  not  have  the  “  semi-lunar  fardel 
attachment,”  there  seems  to  be  a  little  over¬ 
doing  in  his  way  of  looking  at  it.  Doubtless 
many  pass  for  more  than  they  are  worth  for  a 
time,  because  of  their  ix)sition,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  justice  and  honesty  in  Christian 
men,  and  a  desire  to  give  men  their  due,  whe¬ 
ther  titled  or  not.  Boards  and  colleges  are  apt 
to  look  at  men  in  position  as  trustees,  etc., 
partly  because  they  want  the  influence  and 
money  which  is  supposed  to  lie  in  such  direc¬ 
tions.  But  in  Synods,  no  less  than  in  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  for  that  matter  in  General  Assem¬ 
blies,  a  man  is  soon  put  to  the  level  of  his  own 
calibre,  without  giving  much  weight  to  the  pon¬ 
derous  Ds  behind  him.  In  one  of  our  largest 
and  most  important  Synods  not  only  have  un¬ 
titled  men  been  put  in  important  positions  on 
committees,  but  quite  a  list  of  them  have  been 
made  moderators.  To  be  sure,  that  elevation 
seems  in  some  cases  to  have  attracted  the  title, 
but  some  have  escaped  to  this  day. 

This  question  of  titles,  however,  ought  to  be 
put  right,  and  settled  on  a  better  basis  than  at 
present.  That  some  feel  .the  pressure,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  motions  in  Sj'nods  and  Assemblies 
to  dispense  with  them.  If  as  Christian  men 
and  ministers  we  would  look  the  thing  in  the 
face  and  make  up  our  minds  to  do  what  is  right 
in  the  premises,  it  could  easily'  be  adjusted. 
Let  us  ask  the  simple  question  Who  has  a 
right  to  confer  an  ecclesiastical  title  ?  and  we 
must  answer  The  Church,  or  some  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  body.  The  title,  then,  of  D.D.,  and  the 
whole  list  of  them  as  conferred  by  colleges,  is 
only  a  literary  title  conferred  by  a  literary 
body.  Of  course  such  titles  can  have  no  eccle¬ 
siastical  value  whatever,  and  should  not  be 
used  in  a  Church  believing  in  the  parity  of  the 


ministry.  If  a  college  confers  them,  let  them 
be  put  in  a  drawer  like  other  titles,  just  as 
lawyers  do  the  LL.D.,  or  as  a  man  would  do  if 
made  honorary  member  of  some  noted  society. 
These  literary  appendages,  then,  should  not 
be  made  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  nomenclature 
or  rank,  and  should  in  the  flrst  place  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  from  our  Minutes,  which  records 
the  names  of  those  who  hold  the  office  of  the 
ministry  and  the  only  rank  conferred  by  our 
Church. 

Of  course  as  to  ministers  being  called  Doc¬ 
tors,  or  by  any  other  literary  title,  that  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  must  be  left  to  every 
man’s  conscience.  I  have  no  personal  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line ;  and  as  modest  men  have  for 
a  long  time  submitted  to  the  usage,  and  some 
men  supposed  to  be  modest  hanker  for  it,  it  is 
a  custom  that  may  not  speedily  die.  But  let 
me  have  my  say— I  wish  it  were  dead.  Let  all 
the  people,  ministers  included,  say  Amen,  and 
we  will  kill  a  usage  which  seems  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  Dark  Ages,  or  from  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  J.  K.  W. 


command  attention  and  the  respect  due  to 
power,  and  it  may  be  that  in  future  crises  the 
fate  of  the  nation  will  hang  trembling  on  the 
judgment  and  vote  of  the  men  of  the  New 
West.  What  a  responsibility,  then,  rests  on 
the  Church  to  see  the  West  proi^erly  fitted  for 
its  great  future !  How  important  that  Chris¬ 
tian  patriots  take  lart  in  forming  the  new 
States !  Horace  Mann  said  “  Jails  and  State 
prisons  are  the  complement  of  schools.  So 
many  less  as  you  have  of  the  former,  so  many 
more  must  you  have  of  the  latter.”  What 
better  use,  then,  can  be  made  of  money  than 
to  endow  such  a  worthy  school  as  the  Albany 
Collegiate  Institute  ?  Oregon  asks  this  of  the 
East.  Is  it  to  ask  in  vain  ? 

Salem,  Orepron,  June  20,  1884. 


TAKING  THE  CENSUS  OF  A  TRAIN. 

By  Rev.  B.  W,  Hill,  Synodical  MisBionary. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Albany 
Collegiate  Institute,  June  17th,  have  suggested 
this  letter.  The  crowded  chapel,  the  bright 
faces  of  the  undergraduates,  the  deep  interest 
manifested  by  the  many  friends  present,  and 
the  evident  thorough  preparation  on  the  imrt 
of  the  graduates,  made  the  Commeneement 
very  impressive.  One  young  man  and  one 
young  woman — this  was  the  graduating  class ; 
and  if  intelligent  scholarship,  coupled  with  an 
earnest  Christian  spirit,  are  the  ends  to  be  se¬ 
cured,  the  class  was  one  to  reflect  honor  on 
the  school  and  its  cori>s  of  instructors. 

Oregon  Presbyterians  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  one  denominational  school.  It 
is  the  best  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
and  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  acad¬ 
emies  in  the  East.  Rev.  E.  N.  C6ndit,  the  pres¬ 
ident,  has  labored  hard  to  put  the  school  on  a 
firm  foundation ;  but  while  Oregon  has  re- 
six>nded  nobly  to  his  appeal,  he  relies  on  the 
East  for  such  an  endowment  as  will  make  the 
school  independent.  Such  academies  as  this 
are  imi^eratively  demanded  in  our  wonderful 
Northwest.  The  character  of  the  iwpulation 
requires  high  grade  Christian  schools ;  and  if 
the  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  the  intelligent 
and  well-ordered  homes  of  its  people,  Oregon’s 
future  will  be  largely  determined  by  her  edu¬ 
cational  institutions— for  these  give  impress  to 
the  home.  Certain  it  is  that  the  people  who 
are  flocking  here  must  be  met  by  proi^er  influ¬ 
ences,  or  we  shall  have  hard  work  before  us. 

As  to  this  immigration,  let  me  illustrate  it : 
On  a  recent  trip  across  the  continent,  I  was  im- 
l)elled  by  curiosity  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
destinations  of  my  fellow -j)assenger8.  The 
train  was  the  Pacific  Express,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railroad,  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul.  There  were  many  passengers  going 
short  distances  only,  but  when  these  had  all 
reached  their  destinations,  those  who  were  left 
on  the  train  were  largely  immigrant  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  the  three  leading  cars  being 
filled  with  them.  A  strange,  bewildered  lot  of 
people  they  were,  never  tired  of  looking  at  the 
country,  talking  all  the  time  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  wonderful  new  land.  Not  over- 
cleanly',  dressed  in  rough,  ill-fitted  clothing, 
strong  of  frame  and  stolid-looking,  they  were 
evidently  possessed  of  courage  and  enterprise, 
and  would  make  desirable  settlers  in  Oregon, 
whither  they  were  going  to  find  homes  and  as¬ 
sist  in  its  development. 

In  the  car  following  the  Scandinavians  there 
were  only  six  persons.  Two  of  these  were  Min¬ 
nesota  farmers,  enthusiastic  as  to  the  future  of 
their  State,  and  duly  solicitous  as  to  crops  and 
Spring  rains.  They  went  to  Minnesota  from 
New  York  several  years  ago,  and  by  diligence 
and  economy  had  amassed  competence.  They 
were  good  examples  of  the  class  of  shrewd, 
hard-working,  thrifty  farmers,  who  have  made 
the  West  what  it  is.  A  young  man  and  his 
newly-married  wife  sat  behind  the  farmers, 
and  as  the  country'  opened  up  from  the  car 
windows,  they  planntid  their  future  hopefully'. 
They  were  going  to  Washington  Territory  to 
find  a  suitable  location  for  the  home  they 
meant  to  make ;  and  if  all  their  bright  dreams 
are  realized,  there  will  be  none  happier  than 
they.  The  other  two  people  in  the  car  were  a 
mother  and  her  daughter,  going  out  to  join  the 
father  and  brother  in  Cregon.  The  men  hud 
gone  out  six  months  before,  and  having  in  the 
meantime  found  a  good  location,  and  made  ne¬ 
cessary  preparations,  the  two  women  were  un¬ 
dertaking  a  journey  across  the  continent  alone. 
They  had  left  a  good  farm  in  Illinois,  where 
they  had  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
were  giving  up  old  associations  becatise  the 
health  of  mother  and  daughter  would  be  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  change  to  the  milder  climate  of 
Oregon. 

In  the  rear  car  there  were  several  Chicago 
“drummers”;  a  father  going  to  Montana  to 
settle  the  estate  of  a  dead  son ;  several  men 
going  to  the  new  mines  of  Northern  Idaho; 
four  others  on  a  land-exploration  trip,  hunting 
for  suiUible  places  for  settlement;  and  last, 
three  tourists  seeing  the  country,  and  taking 
voluminous  notes  by  the  aid  of  guide-books. 

These  are  the  people  going  West.  They  will 
settle  down,  and  with  others  like-minded  form 
embryo  cities  which  will  develop  into  centres 
of  thought  and  influence  by-and-by'.  It  will 
not  be  long  ere  they  are  the  crowded  cities  in 
mighty  young  States.  Many  of  these  new  com¬ 
munities  possess  all  the  elements  of  a  great 
future,  and  are  far  more  hopeful  than  most  of 
our  largest  cities  were  at  three  times  their  age 
The  growth  and  exi>ansion  in  the  settlements 
most  affected  by  the  great  Westward  march  of 
our  i^eople,  is  so  wonderful  that  only  those 
cognizant  of  the  facts  have  any'  true  idea  of 
the  situation  and  its  conse<iuent  necessities. 
The  vast  multitudes  seeking  homes  or  expect¬ 
ing  to  better  their  condition  in  the  West,  are 
putting  our  social  system  to  a  severe  test,  and 
it  is  now  our  duty  to  guard  against  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  threaten  communities,  where  no 
higher  thought  than  self-interest  moves  the 
public  mind.  Churches  and  schools  are  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  mould  these  young  and 
lusty  communities.  In  the  race  for  wealth  all 
the  baser  passions  are  aroused.  Greed  and 
hard  work  combine  to  weaken  principle.  The 
new  associations  cause  home  ties  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  novelty  of  the  free  life  often 
proves  irresistible.  Hence  the  conviction  that 
the  East  owes  it  to  the  nation  that  besides  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  West  railroads,  and  the  conse<iuent 
development  of  farms  and  mills  and  factories 
and  mines,  it  must  secure  national  permanence 
by  providing  for  such  Christian  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  as  shall  mould  coming  generations 
in  the  true  way  to  conserve  our  best  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Churches,  schools,  colleges — all  Chris 
tian  aids  to  the  best  and  highest  civilization- 
must  march  abreast  of  trade,  mining,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  manufactures,  to  the  possession  of 
the  great  regions  oi)ened  by  our  new  railroads. 

From  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  what  an 
empire  is  ours  to  form  and  fashion !  Greater 
Interests  are  involved  than  now  api>ear.  The 
infant  cities  and  embryo  States  of  the  Far 
West,  will  soon  hold  the  balance  of  national 
power.  In  the  Capitol  at  W’ashingtou  the 
voices  of  Senators  and  Representatives  will 


WHICH  KIND  DO  WE  PREFER  1 

A  large  mass  meeting  of  Germans  recently 
assembled  in  Farwell  Hall,  Chicago,  to  consid¬ 
er  the  present  alarming  desecration  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  in  that  city;  to  devise  some  practical 
measures  to  prevent  such  desecra  tion ;  and  to 
put  at  least  a  respectable  i)ortion  of  our  Ger¬ 
man-born  people  right  upon  the  record,  and 
before  their  American-born  fel  low-citizens.  At 
that  meeting  earnest  and  appropriate  address¬ 
es  were  delivered  in  German  by  two  German 
evangelical  ministers  whose  names  I  cannot 
now  recall,  and  in  English  by  Rev .  Dr.  Noble 
of  the  Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  and 
by  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Chicago.  The  resolutions  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  meeting  had  the  ring  of  the  true 
coin.  In  remarkably  healthy  language  they 
deplored  and  denounced  the  past  and  increas¬ 
ing  desecration  of  the  Lord’s  day;  they  urged 
the  enforcement  of  our  laws  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  and  preservation  of  our  Sabbath ;  and 
they  justly  and  earnestly  protested  against 
those  widespread  misrepresentations  of  Ger¬ 
man  character  which  have  led  so  many  of  their 
American  fellow-citizens  to  regard  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  a  body  of  Sabbath-breakers. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  German-born  citizens 
in  this  country,  just  as  there  are  two  kinds  of 
citizens  who  are  American  -born.  Just  let  me 
ask  your  readers  which  kind  of  German- born 
citizens  they  prefer?  Which  kind  is  best  for 
the  country  — the  Farw’ell  Hall  kind  or  the 
other?  W’e  have  about  1,250,000  German-born 
people  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  We  can  have 
just  as  many  good  Presbyterian  churches 
among  them  as  we  can  supply  with  ministers. 
Such  churches  would  rapidly  give  us  succeed¬ 
ing  thousands  of  just  such  Germans  as  met  in 
Farwell  Hall.  Do  we  w’ant  such  Germans 
enough  to  ai.l  and  sustain  the  only  school  on 
the  field  that  can  supply  the  ministers  for  the 
churches  that  will  soon  give  us  thousands  of 
God-fearing  and  Sabbath-observing  Germans  ? 
It  is  an  easy  (lucstion.  Those  who  answ’er  it 
affirmatively  can  send  evidences  of  their  ear¬ 
nestness  to  Dr.  C.  O.  Waters,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Assembly’s  German  Theological 
School  of  the  Northwest,  394  West  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago,  III.,  who  will  also  answer 
all  inquiries.  Those  who  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  Germans  will  not  send  a  dollar.  W. 


INDIAN  PASTOR  OF  THE  STOCKBRIDGES. 

No  tribe  of  Indians  is  better  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  than  that  which 
took  its  name  from  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and 
removed  from  there  nearly  a  century  since, 
flrst  to  Oneida  Reservation,  New  York,  and 
thence  to  their  present  home  in  Wisconsin. 
The  leading  character  in  that  tribe  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  Rev.  Jeremiah  Slinger- 
land,  recently  deceased.  As  a  man,  and  not 
simply  as  an  educated  Indian  and  successful 
l>astor  of  the  most  civilized  tribe  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  was  remarkable,  and  could  not  be 
known  casually  without  calling  out  hearty  ad¬ 
miration,  Our  Berkshire  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  interesting  address  he  gave  at  Stock- 
bridge  a  few  years  since,  which  was  published 
at  that  time.  His  manner,  modes  of  thought, 
and  style  of  preaching  were  those  of  the  Puri* 
tan  minister  of  a  preceding  generation.  God’s 
sovereignty  and  righteousness  were  ever  be 
fore  him,  and  his  prayers  were  characterized 
by  unusual  reverence  and  dignity  of  thought. 
He  was  modest,  and  had  no  relish  for  show. 
His  Presbytery  (Winnebago)  would  gladly  have 
sent  him  to  the  General  Assembly  this  year, 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  go  because  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  he  would  attract,  although  he  would  have 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  commissioner 
with  ability  and  fidelity.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  tribe,  of  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  Sa¬ 
chem,  and  had  a  constant  regard  for  their  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  interests.  Few  men  were 
more  industrious  or  more  generous  in  hospital¬ 
ity,  or  in  earing  for  the  poor.  The  following 
outline  of  his  life  prepared  by  one  who  knew 
him,  will  interest  all.  The  life  of  such  a  man 
should  stimulate  to  missionary  zeal,  and  in¬ 
crease  the  Interest  in  those  who  are  the  only 
real  native  Americans : 

Jekemiah  Slinoerlanu  whs  born  B'eb.  Cth,  1818, 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  with  an  aunt 
until  seven  years  of  age.  His  earliest  recoliections 
were  associated  with  the  death  of  both  parents 
After  their  death  he  was  taken  by  his  grandmo¬ 
ther,  until  deprived  of  her  care  by  her  death,  and 
was  then  eared  for  by  the  aunt  above  mentioned, 
and  with  whom  ho  was  found  by  a  distant  relative 
from  Wisconsin,  the  noted  John  W.  Quincy,  who 
acted  for  the  tribe  in  tlieir  business  transactions 
with  the  Government.  This  place  since  his  death, 
about  the  year  1856,  has  been  faithfully  filled  by 
the  subject  of  this  narrative.  Mr.  Quincy  became 
so  much  intereete<l  in  the  t>right,  active  little  boy, 
that  he  tried  to  induce  those  few  families  who  still 
lingered  in  the  State  of  New  York  after  the  remov¬ 
al  of  the  trllt)e  to  Wisconsin,  to  follow  them  to  their 
new  home,  but  succeeded  in  getting  only  a  few  to 
accompany  him.  .4fter  much  hesitation  he  obtain¬ 
ed  the  consent  of  the  aunt  to  allow  him  to  adopt 
the  little  Jeremiah,  upon  the  promise  of  giving  him 
all  of  the  advantages  in  his  power,  which  promise 
was  faithfully  kept,  and  his  little  j>rotege  was  sent 
to  the  mission  school  until  old  enough  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  for  v.ork  upon  the  farm,  in  which  he 
was  well  instructed  during  the  proper  season,  and 
In  the  Winter  kept  at  school.  At  the  age  of  nine 
teen  ho  obtained  a  hope  in  Christ  under  the  faith¬ 
ful  labors  of  the  beloved  Rev.  Mr.  Ordway. 

His  all-pervading  desire  was  to  be  useful  to  his 
people  and  to  serve  God  in  the  (iospel  ministry. 
For  this  he  prayed,  and  persuade<l  home  friends, 
to  whom  he  was  very  dear,  to  spare  him  to  go  East 
to  school.  He  was  gratified  in  this  desire,  and  he 
with  two  other  promising  young  Christian  men 
left  home  for  Oneida  Institute  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  Fall  of  the  same  year.  He  spent  two 
years  at  Oneida,  three  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
three  years  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  At 
college,  at  his  suggestion,  a  prayer-meeting  by  the 
students  was  sustained  in  his  room,  and  during  his 
whole  course  he  taught  two  Sunday-school  classes 
after  church  services  every  Sabbath.  He  sustain¬ 
ed  himself  in  part  bj'  teaching  through  vacations, 
and  in  part  by  gifts  from  benevolent  ladies,  with 
the  exception  of  a  gift  to  him  of  about  one  hundred 
dollars  from  the  tribe.  When  he  graduated  in  1845 
he  was  considered  second  in  his  studies.  After  he 
returned  home  his  ministerial  services  were  uncall¬ 
ed  for,  as  his  people  were  supplied  in  that  respect, 
He  accepted  a  situation  as  teacher  of  the  tribe, 
and  faithfully  taught  the  rest  of  his  life  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  years,  which  were  taken  up 
by  the  removal  of  the  tribe  from  Calumette  county 


to  their  present  location  in  Shawano  county,  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  1857.  Then  the  tribe  dispensed  with 
the  labors  of  their  missionary,  and  he  undertaking 
the  work,  was  ordained  about  the  year  1864  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Winnebago.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  their  minister  as  well  as  teacher.  His  minis¬ 
terial  labors  have  ever  been  without  charge ;  and 
to  eke  out  his  small  salaiy  ($400  lor  teaching),  he 
has  cultivated  a  small  farm,  being  relieved  from 
teaching  at  times  by  his  wife,  while  he  labored 
through  the  Summers  of  twenty-seven  years. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  useful  life,  he 
was  aftlicted  constantly  by  rheumatism,  from  which 
he  suffered  extremely,  but  patiently;  and  at  last 
being  worn  out,  he  fell  at  his  post  by  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  But  his  end  was  peace,  and  his  re¬ 
ward — not  of  debt,  but  of  grace — sure.  He  ever 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  always  found  a  way  for  their  relief.  He 
always  opened  his  hand  wide  to  a  poor  brother. 
Many  prayers  has  he  offered  for  the  impenitent, 
for  whom  he  felt  so  anxiously  as  at  times  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  sleep;  but  he  always  rejoiced  over 
the  repentant,  and  felt  great  joy  of  heart  over  the 
consistent  Christian.  He  loved  Presbyterianism 
absorbinglj'.  His  Bible  was  his  first  book,  as  he 
arose  very  early  to  peruse  its  loved  pages.  Every¬ 
thing  that  brought  sorrow  or  anxiety  to  his  tried 
heart,  was  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth.  Perplexities,  doubts,  expected  difficul¬ 
ties,  were  all  spread  out  before  the  Lord,  and  ho 
waited  for  that  guiding  without  which  he  felt  that 
ho  could  not  act.  He  mourned  deeply  over  the 
death  of  his  only  son  and  child,  and  his  friends 
can  well  remember  that  the  affiiction  was  so  sanc¬ 
tified  to  him  that  for  tlie  twenty  years  since,  ho 
has  been  entirely  devoted  to  his  loved  work  in  the 
service  of  his  Master,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his 
heart.  Generosity,  integrity,  faithfulness,  and 
modesty  w’cre  very  i)rominent  characteristics.  He 
had  the  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree  of  making 
home  pleasant.  None  could  be  more  greatly  miss¬ 
ed,  and  none  could  be  more  sincerely  mourned  for 
by  his  family  and  people.  Ho  died  Juno  5th,  1884, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 


ONCE  MORE  AT  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  in  vacation  of  the  College  and  Semi¬ 
nary,  is  a  very  quiet  place.  The  students  are  all 
dispersed,  except  residents  of  the  town,  and  those 
too  far  from  home  to  leave  the  borough.  Yet 
there  is  very  much  to  interest  any  one  who  has  ever 
residefl  hero.  The  magnificent  college  e<Ufices, 
twenty-one  in  number,  on  the  spacious  campus,  be¬ 
sides  six  professors’  buildings  and  the  old  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  much  extended  of  late  in  length, 
make  an  imposing  appearance  unequalled  in  Amer¬ 
ica  or  Europe,  except  by  Oxford  in  England.  The 
only  thing  lacking  to  complete  the  literary  scene 
is  a  river  or  water  prospect,  like  the  Cam  in  Great 
Britain  on  which  Cambridge  University  is  situated, 
or  Oxford  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Isis.  The  new 
presidential  mansion,  with  a  view  for  miles  around, 
also  adds  to  the  college  prospect,  most  grand  and 
prepossessing  to  the  beholder  of  art  and  nature 
combined. 

A  visit  to  the  Seminary  grounds  increases  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  visitor ;  not  simply  the  old  hall, 
but  Brown  Hall  and  Stuart  Hall,  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Hotel,  complete  the  architectural  panorama. 
What  wonders  have  been  worked  here  in  fifty  yeara. 
How  the  trees  have  grown.  How  private  dwellings 
have  multiplied  in  this  beautiful  borough.  What 
increase  of  population.  Still  Princeton  is  only  a 
borough. 

A  visit  to  the  old  cemetery  shows  also  how  the 
great  congregation  of  the  dead  has  multiplied. 
There  lies  good  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  LL.D.,  who 
died  in  1850,  vacating  the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Sacred  Rhetoric.  There  sleeps  the 
excellent  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  the  Professor 
of  Systematic  and  Polemic*  Theology,  and  under 
or  near  the  same  monument  Mrs.  Janetta  Waddell 
Alexander,  his  wife,  who  died  respectively  in  1851 
and  1852.  These  laid  the  foundations  of  Piinceton 
Theological  Seminary. 

This  place  also  is  the  resort  of  returned  mission¬ 
aries  to  educate  their  sons,  a  circle  of  whom  the 
writer  met,  and  with  one  of  whom  he  is  a  guest, 
namely.  Rev.  R.  G.  Wilder,  lately  from  India  and 
Kolapoor,  but  now  here  as  editor  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Review,  a  work  of  great  industry  and  investi¬ 
gation.  Take  for  example  the  following  extract 
from  a  table  of  the  "  Comparative  Progress  of  Some 
American  Missions  in  India  in  1882-1883  : 

Net  gain 

Him.  Women.  Erpentes.  incDm'tM 


PresbyterlaiiH  Id  North  India. 

.28 

48 

tl02.890.78 

0 

"  Kolapoor  ... 

.  R 

7 

10,9(<A.I» 

3 

Reformnd  (Gorman) Church... 

..  3 

a 

3.500.25 

28 

Lutherans  . 

,.  8 

7 

38,320.00 

93 

A  m  erlcan  Bi  >ard  .... 

.28 

34 

104,288.01 

169 

United  Presbylerlans  . 

.  7 

13 

27,294.00 

211 

Canada  Baptists . 

.  8 

8 

19,020.16 

255 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . 

.86 

44 

81,535.25 

255 

Baptist  Missionary  Union . 

.17 

20 

04,391.67 

3285 

These  figures  are  taken  from 

the  published  reports 

of  the  different  organizations.  Local  reports  may 
vary,  but  we  use  the  official  figures.” 

What  can  these  figures  mean  ?  Are  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Missions  losing  ground  ?  Have 
dissensions  among  the  mi.ssionaries  and  Secreta¬ 
ries  of  our  Board,  arisen  and  driven  away  the  Sjeir- 
It  of  God,  that  flies  fronc  strife  and  controversy  ? 
“Quench  not  the  Spirit.”  S.  S.  H. 


COMMENC  EMENTS  IN  CENTRAL.  NEW  YORK. 

BY  SAMUEL  T.  CLARKE. 

Aurora  on  Cayuga.  June  30,  1884. 

Dr.  William  B.  Sprague  once  turned,  iu  former 
days,  long  enough  from  his  fascinating  Annals,  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  praise  to  this  Cayuga  Lake  region. 
That  was,  however,  before  it  had  put  on  its  lat¬ 
ter-day  glory ;  for  now  the  educational  belt  of  New 
York  State  may  be  said  to  run  through  its  fair  wa¬ 
ters. 

If  Buffalo  and  Western  New  York  Is  the  belt  of 
commercial  Interests,  and  New  York  and  the  East 
of  financial  and  political  influence,  Cayuga  Lake  is 
the  centre  of  Sio  rising  intellectual  culture  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

This  is  largely  the  result  of  what  the  Cornells 
and  Morgans,  and  Wells,  and  other  millionaire 
families  have  done  to  locate  in  these  beautiful 
scenes  the  young  seats  of  metropolitan  learning. 

At  one  end  of  the  Lake  rise  the  almost  countless 
structures  of  Cornell  for  men,  hero  the  eciually  gen¬ 
erous  halls  of  Wells  College  for  women,  and  hack 
about  ten  miles  rise  the  towers  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
the  training  sc^hool  of  the  ministry. 

As  a  preparatory  school,  ambitious  to  vie  with 
.Andover  and  Exeter,  the  Cayuga  Lake  Academy, 
founded  in  1790,  has  renewed  its  youth  imder  the 
same  generous  patrons  and  endowments. 

This  cluster  of  institutions  has  just  closed  its 
annual  Commencement  season. 

WELLS  COLLEGE. 

As  Dr.  Irenreus  Prime  in  presenting  the  diplomas 
to  the  graduating  class  felicitously  observed,  this 
Institution  has  never  appeared  more  attractive 
than  now,  when  it  has  reached  its  sweet  sixteen, 
the  number  of  years  since  its  birth. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity. 
Perfect  in  all  appointments  that  money  can  fur¬ 
nish,  the  faculty  carefully  selected,  full  of  students, 
and  with  an  ample  surplus  of  receipts  over  ex|)en- 
ditures  for  the  year,  the  exhibit  is  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  one  to  its  friends,  and  complimentary  to  its 
management. 

During  the  past  year,  too,  special  courses  in  liter¬ 
ature  and  music  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  students 
through  the  generosity  of  H.  A.  Morgan,  Esq. 

The  labors  of  the  local  faculty  have  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  presence  and  aid  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  the  field  of  English 
History ;  by  Prof.  Blackburn  of  London,  a  distin¬ 
guished  art  critic ;  by  Prof.  Corson  of  Cornell,  in 
poetry;  by  Mme.  Helen  Hopekirk  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Sherwin  of  Boston,  in  Music ;  and  by  Prof. 
Churchill  of  .Andover  in  Elocution. 


Aiming  to  do  a  work  somewhat  different  from 
Vassar  and  Wellesley,  combining  the  family  idea 
of  its  charter,  with  the  highest  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  period,  the  unsectarian  Wells  College 
is  attracting  more  and  more  attention  from  the 
public  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  return  of  the  faculty  from  their  Summer 
wanderings  in  Europe,  a  most  auspicious  Autumn 
opening  is  already  assured  for  Wells. 

OUR  BOSTON  GUEST. 

Dr.  Joseph  T.  Duryea  of  Boston,  delighted  his 
old  New  York  friends  by  a  run  over  to  our  Com¬ 
mencement  season.  His  public  addresses  during 
his  few  days  in  Aurora  were  even  more  magnetic 
and  full  of  meat  than  ever.  He  declared  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  observations  that  Wells  needed  neither 
to  boom  nor  beg,  since  by  its  ample  endowment 
and  thorough  work  it  had  won  the  highest  position. 

If  Hamilton  must  lose  its  present  President,  as 
recently  published  rumors  seem  to  indicate,  some 
of  the  alumni  hereabouts  think  that  nothing  better 
can  be  done  than  to  import  back  the  Boston  mag¬ 
net.  This  would  seem  to  insure  that  future  for 
this  beloved  Institution  which  its  graduates  are 
anxiously  waiting  and  working  for.  It  would  be  a 
grand  thing  to  add  the  Doctor  to  the  other  attrac¬ 
tions  of  our  Cayuga  Lake  system,  giving  us  tlius 
Andrew  White  at  Cornell,  the  new  Profe-ssors  at 
Auburn,  Dr.  Frisbeo  at  Wells,  and  Duryea  at  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

The  Observer  was  represents*!  by  its  tnlitor  and 
chief.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  pleasant  visit 
Dr.  Field  made  to  our  parsonage  and  pulpit  in  El¬ 
mira  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Female  College. 
He  will  bo  equally  welcome  at  the  parsonage  and 
pulpit  of  Aurora,  and  in  the  halls  of  Wells  at  any 
time. 

President  Frisbee’s  baccalaureate  was  one  of  the 
brilliant  features  of  Commencement  week,  and  did 
space  suffice  we  would  give  it  to  our  readers. 


LAKE  FOREST,  ILLINOIS. 

Large  numbers  of  friends  attended  the  closing 
exercises  of  Lake  Forest  University  this  year,  and 
on  Commencement  Day,  June  25th,  despite  the  un¬ 
pleasant  weather,  an  audience  equal  to  any  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  assembled.  The  various  performances 
were  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  President  D. 
S.  Gregory  conferred  diplomas  and  appropriate  de¬ 
grees  on  nineteen  graduates — two  from  the  Ladies’ 
Seminary,  eight  from  the  Academy,  and  nine  from 
the  College.  The  College  class  was  the  largest 
sent  out  from  the  institution  in  its  history  of  the 
past  six  years.  At  the  various  Board  meetings 
and  at  the  alumni  baniiuet,  greater  unanimity  and 
warmer  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  institution 
was  manifested  than  ever  before,  and  plwlges  of 
substantial  support  were  given  which  ensure  the 
future  of  the  University.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Rev.  Dr.  Eli  Corwin  of  Racine,  Wis.,  gave  his  note 
for  $1000,  payable  in  throe  years  with  six  per  cent. 
inter(.*st,  for  a  scholarship  fund.  Already  a  goodly 
ntimber  have  presented  themselves  as  candidates 
for  the  next  freshman  class,  and  the  prospects  are 
good  for  many  more.  Altogether,  the  exorcises 
mark  the  turning  of  a  crisis  in  the  institution’s  his¬ 
tory,  with  prospects  and  support  now  which  point 
to  the  largest  usefulness  in  the  work  of  higher 
Christian  education  in  the  Northwest.  B. 


to  Sabbath  observance  current  in  the  days  of  Mo¬ 
ses  ?  ” 

Allow  me  to  ask  the  brother  whether  he  consid¬ 
ers  the  Fourth  Commandment  as  still  in  force  ?  If 
so,  has  the  General  Assembly  exceeded  the  Divine 
command  ?  If  it  be  claimed  that  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  is  not  now  in  force,  then  no  logic,  no 
exegesis  can  prove  that  any  other  command  of  the 
Decalogue  is  still  binding ;  a  position  which  the 
most  censorious  critic  of  the  General  Assembly 
would  hardly  assume.  Allow  me  also  respectfully 
to  inquire  why  correspondents  to  religious  papers 
do  not  sign  their  names  to  articles,  especially 
where  such  superior  wisdom  is  likely  to  be  forever 
hidden  beneath  a  mm  de  plume,  as  is  manifest 
when  one  is  able  “to  chase  a  thousand,  and  to  pre¬ 
sume  to  put”  a  whole  General  Assembly  “to 
flight.”  H.  A.  Ketohum. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  June  28th,  1884. 


DR.  JESSUP’S  RESOLUTIONS. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  June  27,  1884. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist; 

Dear  Mr:  The  criticism  which  “A  Delegate” 
makes  in  The  Evangelist  of  y<;8terday  on  the 
resolutions  introduced  by  Dr.  Jessup  in  the  last 
General  Assembly  on  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It 
would  be  a  relief  to  those  of  us  who  view  with 
deepening  solicitude  the  growing  departure  from 
the  belief  and  customs  of  former  times,  if  your 
critic  would  tell  us  where  in  the  Now  Testament 
light  is  given  which  makes  clear  what  a  true  and 
Christian  view  is  of  Sunday  observance  as  released 
from  the  bondage  and  stringent  rules  of  Moses. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  John  Dixon. 

A  REFORMED  PASTOR  SPEAKS  IIIS  MIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist ; 

AllotV  mo  to  express  my  joy  over  the  boldiie.ss 
and  the  common-sen.se  of  your  correspondent  who 
signs  “A  Delegate,”  concerning  the  Sabbath.  Ttie 
Presbyterian  Church,  ns  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  leading  denominations  in  tlie  country,  ought 
to  realize  that  her  strongliold  is  not  Puritanism, 
but  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Bllilo  ns  laid  down  in 
her  Standards.  She  ought  to  strip  off,  therefore, 
the  Puritan  notion  of  “Sabbath  observance,”  wliicli 
has  no  support  in  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment;  yea,  wliich  exceeds  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
New  Testament,  an<l  follows  tlie  old  Jewish  tradi¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Sabbath  as  laid  down  by  a  few 
fanatical  writers  in  the  Talmud.  The  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  pertaining  to  the  or  a  day  of 
rest  is  not  only  far  from  recognizing  the  law  of  the 
old  dl.spensation,  but  is  aiso  unwilling  to  recognize 
any  such  day  as  a  “  Sabbath  ”  in  the  Old  Testament 
sense  of  the  word. 

“  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  moat  or  respect  a 
holy  day  Tom  hakndosh,  or  of  the  now  moon  liosh 
Chodesh,  or  Sabbath  days  g  Oafiftarcav  lorn  hnsha- 
hoth,"  or  “one  man  estoometh  one  day  above  ano¬ 
ther;  anotlier  (isteometh  every  day  alike,”  are 
words  that  no  Puritan  tlivlne  nor  any  clear-headed 
exegeto  can  use  in  favor  of  old-fasliioned  or  Tal- 
mudical  or  Puritanical  observance  of  the  “Ssil»- 
bath.” 

I  am  proml  and  glad  to  say,  though  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  is  a 
small  body  in  <!omparieon  with  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  in  that  Synod  in  her  last  session  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wlio  had  the  boldness  to 
“plead  for  a  true  and  Christian  view  of  Sunday 
observance,”  as  your  “Delegate”  wishes  that  it 
may  be  done  by  a  Presbyterian.  Rev.  Dr.  Hartley 
of  Christ  Church,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  with  his  full  voice, 
and  in  a  very  impressive  and  pleasing  manner,  de- 
clare<l  “  Mr.  President.  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
word  ‘  Sabbath  ’  stricken  from  the  report,  and  the 
word  ‘  Siinday  ’  insertc*!,  as  we  do  not  live  un¬ 
der  the  Jewish  dispensation!”  The  Presbyterian 
Church  oiitgrows  the  Reformed  Church  in  num¬ 
bers;  the  Refornietl  Church  excels  the  Presljyterl- 
an  Church  in  Ixjldness.  John  M.  Reiner, 

Pa»tor  Reforrae<l  (3iurch  at  West  l.«y(len,  N.  Y. 

uPRIC'KINO  SHARP  PINH  INTO  THE  SACRED 
BODY  OF  THE  OENERAL  ASSEMBLY.’’ 

To  tho  Editor  of  Tho  Now  York  Evangoltot : 

Under  tho  above  caption,  which  in  itself  savors 
of  juvenile  mischief-making,  “A  Delegate”  indulg¬ 
es  in  what  you  are  pleasfsl  to  term  “pungent  re¬ 
marks”  upon  the  late  General  Assembly.  It  is 
seldom  that  I  ask  to  be  hoard  through  the  press, 
but  regarding  this  article  from  my  humble  and  In¬ 
conspicuous  standpoint,  to  remain  silent  would  be 
sin.  Your  corrt*spondent’8  reference  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  “Puritanic  resolutions  on  the  Lord’s  day,  re¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Je.s8up,”  which  he  admits  “were 
passed  with  but  two  dissenting  voices,”  smacks  of 
the  most  supremo  coneeit.  Doubtless  his  was  one 
of  the  “  two  voices”  that  were  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions  referre*!  to.  Of  course  these  two 
voices  repreeento<l  two  delegates  who  were  possess¬ 
ed  of  more  wisdom  than  all  tho  balance  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.  It  is  wonderful  how  toads  try  to  become 
oxen  in  order  to  impress  uiwn  others  their  inflated 
ideas,  but  they  should  remember  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  fraught  with  peril.  “A  Delegate  ”  swoops 
down  upon  the  terrified  ecclesiastical  court  with 
this  stunning  inquiry:  “When  will  tho  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  realize  that  the  flrst  day  of  the  week  is 
not  tho  Jewish  Sabbath,”  (how  thankful  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  General  Assembly  should  bo  to  “A  Del¬ 
egate  ”  for  this  profound  discovery  of  modern  re¬ 
search,)  “  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  authority 
for  transferring  to  that  day  the  stringent  rules  as 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  FRANCE. 

The  Directors  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Chris¬ 
tian  Union  ask  a  hearing  from  American  Christians 
and  Churches  for  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelization  of  France. 

Under  tho  guidance,  as  we  trust,  of  tho  Master 
himself,  the  work  of  the  Union  for  the  present,  has 
been  consecrated  to  tho  European  field,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  France.  The  scattered  mission  work  in 
this  country  has  been  suspended ;  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  has  been  reduced,  in  the  interest  of  efficien¬ 
cy,  from  forty  tj  scarce  more  than  one-third  of  that 
number ;  and  in  every  department  earnest  effort  has 
been  made  to  join  economy  with  thorough  effect¬ 
iveness.  Wo  submit  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  conversion  of  Franco  to  tho  Evangelical 
Faith  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
plea  for  France  does  not  rest  simply  on  its  census 
of  37,000,000  of  souls.  France  has  rank  and  power. 
It  is  in  the  van  of  the  world’s  march.  It  holds  the 
destinies  of  other  nations  linked  with  its  own.  Its 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  give  counsel 
to  men  of  thought  and  to  men  of  affairs  in  other 
nations. 

In  the  conflict  between  evangelical  religion  and 
the  allied  forces  of  supei*stition  and  infidelity, 
Franco  cannot  stand  neutral.  From  her  relation 
to  other  nations,  and  still  more  because  of  the  ar¬ 
dent  enthusiasm  of  her  own  mind,  she  must  have  a 
large  part  in  the  struggle. 

2.  The  present  time  is  a  time  of  special  peril. 
With  a  population  nominally  papal,  tho  traditional 
faith  of  France  is  losing  its  power  over  the  souls  of 
men  witl»  wonderful  rapidity.  On  the  one  hand  the 
number  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  rapidly 
declining;  on  the  otlier  the  number  of  the  free¬ 
thinkers  is  rai)idly  increasing.  The  new  maxims 
of  the  Republic  proclaim  liberty  of  thought.  Avow¬ 
ed  hostility  to  Romo  is  encouraged.  In  the  name 
of  patriotism,  loading  statesmen  renounce  religion. 
For  the  great  multitude  in  France  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  Romanism  or  infidelity.  France  is  doomed 
to  become  athel.stic  unless  a  true  Gospel  shall  come 
to  her  people.  If  France  be»'om**8  atheistic  the  in¬ 
fection  will  extend  to  our  own  people,  as  it  has 
heretofore.  Our  ('hrlstian  patriotism  indorses  the 
appeal  for  B’raneo. 

3.  But  tho  present  is  a  time  of  special  promise. 
The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound.  The  spirit  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  that  pervades  the  nation,  tho  stead¬ 
fast  patient  zeal  of  the  Protestant  Christians  of 
France,  and  tho  natural  recoil  from  a  false  faith, 
have  combined  to  secure  for  Franco  absolute  relig¬ 
ious  froeilom.  Both  among  tho  rulers  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  good  will  toward  Christianity  prevails.  A  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  tho  Deputies  and  Senators 
are  already  Protestants.  Eager  crowds  gather  to 
hear  tho  Gospel,  as  now  to  them  as  though  they 
had  never  hoard  of  Him  who  gave  it.  Multitudes 
are  on  the  alert,  glad  to  welcome  a  truth  that  will 
save  them  from  the  abyss  of  Infidelity.  To  preach 
tho  Gospel  to  such  men  is  like  carrying  food  to 
those  who  have  long  suffered  tho  pangs  of  hung^, 
who  have  spent  their  money  for  that  which  Is  not 
bread.  Do*^  not  this  state  of  things  in  France  ful¬ 
ly  justify  the  new  departure  of  this  Society  ? 

4.  The  churches  have  wisely  abstained  from  de¬ 
nominational  missions  to  the  French.  Tho  “  Mis¬ 
sionary  Herald,”  February,  1881,  rightly  estimates 
tho  conditions  of  most  effective  evangelization  when 
It  says  “  The  groat  work  is  to  be  done  by  Protest¬ 
ants  in  France  through  their  own  local  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

5.  Tl>e  Amcri(*an  and  Foreign  Christian  Union 
conducts  its  work  in  tho  name  of  our  common  evan¬ 
gelical  Christianity.  It  works  in  cooperation  with 
the  existing  evangelical  missionary  Societies  of 
Fraime,  aiul  in  counsel  with  them.  It  is  tho  Socie¬ 
ty  to  which  chiefly  tho  earnest  appeals  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ProtesUints  are  directed.  For  intelligent  meth¬ 
ods  of  approach  to  the  French  mind,  for  the  amount 
of  evangelistic  work  done  in  comparison  with  its 
pecuniary  cost,  the  missionary  organizations  of  the 
B’ronch  cliurches  enjoy  an  immense  advantage  over 
any  other  agencies  that  we  could  employ. 

Happily  tho  Rev.  R.  W.  McAll,  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  noble  mission  that  bears  his  name, 
has  galiHHl  access  to  the  hearts  of  many  in  our 
churches.  No  man  more  earnestly  than  he,  and 
none  more  intelligently,  pleads  the  cause  that  we 
would  aid.  The  very  interest  that  has  been  arous¬ 
ed  in  his  mi.ssion,  stirs  his  solicitude  lest  in  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  work  we  forget  tho  three  chief  Societies 
established  by  the  I’rench  churches  and  for  the 
cliurches.  If  our  interest  in  his  work  should  wlth- 
<lraw  interest  from  their  work,  it  would  be  a  lalam- 
ity  to  botli. 

ITor  B’ranco  ns  a  nation  that  fills  a  larger  place  in 
tho  current  religious  history  of  tho  world  and  ex¬ 
erts  a  larger  power  than  many  nations  united,  but 
which  is  in  great  need,  we  appeal  to  the  churches 
and  to  individual  Ohristians. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  tho  Rev.  George  B. 
Safford,  D.D.,  Room  43,  Bible  House,  will  address 
churches  that  may  wish  to  h«iar  more  particular 
statements  relating  to  tho  French  work.  The 
“  (’hrlstian  World  ”  will  specially  devote  its  pages 
to  reports  from  France. 

On  behalf  of  the  Union,  we  earnestly  ask  a  place 
among  the  objects  to  which  churches  regularly  con¬ 
tribute,  and  to  which  men  glad  to  enlarge  their 
share  in  the  building  of  tho  Lord’s  kingdom,  freely 
give.  [Slgno<lJ  Directors :  Wm.  M.  Taylor,  H.  I. 
Prime,  O.  H.  'Tiffany,  W.  T.  Sabine,  L.  T.  Chamber- 
lain,  Henry  Talmadge,  H.  C.  Houghton,  E.  B.  Coe. 
A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  E.  S.  West,  J.  W.  Cooper,  Frank 
A.  Ferris,  Wm.  Ives  Washburn. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

Hollyhock,  my  Hollyhock,  Is  this  you  V  How 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  once  more !  Where  have  you 
been  so  long  ?  For  years  so  many  I  would  not 
like  to  count  them,  I  have  missed  your  dear,  hon- 
«*8t  face  from  among  the  flowers.  No  garden,  no 
conservatory  contaliifnl  you.  No  front  yard  was 
made  homelike  by  your  presence.  You  stood  up, 
straight  and  tall,  by  no  door-stone.  I  sought  you 
where  you  grew  In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  but 
you  had  departed  like  all  else  for  which  I  longed. 
When  I  askeil  a  faded  aster  leaning  wearily  against 
the  wall  “Where  is  Hollyhock  ?”  it  only  shudder¬ 
ed  In  November’s  blast.  I  thought  you  dead, 
brave  flower;  but  here  you  are,  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  as  ever.  And  it  is  with  honor  they  have  brought 
you  back.  The  love  of  the  lowly  folk  was  always 
yotirs;  now  you  are  made  much  of  by  people  of 
wealth  and  culture.  To  you  are  accorded  con¬ 
spicuous  positions  among  the  proudest  garden 
flowers.  But,  steadfast  Hollyhock,  flattery  and 
attention  cannot  spoil  you.  True  to  tho  memories 
and  the  loves  of  old,  and  to  your  own  sincere  and 
homo-loving  nature  you  will  over  be.  And  though 
you  have  become  to  the  few  early  friends  that  re¬ 
main  to  you  a  thing  of  wonderful  power,  for  you 
are  at  once  a  telephone  and  a  teleorao,  you  will, 
superior  to  all  airs  and  affectations,  remain  in  sim¬ 
plicity  and  quiet  dignity  forever  yourself,  a  holly¬ 
hock.  Augusta  Moore. 
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Snndajr,  Jnlj'  40.  1884. 

GOD^  COTENANT  WITH  DAVID. 

The  Lesson :  2  Sam.  vii.  1-16. 

I.  And  It  c&me  to  pass,  when  the  king  sat  In  his  house,  and 
the  Lord  had  given  him  rest  round  about  from  all  his 
enemies; 

3.  That  the  king  said  unto  Nathan  the  prophet,  See  now, 

I  dwell  In  an  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  Ood  dwelleth 
within  curtains. 

3.  And  Nathan  said  to  the  king,  Oo,  do  all  that  is  In  thine 
heart;  for  the  Lord  Is  with  thee. 

«.  And  It  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  word  of  the 
liord  came  unto  Nathan,  sajlng, 

S.  Oo  and  tell  my  servant  David,  Thus  salth  the  Lord, 
Slmlt  thou  build  me  an  house  for  me  to  dwell  In  ? 

3.  Whereas  I  have  not  dwelt  In  any  house  since  the  time 
that  I  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  ^fypt,  even 
to  this  day,  but  have  walked  In  a  tent  and  In  a  tabernacle. 

T.  In  all  the  places  wherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the 
children  of  Israel  spake  I  a  word  with  any  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  whom  I  commanded  to  teed  my  people  Israel,  say¬ 
ing,  Why  build  ye  not  me  an  house  of  cedar  ? 

8.  Now  therefore  so  shalt  thou  say  unto  my  servant  David, 
Thus  salth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  took  thee  from  the  sheepcote, 
from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my  people,  over 
Israel : 

t.  And  I  was  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  wenteet,  and 
have  cat  off  all  thine  enemies  out  of  thy  sight,  and  have 
made  thee  a  great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of  the  great 
men  that  are  In  the  earth. 

It.  Moreover  I  will  appoint  a  place  for  my  people  Israel, 
and  will  plant  them,  that  they  may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their 
own,  and  move  no  more ;  neither  shall  the  childron  of  wick¬ 
edness  afflict  them  any  more,  as  beforetime, 

II.  And  as  since  the  time  that  I  commanded  Judges  to  be 
over  my  people  Israel,  and  have  caused  thee  to  rest  from 
all  thine  enemies.  Also  the  Lord  telleth  thee  that  he  will 
make  thee  an  house. 

13.  And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which 
shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  eetablish  his 
kingdom. 

18.  He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  stab- 
lish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  forever. 

14.  I  will  be  his  father,  and  he  shall  be  my  son.  If  he 
oommit  iniquity,  1  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men, 
and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men : 

16.  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him,  as  I 
took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  thee. 

16.  And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established 
forever  before  thee :  thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDOE,  D.S. 

Golden  Text — “Thy  throne  shall  be  e.stablished 
forever. — 2  Sam.  vii.  16. 

The  general  thought  of  this  lesson  is 

1.  The  purpose  of  David  to  build  a  house  for 
the  Lord. 

2.  The  divine  revelation  to  the  prophet  Na¬ 
than  that  David  should  not  build  this  house, 
or  temple,  but  that 

3.  It  should  be  built  by  his  seed,  and  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  in  Solomon,  his  son. 

Vebses  1-3.  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given 
him  rest  round  about  from  all  his  enemies.” 
The  picture  here  is  of  the  king  sitting  in  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  luxuries  and  honors,  en¬ 
joying  a  season  of  peace  after  the  many  years 
of  warfare  with  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  Now 
if  we  regard  this  chapter  as  in  its  true  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
David  was  at  rest  from  all  his  enemies:  for 
while  he  had  gained  a  double  victory  over 
them,  yet  there  were  other  enemies  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  It  would  seem  more  probable 
that  the  events  of  our  lesson  followed  chapter 
viii. :  for  with  the  close  of  that  chapter  David 
did  have  peace,  but  even  this  was  not  perma¬ 
nent.  Now  if  you  turn  to  Deut.  xii.  9-11,  you 
will  find  that  this  condition  of  rest  from  the 
enemies  of  Israel  was  the  promised  condition 
of  the  building  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

“  Then  there  shall  be  a  place  which  the  Lord 
your  God  shall  choose  to  cause  His  name  to 
dwell  there ;  thither  shali  ye  bring  all  that  I 
command  you.”  As  this  condition  was  now 
fulfilled,  the  mind  of  David  naturally  turned 
to  the  building  of  a  temple  within  whose  walls 
Jehovah  would  dwell  and  manifest  His  glory. 
The  first  step  of  the  king  is  to  consult  with  the 
prophet  Nathan.  This  prophet  was  a  bold  and 
fearless  servant  of  God,  who,  though  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  king,  never  hesitated  to 
declare  the  message  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
King  of  kings.  In  2  Sam.  xii.  1-14  he  reproves 
JDavid  for  bis  sin  of  adultery  and  murder.  In 
2ibh%i  .  xxix.  25  we  find  that  he  assisted  David 
in  reorganizing  the  public  worship.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Solomon  as  a  child  was  educated  by 
him  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  and  he  anointed  the  young 
prince  as  king  before  the  death  of  David 
(1  Kings  i.  33-39).  It  seems  also  from  the  men¬ 
tion  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  that 
he  acted  as  an  historian,  writing  for  future 
generations  the  annals  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  David  consults  with  Nathan  regard¬ 
ing  the  building  of  a  house  for  God,  and  he 
gives  as  a  reason  for  the  measure  that  since  he, 
the  earthly  king,  dwelt  in  a  iiermanent  and 
costly  palace,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  right  that 
the  Lord’s  house  should  be  a  temixirary  tent 
or  a  curtained  tabernacle.  See  Exodus  xxvi. 
Now  this  desire  of  David  certainly  indicated  a 
pious  disposition  and  a  spirit  of  humility  which 
are  commendable.  The  proiwsition  appeared 
to  Nathan  a  good  one,  and  without  waiting  to 
seek  the  divine  wisdom  on  the  matter,  he  ap¬ 
proves  of  it,  and  bids  David  go  and  carry  ids 
purpose  into  execution,  assuring  him  of  the 
favor  of  God.  From  what  follows  we  learn 
that  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  to  our  own  finite 

and  that  even  the  holiest  of  men  may 
err  regarding  what  is  pleasing  to  God.  The 
only  safe  course  is  to  always  look  up  for  heav¬ 
enly  guidance :  to  pray  before  entering  upon 
any  undertaking,  “  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  ” 

Verses  4-7.  God  interiKises  in  the  matter, 
and  this  is  done  by  a  revelation  to  Nathan  on 
the  night  after  David  had  communicated  his 
purpose  of  building  the  house.  It  is  a  question 
of  little  importance  how  this  revelation  was 
made.  Bead  Num.  xii.  6 ;  1  Kings  iii.  5 ;  1  iSam. 
iii.  1-14 ;  Isa.  xxi.  10.  It  may  have  been  in  a 
dream,  or  through  a  vision,  or  by  an  audible 
-  voice,  or  by  a  revelation  of  God’s  Spirit  to  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  imixirtant  fact  is, 
that  the  project  which  seemed  to  Nathan  and 
the  King  as  commendable,  was  not  pleasing  to 
God,  and  that  not  David  but  his  seed  was  to 
build  the  house.  “Shalt  thou  build  Me  a 
house  for  Me  to  dwell  in  ?  ”  In  the  Septuagint 
and  Syriac  version  it  reads  “Thou  shalt  not 
build  ” ;  while  some  translators  render  it  “  Is 
it  thou  that  wishest  to  build  ?”  etc.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  a  negative  significance.  As  far  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  house,  the  will  of  God  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  purpose  of  David ;  but  God  did 
not  agree  with  Israel’s  king  that  he  was  the 
one  to  build  it.  And  why  ?  What  are  the  di¬ 
vine  reasons  which  necessitate  this  disa])i>oiut- 
ment  of  the  pious  wish  of  David  ?  They  are— 

1.  That  so  long  as  the  people  had  no  fixed 
permanent  home,  the  visible  dwelling  place  of 
Israel’s  God  could  not  be  ix:rmanent  (verse  6). 
There  was  the  necessity  of  frequent  change,  as 
in  the  wilderness  the  tabernacle  tent  was  ever 
being  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
when  the  Jordan  was  crossed,  and  they  were 
fighting  with  their  enemies  for  the  iwssession 
of  Canaan,  the  ark  was  at  Gilgal,  and  then  at 
Shiloh,  and  then  at  Nob  and  Gideon  (1  Chron. 
xvii.  5). 

2.  In  all  this  time  of  changes,  when  the 
earthly  habitation  of  Jehovah  had  been  only  a 
teat,  there  had  come  no  command  to  Moses, 
Joshua,  or  David  to  build  a  temple  for  the  di¬ 
vine  worship  (1  Kings  viii.  16). 

Verse  7.  Notice  the  words  “  In  all  the  places 
wherein  I  have  walked  with  all  the  children  of 
Israel.”  The  covenant-keeping  Ood  had  never 
left  them  in  ail  their  history,  not  even  when 
they  disobeyed  Him  and  forsook  Him  to  bow 
down  to  graven  images.  Yet  the  divine  pres¬ 
ence  had  never  been  removed.  Ood  had  walk¬ 
ed  with  them,  caring  for  and  blessing  them. 
So  the  promise  to  the  Christian  Is  “  I  will  nev¬ 
er  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee.”  As  Ood  and 
Adam  walked  together  in  Eden,  as  God  and 
Enoch  walked  one  with  the  other,  as  the  Son 
of  Ood  and  the  three  young  confessors  walked 


in  sweet  comi>anionship  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  furnace,  as  the  risen  Saviour  walked  with 
the  two  disciples  to  Emmaus,  so  may  every  be¬ 
liever  enjoy  the  constant  companionship  of 
this  same  Jehovah-Jesus ;  and  when  He  walks 
with  us  He  guides,  defends,  sustains,  and 
cheers  us.  Notice  the  words  “Whom  I  com¬ 
manded  to  feed  my  people  Israel.”  The  refer¬ 
ence  here  is  to  those  tribes  from  which  the 
judges  were  chosen,  and  these  tribes  were  re¬ 
garded  as  the  heads  of  Israel.  Before  the  time 
of  David,  judges  had  been  chosen  from  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and  Benjamin.  The 
work  entrusted  to  these  judges  is  summed  up 
in  the  rich  word  “  feed.”  There  was  another 
reason  which  Nathan  revealed  to  David  in  this 
interview,  but  it  is  not  recorded  here.  It  was 
that  the  King  of  Israel  was  a  man  of  war,  and 
had  shed  blood,  and  therefore  God  would  not 
permit  him  to  build  the  temple,  which  was  to 
be  the  divine  dwelling  place.  Bead  1  Chron. 
xxii.  6-10,  xxviii.  2-8. 

Verses  8-11.  While  God  thus  disappoints 
David,  He  calls  up  to  his  memory  the  divine 
goodness  of  the  past,  so  that  His  servant  will 
see  that  he  has  no  cause  for  complaining. 

1.  God  had  advanced  David  from  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  position  to  one  of  great  glory,  even  the 
throne  of  Israel.  “  I  took  thee  from  the  sheep- 
cote,  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over 
My  jieople,  over  Israel.”  It  had  not  been 
chance  which  had  elevated  the  Son  of  Jesse, 
but  in  every  event  there  had  been  the  hand  of 
God,  ordering  every  circumstance  and  making 
even  the  anger  of  Saul  to  work  out  His  de¬ 
struction  and  David’s  advancement.  There  is 
a  Providence  that  shapes  our  lives,  and  if  we 
will  but  let  God  work  in  us  and  through  us  His 
holy  will,  then  we  shall  occupy  just  those 
positions  where  we  can  do  the  most  for  His 
glory. 

2.  God  had  given  David  victory  over  his  ene¬ 
mies.  None  had  been  able  to  stand  before 
him,  from  the  day  when  he  slew  Goliath  with 
the  sling  and  the  smooth  stone  from  the  brook. 
And  this  succession  of  victories  was  not  prima¬ 
rily  due  to  the  military  skill  of  David  or  to  the 
bravery  of  his  army,  but  to  the  divine  blessing. 
“I  was  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  wentest, 
and  have  cut  off  ail  thine  enemies  out  of  thy 
sight.”  If  you  will  study  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  King  of  Israel,  you  will  find  that 
there  were  times  when  the  army  of  the  enemy 
outnumbered  David’s  army,  but  with  God  on 
his  side  it  was  not  a  question  of  numbers,  for 
one  with  God  can  chase  a  thousand,  and  two 
can  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

3.  God  had  made  David  renowned  among 
the  great  men  of  the  world  (Gen.  xii.  2;  1  Sam. 
ii.  8;  1  Chron.  xvii.  8;  Psa.  Ixxxvii.  3-6,  cxiii.  7, 

8 ;  Luke  i.  52).  There  can  be  no  true  greatness 
without  the  blessing  of  God.  Many  men  are 
called  great,  but  when  they  die  their  very 
names  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  as  those 
who  were  a  curse  to  their  fellow-men.  Great 
men  live  more  truly  after  they  have  died  than 
before,  as  Moses,  David,  and  Paul  live  to-day, 
and  their  ever-increasing  influence  can  never 
die. 

4.  There  was  work  still  for  David  to  do  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  should  be  built.  The  Canaan- 
ite  was  still  in  the  land  troubling  Israel,  and 
they  were  harassed  by  the  neighboring  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  duty  of  David  not  to  buiid  a 
temple,  but  to  secure  for  God’s  people  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  land  of  promise.  And  the 
king  of  God’s  iieople  was  to  do  more  than  this, 
for  it  vras  his  zeal  which  reformed  the  state  of 
religion,  regulated  the  courses  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  composed  the  sweetest  hymns 
for  the  Church  in  all  ages.  In  this  work  he 
found  a  rich  joy,  as  we  know  from  his  own  tes¬ 
timony  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  2;  1  Chron,  xxii.,  xxiv., 
xxvi.,  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

Verses  12-16.  But  while  it  was  not  the  will 
of  God  that  David  should  build  a  temple  for 
His  worship.  He  comforts  the  king  of  Israel 
with  very  rich  promises.  These  were 

1.  “  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which 
shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels.”  David’s  ix)s- 
terity  was  to  rule  the  chosen  people,  but  from 
the  future  tense  here  used,  we  know’  that  Ab¬ 
salom,  Adonijah,  and  the  other  children  which 
David  then  had  w’ere  excluded  from  the  royal 
line  of  succession.  This  promise  was,  us  we 
know  from  subsequent  history,  to  Solomon. 

2.  “I  will  establish  his  kingdom.”  That  is, 
he  shall  live  at  jieace,  and  nothing  shall  dis¬ 
turb  the  i>ermanency  of  his  reign. 

3.  “He  shall  build  an  house  for  My  name, 
and  I  will  establish  the  tiirone  of  his  kingdom 
forever.”  The  temple  was  to  be  built,  so  that 
David’s  longing  was  to  be  gratified,  only  its 
erection  would  be  after  he  had  fallen  asleei). 
There  was,  as  you  see,  a  rebuke  here  to  the 
pride  which  was  in  the  King’s  heart,  leading 
him  to  wish  to  be  known  as  tlie  one  who  had 
built  the  iiermanent  and  magnificent  house  for 
God’s  worship;  and  yet  there  was  the  promise 
that  his  desire,  so  fur  as  it  concerned  only  the 
glory  of  God,  w’ould  be  gratified.  How  often 
pride  enters  into  our  plans  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  God’s  kingdom !  We  may  not  be  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  we  may  think  that  our  purposes 
are  unselfish  and  only  for  the  Master’s  glory* 
but  God  sees  us  through  and  through,  and  His 
eye  can  detect  the  slightest  taint  of  self  in  our 
plans  and  prayers.  Then  we  learn  another 
needed  lesson  here,  and  it  is  that  we  are  not 
necessary  to  the  Lord’s  work,  that  it  will  go 
on  just  as  well  without  us,  and  after  our  lips 
are  silent  in  death,  there  will  be  no  loss  felt  in 
the  carrying  out  of  God’s  will. 

4.  “  I  will  bo  his  father,  and  he  shall  bo  My 
son.”  Solomon’s  earthly  father  would  die  be¬ 
fore  his  son  ascended  the  throne,  but  God 
would  be  a  Father  to  him,  and  this  includes 
the  divine  protection  and  guidance.  By  grace 
pardoned  sinners  become  the  sons  of  God ; 
and  more  than  this,  for  if  we  are  sons,  then 
by  union  to  Christ  the  Beloved  Son  we  are 
heirs  of  God  to  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

5.  But  sonship  inciudes  correction.  “  If  he 
commit  iniquity,  I  wili  chasten  him  with  the 
rod  of  men  and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children 
of  men.”  And  Solomon  did  commit  iniquity, 
and  God  did  chasten  him  by  taking  from  him 
ten  tribes,  thus  almost  destroying  his  king¬ 
dom  (1  Kings  xi.  9-13,  xii.  21-24).  The  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  does  not  exclude  His  justice.  His 
love  is  not  sentimentalism,  but  it  is  a  love 
which  is  too  infinite  not  to  punish  for  sin.  So 
God  as  our  Father  must  chasten  us  when  we 
do  wrong,  not  because  He  takes  pleasure  in 
our  suffering,  but  for  our  good,  and  aiso  for 
the  maintenance  of  His  own  glory.  If  your 
scholars  should  ask.  Can  the  Heavenly  Father 
punish  one  of  His  chiidren  eternally  ?  you  can 
answer  in  two  ways : 

1.  Gk>d  will  do  whatever  He  has  declared  in 
His  Word.  The  theologians  who  try  to  elim¬ 
inate  from  the  Bible  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
justice,  and  call  their  new  creed  “  the  new  de- 
liarture,”  have  only  departed  from  the  Word 
of  God,  and  with  all  their  elaborate  disquisi- 

’  tions  they  cannot  make  the  terrors  of  the  law 
any  less  terrible  to  him  who  rejects  the  pre¬ 
cious  blood  of  Christ. 

2.  Ood  is  not  a  Father  to  the  unrejientant 
sinner,  in  the  highest  sense,  but  only  to  those 
who  are  sons  by  the  adoption  of  grace. 

On  the  truth  of  God’s  chastening  love,  read 
Deut.  viii.  5 ;  Job  v.  17 ;  Psa.  xciv.  12,  13 ;  Jer. 
XXX.  11;  1  Cor.  xi.  32;  Heb.  xii.  5-11;  Bev.  iii. 
19.  Let  us  always  remember  that  God  never 
punishes  His  own  children,  but  all  His  dealings 
are  only  chastisements;  so  that  though  His 


rod  may  rest  very  heavily  upon  us,  and  we 
may  be  tempted  to  look  up  and  cry  “  Has  the 
Lord  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ?  Hath  He  in 
anger  shut  up  His  tender  mercies?”  we  may 
be  assured  that  His  tender  mercies  can  never 
be  shut  up,  and  that  our  afflictions  are  always 
the  proof  of  His  fatherly  love, 

6.  But  while  God  would  chasten  Solomon, 
there  was  one  more  blessed  promise — “My 
mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him,  as  I 
took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before 
thee.”  Ten  tribes  were  taken  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  but  God  spared  one  tribe  to  him  for  His 
mercy’s  sake  (1  Kings  xi.  13).  The  night  of 
our  affliction  may  be  very  dark,  but  some  stars 
of  the  divine  mercy  will  always  be  shining. 
He  may  lead  us  down  into  the  deep  waves,  but 
the  arms  of  mercy  will  hold  us  up  from  sink¬ 
ing,  and  there  will  be  in  every  hour  some  oc¬ 
casion  for  praise.  “He  giveth  songs  in  the 
night  ”  (Psa,  ixxxix.  28,  34 ;  Isa.  Iv.  3 ;  Acts  xiii. 
34). 

On  the  sixteenth  verse  and  the  permanency 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  read  Gen.  xlix.  10; 
2  Kings  xix.  34;  1  Chron.  xvii.  13,  14. 

One  of  the  grandest  truths  from  this  lesson 
is  the  fulfiiment  of  these  promises  in  Christ, 
the  Son  of  David,  and  the  stability  and  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  His  kingdom.  He  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  the  builder  of  the  spiritual  temple  in 
the  souls  of  believers,  “for  an  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit  ”  (Zech.  vi.  12, 13 ;  Eph. 
ii.  19-22 ;  Heb.  i.  5 ;  Psa.  xlv.  6,  ixxii.  5, 17-19, 
Ixxxix.  36,  37 ;  Isa.  ix.  6,  7 ;  Dan.  vii.  14 ;  Matt, 
xvi.  18 ;  Luke  i.  32,  33 ;  Bev.  xi.  15). 

FROM  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

From  Boulder  in  Colorado,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  writes :  Travelling 
by  wagon  750  miles  from  my  old  field  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  Kansas  to  my  new  field  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado,  I  met  with  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  asked  “Do  you  know  of  any  place 
where  there  is  no  Sunday-school,  and  where  one 
might  be  started  ?  ’’  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  for  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union 
named  Humble,  has  lived  at  Wichita,  and  there’s 
not  a  school  district  anywhere  about  but  he  has 
visited  and  planted  a  school  there  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble.”  .4.  good  testimony  for  the  new  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Department  of  the 
.\merican  Simday-schooi  Union. 

In  the  western  part  of  Kansas  I  found  a  very  in¬ 
telligent  family  from  Boston  living  in  a  “  dug-out.” 
The  mother  and  daughters  are  excellent  musicians, 
and  all  the  adults  are  active  Christians.  I  was 
with  them  five  days.  How  they  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  enjoyed  the  underground  meetings  we  held 
with  them  each  night,  and  the  school  we  organized 
there,  in  which  these  ladies  are  teachers ! 


ilrlfufotts 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

We  were  much  interested  recently  in  the  ac¬ 
count  a  friend  was  giving  us  of  the  methods  of 
business  pursued  by  the  firm  which  he  was 
serving.  The  firm  is  one  of  long  standing  and 
of  large  reputation.  Their  name  on  the  line  of 
goods  they  manufacture  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  articles.  There  is  a  constant  and 
steady  demand  for  these  goods.  And  yet  the 
firm  find  it  necessary  to  keep  their  travelling 
salesmen  out  all  the  time.  Our  friend  himself 
spends  the  greater  part  of  four  weeks  out  of 
every  six  “  on  the  road.”  In  this  way  it  is 
found  that  customers  are  better  supplied  and 
business  is  kept  up  to  its  desired  volume. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  all  this  as  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  in  these  days.  The  man,  no 
matter  how  desirable  and  excellent  his  goods, 
who  waits  for  customers  to  come  to  him,  may 
wait  till  he  is  tired.  He  must  go  out  after 
them  if  he  wants  them.  We  only  thought  as 
our  friend  was  giving  his  account.  Is  there  not 
a  lesson  here  for  the  Christian  Church  V  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that,  to  too  great  an  extent,  the 
Church  waits  for  the  multitudes  to  come  to  it? 
It  will  give  them  the  pure  Gospel  when  they 
come ;  but  alas,  in  anything  but  the  smallest 
numbers  they  do  not  come.  Modem  commer¬ 
cial  enteifirise  only  illustrates  and  enforces 
our  Saviour’s  teaching— “  Go  out  into  the  high- 
w'ays  and  hedges,  and  eomitel  them  to  come  in !  ” 

The  Observer  : 

The  Ohio  State  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  at  its  late  meetiug  recommended  a 
convention  of  representatives  of  the  various 
evangelical  denominations,  in  the  interests  of 
comity  and  ctMiperatiou.  It  was  led  to  this  ac¬ 
tion  by  an  able  paper  from  Rev.  Dr.  Laild  of 
Cleveland.  In  view  of  the  waste  and  mischief 
from  the  unnecessary  multiidication  of  church¬ 
es  in  the  Home  Mission  lields,  the  Association 
advised  a  convention,  to  consider  the  whole 
(piestion  and  agree  upon  sonic  siiecilic  practical 
measures  rcsjiecling  it.  The  Eastern  illustra¬ 
tion  which  we  have  hinted  is  the  movement 
among  the  Bentshire  Hills  for  an  “  Inter-Eccle¬ 
siastical  Congress.”  This  designs  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  a  large  number  of  able  men  from  the 
various  Churches,  to  consider  how  they  can 
best  help  forward  issues  closely  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Churclu's  East  and  West  and 
everywhere.  Not  only  will  the  conversion  of 
men  to  Christ  and  t.  hurch  extension  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Ci.'ngress,  but  such  issues  as  divorce, 
temperance  legislation,  prison  reform,  and  the 
relations  of  capital  to  labor,  are  expected  to  be 
considered  practically  as  well  as  theoretically. 
The  friends  of  the  Congress  are  looking  towards 
it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  to  better 
plans  and  more  devout  labors  in  all  the  wide 
and  extending  fields  of  the  Churches. 

The  Examiner : 

One  of  those  who  did  some  talking  at  the  last 
Alumni  Dinner  of  Madison  University,  surpris¬ 
ed  a  good  many  of  his  hearers  by  .saying  that 
the  thirteen  men  who  iaid  the  foundations  of 
the  New  York  Baptist  Education  Society  in 
1817,  and  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Institution  in  1820,  had  the  honor  of 
giving  life  to  the  first  of  all  the  institutions  now 
existing  having  for  their  special  object  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  men  for  the  Bai>tist  ministry. 
The  Newton  Theological  Institution,  the  next 
oldest,  was  not  founded  until  182.5,  The  re¬ 
markable  fact  is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  thirteen  men  should  have  been  God-fearing 
laymen  of  no  more  than  ordinary  intelligence. 
But  j)laiu  men  as  they  were,  to  them  will  for¬ 
ever  belong  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
Bajitists  in  America  to  organize  a  permanent 
institution  for  ministerial  education,  and  of 
which  such  young  men  as  Jonathan  Wade  and 
Eugenio  Kincaid  were  the  first  tw’o  students. 

The  Christian  Union : 

But  white  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  of 
the  Church  should  hold  to  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  which  the  Church  is  undertaking  to  teach, 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  should  do  so.  All  churches,  therefore, 
make  a  distinction,  more  or  less  clearly,  be¬ 
tween  the  doctrinal  requirements  for  ordination 
and  those  for  admission  to  membei-ship.  The 
Episcopal  ChurcU,  which  requires  of  its  minis¬ 
ters  that  they  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  requires  only  the  .\postles’  Creed  and 
the  Catechism  of  its  individual  members.  The 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  requires  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  condition 
of  ordination,  does  not  require  subscription  to 
any  creed  whatever  as  a  condition  of  member¬ 
ship,  and  has  refused  several  times  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  proposition  in  its  General  .\s8embly  to 
provide  even  a  short  and  simple  creed  for  the 
admission  of  members. 

The  lay  member  of  a  church,  in  uniting  with  it, 
accepts  the  creed  of  the  church,  not  as  his  own 
personal  belief,  but  as  the  acknowledged  be¬ 
lief  of  Uie  organization.  He  comes  into  a  church 
holding  certain  recognized  articles  of  faith,  and 
does  not  intend  to  set  himself  against  them. 
If  he  is  an  Arminian  in  doctrine,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  join  a  Calvinistic 


church,  provided  he  know’s  beforehand  and 
recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  Calvinistic  in  its 
theology  ;  but  there  is  great  objection  if  he 
comes  in  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  controverting  the  Calvinism.  He 
may  be  a  Baptist  and  still  join  a  Pedobaptist 
church  and  be  loyal  to  it,  provided  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  be  a  member  of  a  church  in  one  of  whose 
articles  he  does  not  believe.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  addition  to  the  church  would  be  a  sub¬ 
traction  from  it,  if  in  entering  it,  he  came  in 
either  without  any  clear  understanding  of  its 
position  on  that  question,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
controverting  it.  The  Republican  party  is  a 
protection  party.  A  free-trader  may  with  per¬ 
fect  sincerity  jf)in  it,  accepting  the  platform  of 
the  party  as  embodying  its  principles,  although 
he  disagrees  with  its  protection  plank,  provid¬ 
ed  he  thinks  that  its  other  principles  are  such 
that  he  can  accomplish  more  for  his  country  in 
cooperation  with  that  party  than  with  any 
other.  But  he  could  not  do  this  loyally  or 
rightly  if  he  entered  the  party  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  within  it  his  free-trade  princi¬ 
ples,  either  openly  or  secretly.  He  is  not  bound 
to  abandon  or  forego  them  ;  but  he  is  bound 
to  hold  them  in  abeyance,  so  far  as  his  trork 
and  life  ivithin  the  party  is  concerned.  Just 
this,  and  nothing  more  or  less,  we  take  to  be 
involved  in  loyalty  to  the  creed  or  confession 
of  the  church  by  the  individual  member  in 
uniting  with  it.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all 
oiganism,  on  the  one  hand,  or  all  independence 
on  the  other,  if  every  individual  member  was 
bound  to  make  every  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
church  his  own  personal  belief  in  order  to  join 
it  or  to  be  loyal  to  it  after  joining  it. 

In  our  judgment,  all  Christians  might  unite 
in  a  much  simpler  creed  than  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  our  churches,  and  thus  at  once  reduce 
and  eventually  put  an  end  to  the  innumerable 
evils  which  proceed  from  sectarianism.  But 
this  is  pot  the  question  which  we  are  here  en¬ 
gaged  in  considering  ;  that  question  is,  what  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  individual  member, 
with  the  creeds  of  the  churches  what  they  are 
to-day?  And  our  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  attended  with  any  difficulty.  Any  member 
is  loyal  to  his  church  who  recognizes  in  good 
faith  the  creed  of  the  church  as  its  platform, 
and  lives  in  peace  with  the  church,  without  any 
endeavor  to  propagate  within  the  church  his 
own  peculiar  views  against  the  creed  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  ;  and  he  does  both  rightly  and  wise¬ 
ly  to  join  that  church  with  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self  in  general  accord,  not  estopped  from  so  do¬ 
ing  because  in  some  particulars  he  finds  him¬ 
self  disagreeing  with  it. 

The  Intelligencer : 

The  success  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  ac¬ 
complishing  the  deliverance  of  men  everywhere 
from  falsehood  and  sin  and  in  leading  thorn  to 
a  saying  and  purifying  trust  in  Christ,  will  be 
attained  chiefly  through  the  power  of  simple, 
filial  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  infallible  word  of 
our  heavenly  Father.  No  ono  is  as  likely  to 
put  forth  earnest  efforts  for  the  rescue  of  souls 
as  he  or  she  who  has  this  simple  and  unques¬ 
tioning  faith.  No  one,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  of  power,  or  money,  or  knowledge,  or  so¬ 
cial  influence,  is  qualified  for  this  work  of  re¬ 
demption  if  he  have  not  this  simple  faith.  .  .  . 

Souls  are  not  won  by  theological  sjiecula- 
tions,  by  declaring  the  conclusions  of  human 
consciousness,  but  by  the  Word  of  God  declar¬ 
ed  with  faith.  The  words  of  man’s  wisdom  are 
powerless  to  win  the  depraved  soul  of  man 
away  from  its  sins,  its  false  confidences,  its 
pride  and  self-righteousness,  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  and  life  offered  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Simple  faith  is  honored  by  God,  is  attended 
with  the  enlightening  and  renewing  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  successful  in  winning 
souls  to  a  like  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Scriptures  which  testify  of  Him,  and  which 
more  and  more  conforms  the  soul  to  the  life  of 
Christ.  Nothing  but  simple  faith  will  do  this. 

Simple  faith  in  the  Bible  always  has  and  al¬ 
ways  will  achieve  the  rescue  and  conversion 
and  salvation  of  souls.  It  is  irresistible  and 
almighty,  is  the  only  principle  in  this  world 
that  is  so.  The  power  of  God  is  in  it.  It  par¬ 
takes  of  the  divine  nature,  is  indestructible,  in¬ 
vincible,  and  irresistible.  The  results  it  wins 
afford  proof  of  the  authenticity,  the  genuine¬ 
ness,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrijitures,  before 
which  nearly  all  other  proof  becomes  inslguill- 
cant. 

The  Independent ; 

Some  of  the  Presbyterian  papers  are  urging 
the  Presbyteries  to  see  to  it  that  the  direction 
of  the  last  General  Assembly  be  obeyed,  and 
that  members  of  Presbyteries  serving  in  other 
denominations  be  required  to  take  letters  to 
the  bodies  which  they  serve,  or  have  their 
names  dropped  from  the  roll.  This  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly  is  nothing  more  than 
advice,  and  the  Presbyteries  will  do  as  they 
please.  We  do  not  quite  si'c  the  propriety  of 
the  direction.  It  is  made  for  excejitional  cases. 
Of  course  members  will,  when  they  intend  to 
serve  permanently  in  another  body,  withdraw 
to  join  that  body.  But  there  will  be  cases  in 
which  a  man  feels  especially  attached  to  the 
Cliurch  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in  whose 
communion  he  wishes  to  remain.  Ho  may  be 
a  very  strict  sectarian,  and  may  have  a  decided 
preference  for  his  old  denomination.  He  does 
not  want  to  sever  himself  from  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  although  the  providence  of  God 
is  giving  him  his  work  elsewhere.  We  fail  to 
see  why  a  minister  who  hits  pm’manently  left 
the  r^ular  pursuit  of  his  profes.sion,  ami  has 
gone  into  the  insurance  business  or  into  farm¬ 
ing,  should  bo  allowed  to  remain  as  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery,  while  his  neighbor  shall  be 
forced  out,  who  has  only  offended  by  serving 
God  in  the  Keforim^d  Church.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  see  why  a  man  cannot  be  a  member  of  two 
denominations  at  the  same  time,  if  he  wants  to, 
enjoying  the  fellowship  of  both,  their  watch 
and  care,  and  subject  to  their  discipline.  Much 
more  can  a  man  be  engaged  year  after  yi'ar  as 
the  acting  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church, 
while  a  regular  member  of  a  Presbytery.  It  is 
not  a  gracious  piece  of  business  to  be  turning 
men  out  of  fellowship,  except  for  i-ause  affect¬ 
ing  Christian  character.  Be  it  rememnered 
that  membership  of  Presbybuy  is  all  the  Church 
membership  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  al¬ 
lows  its  ministers,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that 
is  a  serious  thing. 


FOKKKJN. 


A  Jew  anu  his  Family  Bec!oming  Christians 
.\T  Aberdeen. — A  unique  ceremony  was  recent¬ 
ly  witnessed  by  a  large  congregation  in  Free 
Gilcomston  Church,  .\berdeen.  A  Polish  Jew 
and  his  wife,  having  renounced  their  religious 
belief,  were  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church. 
The  children  were  at  the  same  time  admitted 
into  the  Christian  faith. 

Plague  of  Caterpillars.— A  Cardiff  corre¬ 
spondent  telegraphs  that  the  district  of  South 
Wales  between  Rhondda  and  Maesteg  has  been 
visited  by  an  extraordinary  plague  of  caterpil¬ 
lars,  which  cover  the  mountain  tops  for  miles, 
and  are  rapidly  consuming  the  vegetation. 
Millions  are  found  filling  up  peat-holes,  gutters, 
and  mountain  brooks,  and  efforts  made  to  de¬ 
stroy  them  are  futile.  Crows  feeJ  on  them, 
and  it  is  feared  the  pest  will  thus  be  carried 
into  fertile  valleys  ami  attack  the  young  grain. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  America  and  Dynamite. — 
In  reply  to  inquiries  made  by  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  American  press,  a  letter, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract,  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  secretary  : 
“  He  [Mr.  Gladstone]  fears  that  there  is  no 
probability  t  hat  at  his  age  and  with  his  engage¬ 
ments  in  this  country  he  will  be  able  to  visit 
the  United  State-s.  With  regard  to  the  tone  of 
the  American  press  on  the  dynamite  question, 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  excuse  himself  from  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  which  could  not  serve  pub¬ 
lic  interests.  He  may,  however,  say  that  he  has 
the  fuHest'contldenee  in  the  friendly  sentiments 
generally  of  the  American  people  towards  this 
country.” 

A  London  Custom. — Extraordinary  disclos¬ 
ures  were  lately  made  in  a  London  police  court 
as  to  the  practice  of  building  on  disused  burial 
grounds.  The  health  authorities  having  taken 
proceedings  against  the  owner  of  the  Peel 
Grove  or  Northeastern  London  Cemetery’,  to 
prohibit  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses  over 
the  graves,  it  appeared  that  the  plot  of  ground 
was  turned  into  a  burial  place  as  a  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  1844.  That  the  speculation  proved 
extremely  lucrative  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  than  20,000  persons  had  been  interred 
during  the  succeeding  eleven  years,  during 
which  period  the  ground  was  filled  up,  although 
the  bodies  had  been  piled  one  upon  the  other 
to  the  depth  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  As 
this  cemetery  had  never  been  consecrated,  its 
speculative  founder  determined  to  remove  all 
the  gravestones  and  other  evidences  of  the  use 
to  which  the  ground  had  been  put,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  caused  to  be  destroyed  every 
indication  of  this  character,  filling  up  and  level¬ 
ling,  and  making  the  place  appear  like  a  desert¬ 
ed  piece  of  land.  Then  attempts  were  made  to 
sell  the  ground  for  building  purjioses,  but  the 
authorities  have  interposed,  and  the  subject  is 
now’  under  adjudication. 

The  Monaco  Gaming  Tables.  —  Monaco  is 
(says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Daily 
News)  more  than  menaced.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  interview  of  the  Senators  MM. 
Sehoelcher,  Hebrard,  Pelletan,  and  the  Comte 
deSt.  Vallier  will  be  followed  up  by  an  appeal  to 
Italy,  winch  will  be  favorably  received,  to  aid 
in  putting  down  the  gambling  tables.  The 
Premier  will  go,  he  having  promised  to  do  so, 
thoroughly  into  the  subject.  He  was  very  ear¬ 
nest  in  not  only  listening  to  his  Senatorial  vis¬ 
itors,  but  In  consulting  with  them  as  to  the  line 
they  thought  it  w'oiild  be  most  judicious  to  fol¬ 
low.  Indeed,  he  said  they  were  forcing  an  open 
door  in  pointing  out  to  him  the  evil  consequen¬ 
ces  of  a  hell  such  as  Monaco.  All  that  he  was 
uncertain  about  w’as  the  manner  in  w’hich  the 
campaign  against  it  should  be  undertaken.  M. 
de  St.  Vallier  said  that  M.  Ferry  would  not 
only  have  the  King  of  Italy,  but  (^ueen  Victoria 
and  the  German  Imperial  family  with  him. 
When  at  Mentone,  he  added,  the  Queen  was 
horrified  at  the  evidence  she  saw  of  the  de¬ 
grading  influence  of  the  tables  at  Monaco. 
Lord  Granville,  doubtless  at  her  suggestion, 
instructed  Lord  Lyons  to  aid,  whenever  he  saw 
an  opportunity,  in  the  good  work  of  suppressing 
the  hell.  Both  the  German  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  had  personally,  entreated  the  Count, 
when  he  was  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to 
help  them  in  getting  up  a  diplomatic  crusade 
against  Monaco.  Their  feelings  against  that 
plague  spot  were  of  late  even  deeper  than  for¬ 
merly.  M.  de  St.  Vallier  reminded  M.  Ferry 
that  in  the  Italian  Parliament  Signor  Mancini 
admitted  the  right  of  Franco  to  take  an  initi¬ 
ative  against  the  tables.  A  member  of  the  dep- 
uhition  has  informed  me  that  not  long  ago 
King  Humbert  expressed  himself  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  against  Monaco,  which  he  had  him¬ 
self,  when  at  San  Remo,  thoroughly  studied. 
He  was  sure  that  it  was  a  cause  of  profound 
demoralization.  Farmers  and  small  shopkeep¬ 
ers  flocked  to  it  from  Northern  Italy  whenever 
they  had  a  little  spare  money.  Gambling  clubs 
were  not  so  bad  as  a  publu;  hell.  No  club  had 
the  advertising  power  and  publicity  of  a  hell. 
That  of  Monaco  was  attractive  by  its  theatri¬ 
cal  entertainments,  which  were  of  the  highest 
artistic  order;  its  pigeon  shooting,  and  a  sump¬ 
tuous  hotel,  in  which  foreigners  were  taken  in 
at  a  less,  which,  however,  was  recouped  by  the 
roulette.  People  who  had  a  passion  for  gam¬ 
bling  went  to  clubs,  which  did  not  entice  the 
general  public  by  varied  and  brilliant  amu.se- 
ments.  M.  Sehoelcher  said  he  regarded  M. 
Blanc’s  kingdom  as  a  moral  lepro.sy.  The  scum 
of  Europe  gathered  there,  and  in  banding  to¬ 
gether  acquired  a  formidable  power  to  do  evil. 


THE  I  IN  A  lOOOX 

"niMUDBElOIOI’’ 

Beautiful  Song  and  Chorus  by  T.  P.  Westendorf. 
Author  ol  **  ril  take  you  home  again  Kathleen/’ 

EXQUISITE  WORDS  AND  MUSIC. 

“  To  love  and  be  loved  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  our  existence.’’ — Sydney  Smitn. 

Sent  by  mail  to  any  address  postpaid,  on  receipt 
of  thirty  cent*. 

THE  NEW  MUSI^CURRICULUm 

THE  IDEAL  PIANO  INSTRVCTOHU 

By  dr.  geo.  F.  root. 

When  this  naelhoA  Orst  anpenred,  tt  WM 
IN  ADVANCE  of  the  populsur  notion  eon> 
eernlnp  Muslenl  Inatruetlon;  with  jsro- 

«rcaaive  tonelsera  It  tans  been  the  atnnnnrd 
rona  the  stnrt.  NOW  It  la  neknowlethre^ 
both  In  Anaerlen  nnd  Europe,  sui  tbe  BEET 
nnd  nOMT  POPULAB  PfiNO  HETHOO 
IN  EXIMTENCE. 

The  ElemenU  are  DDnCBCWIVC  !■>  Character  1 1 
The  Exercises  are  rHUlIntoolIt  In  Statements! 
Tbe  pieces  are  PROGRESSIVE  In  everything  i  1 1 

Price  by  mall,  poat-pald  BS.OO. 
Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 

^GA-SIDE  SANITARIUM,  Asbnry  Pork,  N.  d. 

^  Now  open  for  Summer  guests.  Near  the  beach,  fine 
ocean  view,  first  class  accommodations,  hot  and  cold  sea 
water  and  electric  baths  in  the  house.  Medical  attendance. 
Artesian  water  and  complete  sanitary  arrangements.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  J.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 

.  HY  ALL  ODDS 

P^DEST  EQUIPPED 

RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Let  It  be  forever  remembered  that  thd 

Chicago  &  North-Western 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  rOmaha),  and  that  It  is  preferred  by  all  well 
posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  and  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  between 

GMcago  and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard  (Green 
Bay),  WIs. ;  Wiuona,  Owatonua,  Mankato,  Minn.;  OedU 
Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clinton,  Har- 
shalltown,  Iowa ;  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill.,  are  amonc 
Its  800  local  stations  on  Its  lines. 

Among  a  few  ol  the  numerous  points  of  superiority  en-  ■ 
Joyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DA  Y  COACHES, 
which  are  the  finest  that  human  art  and  ingenuity  can 
create;  its  PALATIAL  SLEEPING  CARS,  which  are 
models  of  comfort  and  elegance;  Its  PALACE  DRAW¬ 
ING-ROOM  CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any;  and 
its  widely  celebrated 

ITOETS-VrSSTSBN  DIITZITO  OAZtS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  anywhere. 
In  short,  It  Is  asserted  that  IT  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIP¬ 
PED  ROAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 

All  points  of  Interest  North,  Northwest,  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres,  Summer  resorts,  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are  accessible  by  the  various 
branches  of  this  road.  ' 

It  owns  nnd  controls  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  and  has 
over  lour  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly  caring 
for  Its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  ANO 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  loading  ticket  agents  sell 
them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route,  that  gives 
first-class  accommodations,  than  It  does  to  go  by  the  poorly 
equipped  roads. 

For  maps,  de.scrlptlve  circulars,  nnd  Summer  resort 
papers,  or  other  Information  not  obtainable  at  your  local 
ticket  office,  write  to  the 

GEN’L  PASS.  AGENT,  C.  &  NORTH-WESTERN  R’Y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIZTT-FIBST  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  •( 
JANUAB7,  1884. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
RpHcrve for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,497,634  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .....  827,877  04 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1.667,240  07 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -$7,492,761  11 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOSSES  BY 
FIRE  AND  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE : 

Cash  In  Bank* . $108,048  S9 

Bond*  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hen 

on  Real  Estate  (worth  $4,814,300) _ 1,174,1 .14  44 

United  States  Stocks  (market  walne).. 3,943,040  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) . 1,519,0.35  OO 

State  Bonds  (market  value) .  40,000  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payo  ble  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  $049,. 

438.75) .  446,650  OO 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1884..,.  59,437  83 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents . .  179,069  67 

Real  Estate .  04,918  45 

Total . $7,494,751  U 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


That  Tired  Feeling  CONTINENTAL 


LISE  AM)  PRECEPT. 

You  now  lay  youreelf  out,  not  for  mudi  rest, 
but  for  great  patience. 

After  the  intoxication  of  the  imagination, 
comes  its  prostration  and  relap.se. 

God’s  kingdom  is  not  a  kingdom  of  fanatics 
yelling  for  a  doctrine,  but  of  willing,  loving, 
obedient  hearts. 

Where  is  the  fiery  furnace  liot  enougli  to 
burn  despair  into  our  souls,  so  long  as  we  see 
walking  with  us  the  form  of  oue  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God  ? 

The  noblest  spirits  are  those  whicli  turn  to 
lieaven,  not  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  but  in  that 
of  joy.  Like  the  lark,  they  wait  for  the  clouds 
to  disperse,  that  tliey  may  sour  up  into  their 
native  element. 

It  is  much  better  for  Cliristiau  preachers  and 
teachers  to  spend  their  force  in  convincing  un¬ 
believing  men  that  something  is  true  and  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  act  upon  that  conviction,  than  in 
trying  to  convince  other  believing  men  that 
something  they  believe  is  not  true. 

To  do  God's  will — that’s  all 
That  need  concern  us ;  not  to  earj)  or  ask 
The  meaning  of  it,  but  to  ply  our  task 
Whatever  may  befall ; 

Accepting  good  or  ill  as  He  shall  send, 

And  wait  until  the  end. 

— Hra.  PreaVm. 

The  colored  sunsets  and  the  starry  heavens, 
the  beautiful  mountains  and  the  shining  seas, 
the  fragrant  woods  and  the  painted  flowers, 
they  are  not  half  so  beautiful  as  a  soul  that  is 
serving  Jesus  out  of  love,  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  common,  unpoetic  life. 

Heavenly  charity  cannot  be  resisted.  Pride 
melts  away  under  its  warm  breath  ;  selfishness 
disappears  under  its  glowing  influence  ;  anger 
cannot  stand  before  its  gentle  force.  Whatever 
be  the  form  of  sin  that  offeus  resistanae,  it  inev¬ 
itably  yields  before  love  unfeigned — love  out  of 
a  pure  heart. — Shedd. 


The  warm  weather  ha.s  a  <lel)ilitatiiig  effect, 
•'.specially  upon  those  who  are  within  doors 
iiio.stof  the  time.  Tlie  i)eruliar,  yet  common, 
eomiilaint  known  as  ‘■lli.at  tired  feeiiiiK,” 
is  tlie  result.  'Hiis  feeling  e:in  be  entirely 
overcome  by  taking  flood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
which  gives  new  life  and  strengtli  to  all 
the  functions  of  tlie  body. 

“  I  could  not  sleep ;  had  no  ajqwtite.  I 
took  Hood’s  Sarsapurllla  and  soon  beg.an  to 
.slecj>  soundly ;  could  get  ui>  without  that 
tired  and  languid  feeling ;  and  iny  .ai)i)etlto 
improved.”  K.  A.  Sankokd,  Kent,  Ohio. 

St  re  ny  then  the  System 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  characterized  by 
three  peculiarities  ;  1st,  the  comhinatlon  of 
remedial  agents ;  2d,  the  projtortion;  3d,  the 
process  of  securing  the  active  medicinal 
qualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  luiknowii. 

Send  for  book  containing  additional  evidence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  tones  up  my  system, 
purities  my  blood,  sharpens  my  appetite,  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  1’.  Tuomi'SON, 
Kegister  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsai>arllla  be.ats  all  otlmrs,  and 
is  wortli  its  weight  in  gold.”  I.  Barimnoton, 

130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Made 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

100  *  00868  One  Dollar. 

WANTErA  W0liA|l 

ot  Bense,  energy  and  reBpectabllity  fer  our  bualneas  In  her 

li>csllty,mtddle-*ged pref'd.  Salary  83 (V  to  800. 

Reference* exchanged.  GxtBih>b.,14  Barclay SI..H.T. 


(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

Offices,  l  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  |  Brooklyn,  cor.  tk>urt  and  Montague  St*- 
Bulldlngs :  )  and  106  Broadway,  £.  D. 

Reserve  for  reinsurance . $1,775,840  69 

Reserve  for  all  other  claim* .  430,344  64 

Capital  paid  in  Cash .  1,000,090  06 

Net  Hurpln* .  1,661,797  4a 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,807,944  Ol 

This  Company  conducte  its  business  under  the  restrlo- 
tlons  of  the  Now  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  now  amount  to  $1,400,000. 

DIRECT''BS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  4d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNURB, 

GFDRGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

william  H.  swan;  JOHN  L.  BIKER. 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THBXJDORE  I.  HUSTED,  RICHARD  A.  McCDRDT, 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 

WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBDT 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SBYMOUB  L.  HUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  SecretarT). 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sk.  Local  Department. 

H.  C.  TOWNSEyo,  See.  Agency  Department. 

C.  U.  DVTCUER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Dqxxrtment.  ^ 

GEO.  U.  110 PE,  Agency  Manager. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Companv 

mm  LIFE  l\Sl'RAMCB  BllLDINfi, 

Cor.  NASSAU  and  LIBEBTT  STS.,  NEW  TOBK. 

Six.iy-fint  S«ml-Annaal  Statement,  showing  the  conditioa 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1^. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,0()0,()00  #0 
Keserve  for  Re-Insurante,  -  .  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 
Net  Sorplas, .  716,654  89 


A  A  po  a  ■  iVi  A  forour  newbonk  ItCRIEO  j 

II  la  L  M  I  V  €)1T1KS  ItKCOVKKKD.  Duried  I 

AAUtla  I  ip  Nations  exhumed;  obliterated  history  I 
rewrittea.  The  doing$  of  Patriarchs^ 
Prophets  and  Kings  unfolded.  Great  disrovertes.  Latest  , 
searches.  Testimo  y  from  Pyramids.  Temples  and  Ruins* 
Plain  to  a  child  :  absorbing toall.  RIelily  Ill8atr8t8d>  New 
■ups.  Lowprtee.  Sells  Subscrit>ers  Jellgkted* 

Hadley*  garrhtsos  &  co..  66  n.  4th  st..  pbiu..  Pa* 
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BLAINE  AND  LOGAN 

By  Col.  Tsos.W.Kifox.  OotMlU  all  oOwn  10  to  1.  Anthor- 
ixe^  Authentic,  Impartial.  Complete,  the  BrM  and  Ckrapal. 
500  pages  *1,60,  sella  like  wlldSre.  60  per  cent,  to  Agesta, 
“.“I  Clrculam,  Extra  Term*,  etc.,  to 

UAKTFORD  PUBLUHINU  06.  liartford.  0«a*. 


Total  Assets, 


$2,569,299  10 


n  I  I  1 81  ^  Agents  wanted  tor  authentic  edition  of 
Kl  niMI"  bis  life.  Published  at  Augusta,  bis 
ULsnillLl  home.  Largest,  handsomest,  cheap¬ 
est,  best.  By  the  renowned  historian  and  biographer. 
Col.  CoNWELL,  whose  life  of  Garfield,  published  by  us,  out¬ 
sold  the  twenty  others  by  60,U00.  Outsells  every  book  ever 
published  in  this  world;  many  agents  are  selling  fifty 
dally.  Agents  are  making  fortunes.  All  new  beginners 
sucoesstul ;  grand  chance  for  them ;  643.50  made  by  a  lady 
agent  tbe  first  day.  Terms  most  liberal.  Particulars  frse. 
Better  send  25  cents  for  postage,  etc.,  on  free  outfit,  now 
ready.  Including  large  prospectus  book,  and  save  valuable 
time.  ALLEN  k  CO.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  61.325,000) . 61,558,393 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estat*  In  the  clUee  of  New  York  and 

Brooklyn .  300,760  00 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured .  1,500  00 

Cosh  In  Banks  and  Office  .  83,393  61 

Railroad  First  Morignge  Bond* . .'  618,138  00 

State  and  City  Bonds  .  15,380  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  53,660  00 

Railroad  Stock.  . '  14,100  00 

Balance*  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uacollacted  Office  Preia'.uiBS..  .  109,606  8 

Accrued  Interest .  10,763  0$ 

-  I3,5W,399  If 

BSXTJAlCZXf  B.  ‘W’ALOOTT,  TmUmt. 

I.  BEHSEM  LANE,  Tloe-Pre*’t  and  Seo'y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE.  Aastetant  Becrotary. 
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■alter. 


Adr'ortlaeaseBts  90  cents  a  line— 19  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Ob  tike  Flftlt  Page,  90  cents  a  line. 

Ob  tke  ElghtB  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

■arriagee  aad  Deatlks,  not  over  four  lines,  SO  cents, 
eter  tour  Unes.  10  cents  a  line. 
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■•w  Tork.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  Daxer,  Monet  Obdeb, 
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THURSDAY, 

JULY  10,  1884. 

conTKirrs  of  this  paper. 

PAfflL 

1.  A  Good  Word  for  the  Cowboys.  Back  Again.  On  the 
Ocean.  Arlus  the  Libyan. 

3.  OOBBEBPONDENCE :  Letter  from  China.  The  Weak 

Churches  and  the  Fardels.  Taking  the  Census  of  a 
Train.  Which  kind  do  we  prefer  ?  Indian  Pastors 
of  the  Stockbrldgee.  Princeton.  Commencements  In 
Central  New  York.  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  Pricking 
Sharp  Pins.  An  Appdhl  for  France. 

9.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Bey.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttredge. 
The  Bellglous  Press.  Foreign. 

4,  Editorials.  The  Summer  Heat  In  India.  Ht.  Pocum- 

tuck  and  the  Deerfield  Valley. 

6.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

fi.Trled  as  Sllyer  Is  tried.  The  Law  of  Sacrifice.  Blessed¬ 
ness  of  Primary  Work.  The  Children  at  Home. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para¬ 

graphs.  Miscellany. 

i.  “  Hard  Eccleslastlclsm  ”  at  the  South.  “  Colonies  ”  in 
California.  “Go  to  Florida!”  The  Abolitionists  De¬ 
fended.  Current  Events. 


COLLEttE  PRESIDENTS. 

Beoently  several  instances  have  occurred  of 
serious  disagreement  in  prominent  colleges 
between  either  Faculties  or  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  and  the  President.  There  is  frequently  an 
indistinct  definition  of  the  duties  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  of  his  relations  to  Trustees  or  Pro¬ 
fessors,  which  in  itself  is  likely  to  precipitate 
confusion.  The  former  being  the  nominal 
head  before  the  public,  is  in  fact  the  executive 
of  the  other  authorities,  while  having  a  voice 
in  their  counsels,  and  is  held  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  condition  of  affairs.  He  can  but  be 
seriously  hampered  by  any  want  of  confidence 
or  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  any  member 
of  either  Board.  The  fullest  sympathy  and 
the  most  sincere  loyalty  of  all  is  primarily  due 
to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  institution  he  rep¬ 
resents.  Lacking  even  a  serious  portion  of 
this,  he  will  fail. 

The  President  is  in  a  strait  betwixt  four. 
He  must  stand  fire  between  public  sentiment, 
including  the  sensitive  feelings  of  parents ;  the 
Trustees,  the  Faculty,  and  the  body  of  stu¬ 
dents.  His  position  is  therefore  in  itself  most 
critical,  and  requires  wide  diversity  of  gifts 
and  of  acquirements,  with  a  wisdom  well  nigh 
judicial.  He  should  possess  conceded  scholar¬ 
ship,  with  aptness  to  teach ;  skill  to  harmonize 
a  Faculty  of  specialists,  in  which  each  member 
is  naturally  striving  to  press  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  to  its  utmost  capability ;  dignity,  author¬ 
ity,  and  personal  magnetism  with  students; 
popular  influence  with  the  outside  world;  a 
broad  acquaintance  with  systems  and  methods 
of  education  in  general ;  and  a  distinct  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  condition,  wants,  and  possibilities 
of  his  own  institution.  A  genial  and  firm  dis¬ 
position,  while  showing  a  strong  hand ;  a  clear 
head,  with  organizing  capacity;  and  a  calm, 
unfailing  self-control,  are  well  nigh  imperative 
to  ensure  success.  In  some  cases  he  should 
add  thereto  positive  business  capacity  for  se¬ 
curing  and  managing  finances.  The  position 
therefore  requires  wide  diversity  of  gifts. 

It  is  ever  perilous  to  promote  a  President 
from  the  members  of  an  existing  Faculty,  un¬ 
less  with  their  unanimous  and  hearty  consent, 
founded  upon  their  experience  of  his  superior 
fitness  for  the  place.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  there  are  rivalries  of  human  nature  among 
instructors  who  are  daily  handling,  side  by 
side,  the  same  classes  and  being  recklessly 
contrasted  by  the  students.  This  fact  renders 
promotion  usually  very  difficult. 

On  the  other  hand  to  introduce  an  entire 
stranger  into  a  Faculty,  that  has  long  had  its 
organized  system  of  work  peculiar  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  particularly  one  from  another  insti¬ 
tution  where  different  methods  of  instruction 
and  of  government  have  prevailed,  is  also  like¬ 
ly  to  produce  serious  friction,  at  least  until 
things  become  reconciled  after  protracted  co¬ 
operation. 

In  many  cases  another  complication  enters. 
For  various  reasons,  it  is  deemed  desirable 
that  the  President  should  be  a  minister  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  standing  and  exiu^ience.  But 
since  the  rise  of  the  public  school  system,  and 
the  consequent  increased  methodizing  of  study, 
and  especially  in  the  wonderful  advance  of 
scientific  discovery  and  organization,  education 
has  grown  out  of  its  old-time  ruts  and  recita¬ 
tions  into  a  new  and  complicated  system.  It 
has  become  a  science  in  itself,  or  at  least  a 
technical  profession.  One  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  principles  and  progress  of  mode  rn  educa¬ 
tion,  is  as  unlit  to  take  superintendence  of  a 
college  as  one  without  business  training  is  in. 
capable  of  managing  a  mercantile  house.  But 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  graduated  a  score 
of  years  since,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
his  si^ecialty  sufficiently  to  gain  prominence 
therein,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  could 
rarely  have  kept  abreast  with  the  movements 
and  the  systematizing  of  educational  methods. 
Serious  changes  have  been  made  in  the  i)ropor- 
tion  of  studies  in  the  curriculum,  in  modes  of 
class-room  instruction,  in  the  means  of  inciting 
thought  among  students,  in  the  direction  of 
studies  arising  from  the  elective  system,  and  in 
the  character  of  text-books,  since  the  success¬ 
ful  i>astor  received  his  diploma.  The  college 
atmosphere  is  radically  transformed.  He  can¬ 
not  now  instruct  a  class  as  he  would  preach, 
as  he  would  teach  a  Bible  class,  or  as  he  was 
taught  in  college. 

Plans  of  control  arc  also  materially  different, 
there  being  more  indej^endence  and  liberty  of 
thinking  for  themselves  among  students  than 
formerly.  There  is  less  of  the  boy  and  more  of 
the  man,  the  requirements  of  admission  having 
been  greatly  advanced. 

Now  unless  a  minister  has  been  thrown  fa¬ 
miliarly  into  college  circles,  and  has  his  eye 
fully  open  to  these  things,  there  can  be  no 
greater  mistake  for  him  than  to  leave  his 
proper  sphere,  in  which  he  is  a  master,  and  as¬ 
sume  another  distinct  profession,  of  whose  de¬ 
mands  upon  him  he  is  utterly  unconscious. 
Or  if  he  do  so,  his  only  hoiie  lies  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  his  ignorance,  and  seeking  the  patience 
and  help  of  Faculty  and  students  meanwhile, 
to  address  himself  with  all  energy  to  a  study 
of  the  environment  and  intricate  anatomy  of 
his  new  profession. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  one  who  has  been  all  his 
life  a  minister  only,  to  prove  unequal  to  a  new 
occupation  entered  in  the  midst  of  life,  for 
which  he  may  not  iwssess  the  natural  gifts, 
and  bna  made  no  technical  preparation.  No 
one  will  blame  him  if  he  retire  gracefully  to 
his  own  proi>er  work,  nor  will  he  lose  charac- 
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ter  thereby.  And  if  he  thus  preserve  the  col¬ 
lege  from  distress,  he  will  receive  due  credit. 

The  reconciliation  of  such  difficulties  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  task,  and  requires  kindli¬ 
ness  of  spirit,  discretion,  and  forbearance  on 
all  sides.  Often  the  trustees,  who  must  finally 
solve  the  problem,  are  consciously  unskilled  in 
these  affairs,  unable  to  comprehend  the  under¬ 
lying  points  of  embarrassment,  though  hon¬ 
estly  most  anxious  to  protect  the  President 
whom  they  have  placed  in  position,  and  to  en¬ 
sure  the  prosperity  of  the  college. 

The  Alumni,  who  in  later  years  amid  college 
rivalries  are  growing  more  deeply  interested  in 
their  Alma  Mater,  are  likely  to  be  ready  to  take 
a  hand.  Even  the  under-graduates  demand  a 
hearing,  while  the  outside  world,  ever  ready 
for  a  fray,  is  not  too  modest  to  join  sides. 
And  the  body  of  contributors  and  patrons,  with 
both  moneyed  and  religious  interests,  claim  a 
right  to  be  heard. 

It  is  not  well  to  protract  unduly  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  serious  complications,  while  care  should 
be  had,  considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
his  position,  not  to  let  the  President  suffer  un¬ 
justly.  After  all,  it  is  the  common  feeling  that 
men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  the  Col¬ 
lege  lives  on  forever.  Under  the  pressure  of 
such  popular  sentiments,  danger  lies  of  wrong 
to  individuals,  whether  presidents  or  profes¬ 
sors. 

The  exhibition  of  a  wise  and  generous  Chris¬ 
tian  spirit  in  all  parties  concerned,  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  either  persons 
or  institutions.  Whatever  steps  are  taken 
should  be  calmly  considered  and  decided  upon 
only  after  all  parties  are  fully  heard,  all  essen¬ 
tial  facts  are  grasped,  and  all  interests  are 
equally  regarded. 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  THOSE  WHO  ARE  GOING 
TO  EUROPE. 

A  good  many  of  our  readers  are  going  abroad 
this  Summer.  This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
for  us  to  say  that  we  shall  miss  them  as  much 
as  they  will  miss  us.  We  shall  be  true  to  them. 
We  shall  keep  on  coming  to  their  homes  until 
their  return,  when  (as  they  come  to  relieve  the 
good-natured  postmaster  of  the  accumulated 
mail)  they  will  find  awaiting  them  at  least  a 
dozen  clean,  bright,  fresh  Evangelists,  each 
one  exactly  a  week  older,  wiser,  friendlier,  and 
more  homelike  and  “American-Sunday-like  ” 
than  its  immediate  predecessor.  With  such  a 
greeting  we  shall  bid  these  jaded  tourists  wel¬ 
come  home  again. 

Some  of  these  tourists  are  already  gone,  but 
others  have  not  yet  started,  and  it  is  for  their 
benefit  that  we  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion.  No 
doubt  they  have  been  busy  for  weeks,  perhaps 
for  months,  reading  up  for  their  foreign  tour, 
studying  books  of  travel,  and  guide-books  to 
different  cities  and  countries.  All  this  is  well, 
but  to  this  we  would  add  one  thing  more,  viz : 
a  study  of  the  religious  condition  of  different 
countries,  which  shall  prepare  them  to  observ’e 
and  appreciate  great  religious,  as  well  as  polit¬ 
ical  movements.  Let  our  Christian  travel¬ 
lers  go  abroad  to  see  what  God  is  doing  among 
the  nations,  and  how  a  pure  Christianity  is  be¬ 
ing  revived  and  disseminated  in  France,  in 
Italy,  and  elsewhere.  Studied  simply  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field— a  field  for  evangelical  operations 
—there  is  no  part  of  the  w’orld  that  is  more 
interesting  than  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
no  time  thus  far  more  critical  than  now.  If  it 
were  possible,  in  laying  out  our  itineraries  for 
a  Summer,  to  choose  our  routes  chronologi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  geographically ;  if  we  could  go 
back  and  take  any  country  we  visit  at  a  partic¬ 
ular  period  of  its  history ;  if  we  could  walk  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  a  Coriolanus,  a  Gracchus, 
a  Scipio,  a  Brutus,  or  with  Hildebrand;  or 
chance  upon  the  day  when  Luther  was  climb¬ 
ing  Pilate’s  staircase— even  then  the  historic 
past  would  not  be  of  greater  interest  than  the 
living  present.  Let  our  tourists  go  preiiared 
to  see  and  hear  what  the  Gospel  is  doing  in 
lands  supposed  to  be  given  up  to  Romish  su¬ 
perstition.  It  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  find  out 
that  our  own  Church  has  a  work  on  hand 
among  the  Romanists  of  Europe,  in  regard  to 
which  information  is  readily  accessible.  Ten 
minutes  spent  at  No.  23  Centre  street,  would  put 
one  on  the  alert  to  see  cheering  sights  in  France, 
Belgium,  Geneva,  and  especially  among  the 
Waldenses.  A  good  deal  of  money  goes  out 
thence  in  those  directions,  and  the  managers 
of  that  great  interest  of  the  Church  are  not 
the  men  to  send  money  where  it  will  be  like 
water  upon  dry  ground.  The  American  Board, 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  the 
McAll  Mission — these  are  suggestions  enough 
to  start  an  earnest  Christian  on  the  track  of 
the  intelligence  we  would  have  him  seek. 

As  for  the  moral  benefits  of  this  sort  of  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  European  tour,  and  of  tlie  obser¬ 
vations  which  would  follow  it,  a  very  obvious 
one  is  that,  as  it  would  open  the  eyes  and  the 
minds,  so  would  it  open  the  hearts,  of  those 
who  would  find  so  much  to  engage  their  sympa¬ 
thy.  It  would  open  their  purses  also.  This 
Christian  liberality  is  not  generally  counted 
uix)n  when  letters  of  credit  are  arranged  for. 
Yet  even  so,  it  is  no  objection ;  it  may  be  an 
economy.  The  man  who  has  .seen  the 
value  of  money  in  tlie  struggling  enterprises  of 
Protestants  and  ante-Protostants  (  we  refer  to 
the  proud  claims  of  the  noble  old  Waldenslan 
Church)  amid  Papal  darkness  and  corruption, 
will  be  less  apt  to  invest  in  cameos  at  Rome, 
and  will  have  fewer  “  Leaning  Towers  of  Pisa  ” 
to  worry  through  the  New  York  Custom  House. 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  that  go  along  will 
be  fresh  from  their  Ollendorfs.  It  will  make 
an  impression  on  their  minds  and  hearts,  to 
note  how  the  Gospel  sounds  in  French  or 
Italian.  They  will  find  that  it  is  the  same 
“  old,  old  story,”  but  it  will  have  a  new  sweet¬ 
ness  as  well  as  freshness  when  said  or  sung  in 
other  languages,  and  by  the  children  of  other 
kindreds  and  i)eoples. 

How  glad — we  are  sorry  to  have  to  say  how 
surprised —  these  humble  Christian  workers 
will  be  to  see  visitors  from  America,  we  leave 
it  to  those  who  know  the  grip  of  Christian 
brotherhood  to  think  out  for  themselves;  but 
we  cannot  help  adding  also  that  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  we  make  we  may  be  doing  a  kindness  to 
those  who  shall  attend  the  prayer- meetings  at 
home,  and  esi)ecially  the  missionary  prayer- 
meetings  of  next  Autumn  and  Winter. 


SCNDAV  CONCERTS  IN  THE  PARK. 

The  statement  is  made  that  “  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  Concert  ever  given  by  the  city  of  New 
York,”  took  place  in  the  Central  Park  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  last;  and  it  would  further  ap- 
liear  that  Mr.  Viele,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  affair.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the 
innovation  was  not  made  at  the  request  of  any 
respectable  number  or  body  of  our  citizens, 
Mr.  Viele  having  received  no  petition  on  the 
subject  from  any  source,  but  evolved  it  all 
from  the  official  mind,  just  as  in  countries 
“  where  the  ruler  rules  and  the  ■ng  is  the 
State.”  Now  we  have  our  doubts,  despite  the 
attitude  of  the  i>ai)er3  on  the  subject  who  are 
running  Sunday  expresses  and  need  a  little 
countenance  for  it,  whether  “the  City  of  New 
York  ”  is  quite  ready  to  give  her  formal  sanc¬ 
tion  to  this  Sunday-concert  business,  and  all 
that  it  implies  and  will  by-and-by,  should  it 
continue,  surely  entail  in  the  way  of  disorder 
and  of  labor.  But  our  present  iwint  is  that 


this  business  has  been  sprung  unawares  on 
this  community,  and  by  officials  whose  duties 
are  prescribed  and  limited,  and  who  of  all 
things  had  no  power  or  right  to  innovate  upon 
or  meddle  with  the  well  settled  customs,  hab¬ 
its,  and  rights  of  this  community.  It  is  not 
pertinent  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  Sabbath 
question.  That  is  not  up.  But  the  presump¬ 
tuous  and  surprising  action  of  Gen.  Viele  is 
under  criticism.  He  should  at  once  undo  what 
he  has  done.  Then  the  question  of  a  change 
will  be  fairly  before  us,  if  a  real  demand  out¬ 
side  of  the  Sunday  sheets  is  found  for  it. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  PRESS  VTERIAN8  ADMIT¬ 
TED  TO  THE  ALLIANCE. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  admitted  to  the  Alliance.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  vote  of  112  to  74.  It  is  therefore 
recognized  by  the  several  bodies  holding  to  our 
polity  and  the  consensus  of  the  Reformed  Con¬ 
fessions,  as  equally  with  them  qualified  for  ad¬ 
mission,  and  the  peer  of  any  in  that  great  Pres¬ 
byterian  family  to  which  they  belong.  This  is 
a  result  extremely  gratifying  to  us,  as  we  are 
sure  it  will  be  to  our  readers.  Of  all  our  Church 
papers,  we  believe  The  Evangelist  is  the  only 
one  that  has  uniformly  urged  this  liberal  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  Council.  But  we  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  complacency  in  the  result  merely  because 
we  have  advocated  it  all  along,  while  our  con¬ 
temporaries  have  been  silent  or  non-commit¬ 
tal  ;  we  are  only  deeply  gratified  in  a  decision 
that  seems  to  us  wholly  right,  and  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  liberality  and  comprehensiveness  that 
has  everything  to  commend  it,  and  that  holds 
the  promise  of  the  future. 

Our  Church  can  well  afford  to  take  any  risks 
that  this  action  may  carry  with  it.  It  doubt¬ 
less  implies  a  growing  intercommunication, 
confidence,  and  fellowship  between  all  the 
constituent  bodies,  and  especially  those  that 
are  intermingled  on  many  a  field  in  the  same 
country.  So  be  it.  We  have  long  admired  the 
spirit  of  the  Cumberland  Church.  It  holds 
firmly  to  the  Head.  It  is  soundly  evangelical, 
and  an  earnest,  working  Christian  body.  Its 
movement  and  activity  is  strong  and  healthy. 
Doctrinally,  it  is  what  it  has  been  in  the  past 
— notwithstanding  the  recent  revision,  and  in 
some  respects  great  improvement  of  its  Stand¬ 
ards.  But  even  its  divergences  from  the  West¬ 
minster  Standards  are  held,  not  as  our  strict 
Baptists  hold  their  doctrine  of  submersion, 
but  in  consonance  with  “the  bonds  of  peace.” 
Our  Cumberland  brethren  have  ever  subordi¬ 
nated  their  theories  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Hence  we  are  sure  that  this 
admission  of  a  Christian  body  so  large  and 
powerful  will  bring  good,  and  only  good,  to  the 
entire  circle  of  our  British  and  Continental, 
and  especially  our  American,  Presbyterianism. 


A  WELL  EARNED  REST. 

That  most  laborious  of  pastors  and  general 
Church  servants.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  of 
Sing  Sing,  is  about  to  take  a  vacation  of  three 
months !  This  is  really  great  news,  since  for 
the  spat;e  of  thirty-three  years,  or  one-third  of 
a  century,  he  has  gone  in  and  out  before  the 
same  people,  and  save  in  1872,  when  he  went 
abroad  for  six  months,  an  over-wrought  and 
sick  man,  he  has  scarcely  withdrawn  at  all 
from  the  wonted  weekly  round  of  pulpit  and 
pastoral  duties.  And  beyond  his  own  parish, 
and  among  the  churches  of  his  Presbytery, 
and  still  more  at  large,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  he  has  wrought  with 
equal  zeal  and  faithfulness.  That  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open  in  this 
latter  behalf  while  he  journeys  to  the  new 
Northwest  by  the  Northern  Pacific  route,  and 
.still  on  to  Alaska,  is  a  matter  of  course— a 
habit  so  ingrained  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed.  We  unite  with  his  own  people,  and 
with  very  many  throughout  the  Church,  in 
wishing  Dr.  Phraner  a  pleasant,  restful,  and 
every  w’ay  beneficial  journey.  We  should  add 
that  Dr.  Phraner  expects  to  start  on  Monday 
next,  and  to  be  favored  all  the  w’ay  along  with 
the  instructive  company  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  family.  The  latter  go  out  expecting 
to  make  Alaska  their  future  home.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  has  a  worthy  ambition  to  do  a  great  edu¬ 
cational  work  for  that  remote  but  rising  por¬ 
tion  of  our  country,  which  he  has  already 
done  much  to  bring  to  favorable  public  notice. 
His  effort,  so  far  as  Indian  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  seconded  by  the  Government  aid, 
which  has  been  given  to  similar  work  at 
Hampton  and  Carlisle.  Having  been  frequent¬ 
ly  over  the  ground,  and  well  knowing  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  lie  will  have  to  con¬ 
tend,  we  see  many  reasons  to  congratulate  all 
concerned  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
Alaska  on  the  present  undertaking  of  Dr. 
Jackson.  That  he  will  have  the  best  wishes 
and  prayers  of  a  multitude  throughout  the 
Church  for  his  abundant  success,  we  need  not 
assure  him  and  his. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  have  received  a  large  and  fair  four-page 
sheet,  hailing  from  Cliarlotte,  N.  C.,  under  the 
title  of  “  South  Atlantic  Presbyterian.”  It  is 
owned  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  R.  At¬ 
kinson.  He  is  to  be  aided  in  its  conduct  by 
“  an  association  of  ministers  in  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church.”  This  newsi)aper  pro¬ 
poses  to  undertake  among  other  good  works, 
the  itractioal  and  important  task  of  encourag¬ 
ing  the  home  churches.  As  things  are.  it  is 
persuaded  that  there  is  a  higher  style  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  sacrifice  in  the  Foreign  than  in  the 
Home  field,  and  that  as  a  consecpience  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  is  suffering  and  losing  ground.  The  old 
evangelizing  zeal  is  in  danger  of  dying  out  in 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  is 
failing  to  keej*  pace  with  some  other  denom¬ 
inations  in  the  South.  While  we  should 
ascribe  this  untoward  State  of  things  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  causes  and  difficulties,  some  of  which  are 
now  in  course  of  mitigation,  we  are  sure  that 
this  new  paper  is  addressing  itself  to  a  task  of 
the  first  importance,  and  which  lies  right  in 
the  path  to  the  success  of  its  Church.  The 
strengthening  of  the  things  that  are  weak  and 
ready  to  perish,  is  always  in  order  and  the 
right  thing  to  do;  and  we  desire  for  it  great 
success  in  every  faithful  effort  it  may  put 
forth  in  the  future.  Emulation  in  this  work 
the  country  over,  is  what  is  needed. 

The  New  Orleans  Industrial  Exposition  bids 
fair  to  prove  a  great  success— a  result,  let  us 
premise,  which  would  be  almost  as  gratifying 
to  the  North  as  to  the  South  itself.  According 
to  the  latest  reports,  every  State  in  the  Union, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two,  will 
be  represented,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  an¬ 
other,  but  all  creditably.  And  the  several 
Central  and  South  American  States  are  inter¬ 
esting  themselves  in  so  lively  a  manner  that 
their  exhibits  give  promise  of  being  the  most 
creditable  disi)lay  ever  made  by  them  at  any 
foreign  Exposition. 

At  the  recent  Commencement  of  Union  Col¬ 
lege  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  late 
J udge  of  the  Court  of  Apjieals,  Samuel  Hand 
of  Albany ;  Selah  Merrill,  United  States  Con¬ 
sul  to  Jerusalem.  That  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
on  William  Elliot  Griffis  of  Schenectady,  K.  C. 
Anderson  of  Troy,  and  Edwin  W.  Rice  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Dr.  George  Alexander  of  this  city 
was  elected  alumni  trustee. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  in  favor  of 
women  and  children,  the  home  versus  the  sa¬ 
loon,  went  into  effect  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in 
Iowa.  From  several  of  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  we  hear  of  its  strict  enforce¬ 
ment.  Every  saloon  in  Des  Moines  was  closed 
on  that  day,  and  no  liquor  was  to  be  obtained 
under  any  pretext.  The  indications  are  that 
the  new  Prohibition  law  will  be  obeyed  every¬ 
where,  unless  at  some  river  points.  The  tele¬ 
graph  informs  us  that  the  saloon-keepers  gen¬ 
erally  are  either  removing  their  stocks  to  other 
States,  or  embarking  in  other  business.  They 
are  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  and  herein  after 
so  long  a  lime,  begin  to  show  a  little  good 
sense  and  loyalty  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Their  feelings  ought  not  to  be  injured,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  are  watched  for  a  time.  They 
cannot  reasonably  exjiect  to  become  establish¬ 
ed  in  temperance  ways,  at  a  bound,  as  it  were ! 

We  read  that  the  steamer  America  which 
left  Queenstown  on  Thursday,  will  attempt  to 
reach  New  York  in  six  days.  The  honor  of  a 
very  short  voyage  is  usually  carried  off  by  the 
captain,  when  really  he  may  have  had  as  little 
to  do  with  the  favorable  result  as  a  mere  pas¬ 
senger.  The  engineer  and  his  assistants,  and 
a  retinue  of  helpers,  are  the  real  workers  and 
responsible  parties,  and  the  shortening  of  the 
record  by  a  few  hours  is  usually  due  to  their 
sleepless  vigilance,  and  ability  to  keep  the  ship 
hour  by  hour  and  day  after  day  to  the  very 
top  of  her  speed.  Every  part  of  the  engine,  es¬ 
pecially  the  bearings  which  sustain  the  chief 
strain  and  friction,  are  watched  and  tended 
with  unremitting  care ;  then  the  skilful  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  boilers  in  order  that  a  steady  and 
full  supply  of  steam  may  be  generated,  is  an¬ 
other  chief  concern  of  the  engineer  and  his 
subordinates.  Thus  when  a  swift  voyage  is  at 
an  end,  the  place  to  find  those  who  have  really 
achieved  the  triumph  is  down  among  the  ma¬ 
chinery— rather,  in  their  berths  taking  the  first 
really  refreshing  rest  and  slumber  that  has 
been  permitted  them  for  a  whole  week.  The 
strain  of  these  quick  voyages  is  very  great  all 
around,  and  as  inevitably  entailing  an  increase 
of  danger  to  the  ship,  through  the  anxiety  and 
over-doing  of  all  responsible  for  her  good  be¬ 
havior,  and  in  other  ways,  they  are  to  be  dep¬ 
recated  and  discouraged. 

We  confess  to  sharing  in  the  regret  of  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Yonkers,  and  of  all  his  breth¬ 
ren  of  Westchester  Presbytery,  in  view  of  the 
resignation  and  prospective  removal  of  Rev. 
John  Dixon,  now  for  a  long  term,  as  things  go, 
the  able  and  very  useful  pastor  of  the  church 
named.  He  goes  only  to  the  neighboring 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to  the  First  Church 
of  Trenton,  its  storied  capital  city,  where  he 
will  of  course  continue  to  do  good  service ; 
but  this  does  not  mitigate  the  sense  of  loss  and 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  church  and  congrega¬ 
tion  he  has  done  so  much  to  build  up  and 
strengthen,  and  also  among  those  who,  acting 
with  him  in  church  affairs,  have  had  occasion 
to  note  his  conscientious  diligence  and  wisdom 
in  all  matters  touching  the  good  ordering  and 
general  welfare  of  the  churches.  The  going 
out  of  such  a  man,  albeit  but  a  little  way,  is  a 
loss,  and  is  sure  to  be  deeply  regretted.  This 
may  be  said,  w’hile  wishes  and  prayers  for  his 
future  success  attend  him  to  his  new  field. 

Dr.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  former  President  of 
Wooster  University,  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
supply  of  our  Harlem  Presbyterian  churches 
for  the  hot  months.  As  last  year,  the  First 
Church  (Dr.  Riimsey’s)  and  the  Church  of  the 
Puritans  (Dr.  Clark’s)  have  united  their  con¬ 
gregations  under  his  ministrations  for  the 
Summer.  Services  are  being  held  in  the  latter 
church  during  July,  and  will  then  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  First  Church  for  August.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  an  instructive  preacher,  and  this 
practice  of  keeping  at  least  one  of  our  princi¬ 
pal  churches  in  Harlem  open,  with  a  minister 
at  all  times  within  call,  is  a  most  commenda¬ 
ble  one.  Having  been  so  well  begun,  we  trust 
it  may  never  go  out  of  fashion. 

There  were  fifteen  deaths  from  cholera  at 
Marseilles  on  Sunday,  and  sixteen  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night;  while  at  Toulon,  where  it  first 
appeared,  the  deaths  at  the  corresponding 
time  numbered  four  and  nine.  Dr.  Koch,  the 
head  of  the  Berlin  Cholera  Commission,  who 
is  investigating  the  disease  in  France,  reports 
that  the  disease  at  Toulon  is  Asiatic,  and  from 
the  extreme  East.  He  found  the  same  microbes 
there  as  were  found  in  Egypt  and  India.  The 
intestines  being  the  seat  of  danger,  fumigation, 
he  says,  is  useless.  He  adds :  “  The  cholera 
will  reach  Germany.  It  will  go  everywhere. 
Having  a  centre  like  Toulon,  it  must  spread.” 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Tliompson,  formerly  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  has  just  embarked  for  Callao, 
Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  begiuning  missionary 
labor.  He  will  preach  to  the  English-speaking 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  do  a  general 
evangelizing  work  there  and  in  the  vicinity, 
all  under  the  general  supervision  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  de¬ 
sire  there,  as  elsewhere  in  South  America,  for 
Protestant  services,  is  not  wholly  eon  lined  to 
the  foreign-born  and  English-speaking  portion 
of  the  people.  _ _ _ 

Charles  G.  Fairman  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  died  at 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  alternoon,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight.  He  founded  the  Elmira 
Daily  Advertiser  in  1853,  and  Inland  the  late 
Dr.  W.  E.  Knox  often  crossed  their  fla.shing 
pens  in  its  columns— always,  we  believe,  with 
unfeigned  respect  for  each  other’s  ability.  In 
April,  1880,  Mr.  Fairman  was  appouited  by 
Governor  Cornell  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Insurance  Department,  serving  the  full  term 
of  three  years.  _ 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  a 
grand  temperance  celebration  of  the  “  Fourth  ” 
in  Medina,  Orleans  county,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  success  but  for  the  heavy  rain  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  As  it  was,  the  Oia-ra  Hou-se  was 
densely  packed,  and  a  rousing  address  deliver¬ 
ed  by  P.  A.  Burdick,  who  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  the  cause  here,  and  more  recently  in 
Albion. 

The  Lafayette  Commencement  was  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  much  interest.  A  gift  of  $15,000  was 
announced  from  John  I.  Blair  to  purchase  a 
residence  for  the  new  President,  Dr.  Knox.  Of 
degrees,  that  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Rev. 
George  F.  Pentecost,  Rev.  Luke  Dorland,  and 
Rev.  John  W.  Teal  of  Germantown. 

The  July  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  Managers  was  held  on  the  3d,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  H.  M.  Forrester  in  the  chair.  Among  the 
letters  noticed  was  one  from  Dr.  Blodgett  of 
Peking,  forwarding  resolutions  respecting  the 
late  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  adopted  by  the 
Peking  Missionary  Association. 

As  so  frequently  heretofore  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  is  supplying  the 
pulpit  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in 
Fifth  avenue  at  Twenty-ninth  street.  He  will 
co’ntinue  so  to  do  throughout  July.  Services 
at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Eaton  of  Lake  Linden,  Mich.,  is 
about  to  remove  to  Rii)on,  Wis.,  where  he  goes 
to  assume  a  professorship. 

Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge  of  Chicago  is  just 
now  staying  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


THE  SUMMER  HEAT  IN  INDIA. 

Allahabad,  May  38th,  1884. 

The  home  mail  arrived  this  morning,  bring¬ 
ing  papers  bearing  date  April  24th.  They  tell 
us  of  the  advent  of  “  genuine  Spring  weather,” 
of  bright  skies,  peeping  spears  of  green  grass, 
and  the  bursting  into  bloom  of  the  crocus  and 
wild  violet.  For  that  goodly  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  we  have  to-day  an  almost 
homesick  longing,  for  we  know  that  very  love¬ 
ly  it  is  now,  with  its  trees  in  their  fresh  and 
beautiful  array,  its  daily  brightening  gardens 
and  its  genial  skies.  Contrast  such  a  land  with 
that  in  which  we  now  dwell.  The  hour  is  early, 
only  seven  o’clock,  but  the  outer  doors  are  all 
carefully  closed  to  shut  out  the  heated  air,  and 
the  windows  are  shaded.  Draw  the  curtains 
aside  and  look  out.  The  grass  in  the  yard  is 
burned  brown.  The  limestone  road  passing  in 
front  of  the  “  compound  ”  is  painful  to  look 
upon  in  the  dazzling  light,  and  you  cast  your 
eyes  with  a  sense  of  relief  up  to  the  beautiful 
tamarind  trees  with  their  wealth  of  exquisite 
foliage.  Now  a  puff  of  wind  sets  not  only  the 
leaves  quivering,  but  puts  in  motion  a  cloud  of 
fine  white  dust,  and  sends  it  in  spiteful  gusts 
against  the  window-panes.  Your  eyes  are 
blinded,  for  it  rushes  in  through  every  crevice, 
and  you  are  glad  to  turn  your  gaze  inward. 

We  rise  with  the  dawn  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  We  drove  out  yesterday  morning  soon 
after  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon,  but 
its  heat  was  even  then  so  fierce  that  we  recoil¬ 
ed  from  its  touch,  and  carefully  closed  the 
doors  of  the  box-like  conveyance  on  the  sunny 
side.  Carriages  passed  us  bearing  imle-faced 
ladies,  and  little  children  with  cheeks  pitifully 
blanched  by  the  cruel  heat.  Sitting  on  the 
broad  verandas  of  some  of  the  bungalows  were 
family  parties  gathered  about  small  tables,  re¬ 
freshing  themselves  with  toast  and  tea  with 
which  the  day  in  India  invariably  begins,  the 
real  breakfast  being  served  at  a  later  hour, 
when  outdoor  duties  are  at  an  end. 

On  the  roads  were  long  lines  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men  on  their  way  to  market,  bearing  on  their 
heads  baskets  filled  with  golden  melons  or  the 
luscious  mango,  a  fruit  much  esteemed  by  for¬ 
eigners  as  well  as  by  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Others  were  carrying  huge  baskets  filled 
with  a  large,  coarse  cucumber.  Under  some 
great  mango  trees  by  the  highway  was  a  straw 
hut,  within  which  were  several  porous  jars  fill¬ 
ed  with  water.  Beside  them  sat  a  Brahmin, 
ready  to  serve  thirsty  wayfarers— this  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  method  of  laying  up  a  store  of  merit. 

By  nine  or  ten  o’clock  the  great  heat  at  this 
season  drives  within  doors  all  Europeans  not 
compelled  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  remain 
abroad.  When  the  mercury  stands  as  now,  at 
117°  in  the  shade  and  171°  in  the  sun,  even  the 
natives  of  the  country  dread  exposure  to  its 
power,  and  the  streets  are  almost  deserted  at 
midday.  The  few  travellers  venturing  abroad 
have  their  faces  muffled  to  shut  out  the  scorch¬ 
ing  wind,  just  as  in  northern  latitudes  a  like 
means  is  employed  as  a  protection  against  the 
piercing  cold.  For  Europeans  life  within  doors 
is  made  comparatively  comfortable  by  closing 
all  the  outer  doors  after  the  early  morning, 
and  keeping  in  motion  a  kind  of  large  fan  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling.  There  are  also  other 
devices  for  reducing  the  heat.  Such  c.are  is 
necessary,  not  for  comfort  merely,  but  even 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  no  more  .savors 
of  luxury  than  the  introduction  of  stoves  and 
grates  and  furnaces  into  your  dwellings  in  the 
bitter  cold  of  a  Northern  Winter. 

A  stranger  would  probably  be  surprised  to 
find  at  this  season  so  large  a  number  of  the 
houses  occui)ied  by  both  foreigners  and  natives 
in  process  of  repair,  and  would  perhaps  fancy 
that  a  storm  had  swept  over  the  place,  doing 
immense  damage ;  and  to  the  prudent,  it  may 
be,  would  come  thoughts  of  the  injury  to 
household  furnishings,  should  rain  descend, 
while  the  dwellings  are  partially  denuded  of 
their  coverings.  A  yearly  repairing  of  the 
thatch  of  bungalows  is  as  inevitable  here  as  a 
Spring  house-cleaning  at  home,  for  this  cover¬ 
ing,  which  furnishes  so  welcome  a  protection 
from  the  heat,  is  unfortunately  food  much 
relished  by  our  insatiable  enemy,  the  termite 
or  white  ant,  necessitating  annual  repairs. 
The  tiles  with  which  many  of  the  bungalows 
are  covered,  as  well  as  the  larger  proportion 
of  native  houses,  are  broken  in  various  ways 
or  thrown  down  by  the  mischievous  monkey 
or  the  ubiquitous  crow,  and  must  therefore  be 
relaid. 

No  fear  of  rain,  for  our  climate  is  not  like 
yours,  capricious  and  unreliable.  All  this 
bustle  of  i)reparation  is  in  anticipation  of  the 
bursting  of  the  monsoon,  as  we  style  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  rainy  season,  and  this  is  “  due”  here 
the  latter  end  of  June.  Not  half  an  inch  of 
rain  has  fallen  here  within  the  last  five  months ; 
indeed,  we  have  not  had  a  rainy  day  since  the 
close  of  the  rains  in  September  last.  Our  Win¬ 
ter  rains  (juite  failed,  and  there  is  in  conse¬ 
quence,  not  only  here,  hut  in  many  parts  of 
Northern  India,  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  in 
some  places  an  actual  wat(‘r  famine.  Situated 
as  we  are  between  two  great  rivers,  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  we  suffer  less  than  many 
others.  At  this  season  many  of  the  natives 
bathe  twice  in  the  day,  and  in  the  morning, 
hut  more  especially  in  the  evening,  trooi)S  of 
people  may  be  .seen  on  their  way  to  the  rivers. 
Of  cour.se  a  scarcity  of  water  means  a  scanty 
food  supply.  A  column  in  the  daily  paper  al¬ 
ways  scanned  with  interest,  is  that  embracing 
the  “Crop  and  weather  reports.”  Here  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  are  noted,  a  matter 
of  momentous  imi)ort  in  a  country  so  densely 
populated  as  India,  the  changes  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  are  recorded,  and  the  condition  of 
the  community  as  to  health  is  reported. 

The  di.seases  ripe  at  this  season  are  fevers  of 
various  types;  small-pox,  happily  abating, 
and  cholera,  our  dreaded  an«l  insatiable  ene¬ 
my.  Calcutta  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
ravages  of  cholera  during  the  present  season  ; 
and  the  doctors  aver  that  a  similar  visitation 
may  be  expected  next  February.  Small-pox 
too  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  violence 
during  the  last  two  years  in  this  same  city. 
Cholera  is  present  here,  though  not  in  such 
ghastly  proportions  as  in  our  sister  city. 

The  heat,  with  its  terrible  power,  has  already 
begun  its  work  of  destruction.  This  morning 
there  was  borne  to  the  grave  one  who  a  few 
days  ago  was  in  health.  In  the  midst  of  his 
labors  he  was  smitten  with  the  heat,  lingered 
a  few  days  in  delirium,  then  passed  out  of  life. 
In  this  land  it  is  especially  true  that  “  in  the 
midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  Recently  a 
prominent  physician  was  removed  from  us  in 
a  manner  so  sudden  as  to  startle  the  entire 
community.  He  dined  one  evening  with  a 
friend,  was  ill  the  following  morning,  beyond 
all  earthly  aid  before  the  sun  went  down, 
closed  his  eyes  in  death  on  Friday  morning, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  was  carried  to 
the  grave. 

At  this  season  those  Europeans  whose  em¬ 
ployments  and  whose  means  will  permit  such 
an  indulgence,  flee  to  the  mountains ;  and  de¬ 
lightful  it  certainly  is  to  exchange  this  stifling 
heat  and  i)estilence-laden  air  for  cool  and 
health-giving  breezes.  In  this  heat  even  ani¬ 
mals  suffer  much,  and  valuable  horses  and 
dogs  are  sometimes  sent  to  the  hills  to  remain 
during  the  heated  term.  In  one  of  our  dailies 
I  recently  saw  this  advertisement:  “  Valuable 
'  horses  and  other  animals  needing  a  hill  cli¬ 


mate  during  the  hot  season,  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  on  a  farm  near  Naini  Tal.” 

For  those  who  must  remain  on  the  plains 
during  this  excessive  heat,  the  use  of  ice  is  & 
great  relief.  We  are  now  no  longer  dependent 
upon  America  for  our  ice  supply,  as  in  many 
of  our  large  cities  ice  factories  have  been  es¬ 
tablished,  thus  bringing  the  luxury  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  very  modest  incomes. 
Many  of  the  natives  have  learned  to  esteem 
the  use  of  ice  a  grateful  addition  to  their  com¬ 
fort.  In  an  advertisement  of  one  of  our  great 
companies  having  factories  at  Allahabad, 
Lucknow,  and  Agra,  we  find  this  addressed  to 
high  caste  natives:  “We  invite  inspection  of 
any  of  our  factories  by  our  native  friends,  so 
that  they  may  see  for  themselves  that  the  ice 
is  manufactured  with  all  due  regard  to  castCf 
and  that  nothing  is  done  to  offend  the  most 
prejudiced.” 

Recently  a  fire  in  Bombay  destroyed  a  large 
ice  factory,  and  had  the  bread  supply  been 
suddenly  cut  off  there  would  not  have  been  a 
greater  outcry  than  was  raised  at  the  prospect 
of  an  ice  famine.  Poona,  Madras,  Allahabad, 
and  other  cities  were  asked  by  telegram  to 
send  assistance  to  the  sufferers,  and  promptly 
responded  to  the  call. 

This  is  the  season  of  dust-storms,  very  un¬ 
pleasant  visitations  in  themselves  considered, 
but  most  beneficial  in  their  results,  as  they 
purify  the  atmosphere.  This  too  is  the  season 
for  cyclones,  and  already  we  hear  of  “  mon¬ 
soon  weather”  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  A  re¬ 
cent  cyclone  on  the  Burman  Coast  destroyed  a 
lighthouse,  and  did  immense  damage  to  ship¬ 
ping  as  well  as  to  property  on  land. 

With  wealth  at  command  to  bring  within 
reach  all  that  may  be  procured  to  alleviate 
the  ills  of  life,  one  can  be  physically  comforta¬ 
ble  even  in  this  land.  But  the  heart  of  the 
“stranger”  ever  turns  yearningly  to  his  na¬ 
tive  land.  This  can  never  be  to  him  “  home,” 
and  so,  as  their  term  of  office  expires,  we  see 
those  who  have  served  under  Government 
hastening  home  to  spend  the  remnant  of  their 
days  amid  the  beloved  scenes  of  their  youth. 

Those  who  come  to  India,  not  for  gain,  but 
out  of  love  for  the  souls  of  its  millions  of  un¬ 
taught  heathen,  are  here  not  for  a  few  brief 
years,  but  to  labor  in  patience  and  in  hope, 
while  God  continues  to  them  strength  for  so 
arduous  and  so  blessed  a  service. 

_ H.  H.  H. 

MOUNT  POCUMTUCK  AND  THE  DEERFIELD 
VALLEY. 

“  Will  you  climb  Pocumtuck  with  me  in  the 
morning  ?  ”  said  Col.  R.  H.  Leavett,  a  vigorous 
Charlemont  patriarch  of  seventy-nine  years  of 
age,  at  whose  house  we  were  stopping.  We 
consented ;  and  early  the  next  day  the  Colonel’s 
father  assisted  the  two  “  boys  ”  in  getting  away, 
and  with  a  fast  horse  we  started  for  the  moun¬ 
tain.  A  two  miles’  drive  down  the  wild  ro¬ 
mantic  Buckland  Notch  brought  us  to  this 
celebrated  valley.  As  we  turned  to  the  west 
to  go  up  the  valley  the  view  was  remarkable. 
Upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  a  line  of  tall 
graceful  maples  under  which  we  drove  stretch¬ 
ed  away  for  eight  miles.  On  either  hand,  back 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  the  grand 
mountains  rose  almost  perpendicularly,  shut¬ 
ting  the  valley  in  more  and  more  to  the  west¬ 
ward,  until  one  solid  wall  of  green  seemed  to 
close  over  it.  Tlie  little  valley  itself  is  a  gem 
of  beauty;  the  clear  streams  dashing  down 
the  mountain’s  side  and  across  our  path— the 
meadows  here  wearing  a  freshness  and  green¬ 
ness  truly  remarkable — the  trim  farm-houses 
dotting  the  valley,  and  the  winding  river,  with 
the  grand  eternal  hills  overshadowing  it  all, 
made  a  picture  we  shall  long  remember,  Aj- 
we  passed  over  a  little  eminence  the  mist^ike 
a  curtain  rolled  away,  and  the  whole  valley, 
lit  up  with  the  sunlight,  presented  a  scene  of 
wondrous  loveliness  and  beauty. 

Riding  up  the  valley  about  three  miles  we 
came  upon  the  site  and  traces  of  an  old  fort,  a 
reminder  of  Indian  times,  and  close  by  it  were 
the  graves  of  two  of  the  first  settlers  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Another  mile  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  just  as  the  sun  was  lifting 
the  cloudy  nightcap  from  old  Pocumtuck’s 
head,  and  imprinting  a  bright  morning  kiss 
upon  his  noble  brow. 

A  tolerable  carriage-road  extends  to  the 
summit,  but  the  Colonel  proposed  that  we 
leave  the  horse  at  the  base  and  climb  the 
mountain  on  foot.  We  do  not  know  what 
spirit  incited  our  venerable  comrade  to  make 
this  proposition,  but  as  he  was  a  man  at  the 
verge  of  four-score  and  we  under  forty,  we 
oould  not  object  with  grace.  We  silently  de¬ 
termined,  however,  to  punish  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  by  giving  him  such  a  “  sweat  ”  as  would 
lead  him  to  repent  of  his  folly,  and  be  more 
considerate  in  the  future.  There  was  to  be  no 
hall  until  the  Colonel  begged  for  il!  Up  we  wont, 
and  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  ’.vriter 
bounded  far  ahead  of  his  comrade,  but  the 
Colonel  moved  slowly,  and  seemed  cool  over 
the  matter.  Another  ten  minutes  found  me 
with  i>aco  slackened  and  walking  at  the  side 
of  my  frien<l  in  a  rather  more  subdued  and 
(piiet  manner.  But  the  Colonel  suggested  no 
stop,  and  to  my  concern  he  sliowed  no  more 
signs  of  weariness  than  does  the  iron  machine 
that  draws  the  cars  up  Mt.  Washington.  An- 
otlier  ten  minutes  and  the  collapse  came,  but 
not  in  the  quarter  I  had  intended.  Gentle 
reiider,  the  writer’s  pride  is  his  physical  (not 
intellectual)  strength.  I  preach  three  poor 
sermons  and  eat  four  good  meals  every  Sun¬ 
day,  but  I  must  make  this  confession :  When 
we  climbed  half  a  mile  farther  my  breath  fail¬ 
ed,  my  knees  shook,  I  almost  fainted,  and  I 
cried  “  halt  ”  and  “  threw  up  the  sponge,”  and 
.sank  pale  and  gasping  on  the  ground,  while 
(I  “.speak  the  truth  and  lie  not”)  my  friend 
of  four-score,  a  little  flushed  but  not  at  all 
“blown,”  stood  smilingly  by  punching  me 
with  Iris  cane,  and  saying  “  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter,  brother  V  What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

A  rest  and  twenty  minutes  more  of  climbing 
brought  us  to  the  summit,  where  a  rich  reward 
for  our  toil  awaite<l  us.  Ten  miles  to  the  south 
the  Deerfield  Valley  extended,  and  there  it 
opened  into  the  broad  expanding  Connecticut 
Valley,  stretching  far  away  in  the  distance. 
There  could  be  seen  Amherst  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Holyoke  range,  and  beyond  these  the  far 
off  form  of  Wachussett.  To  the  north,  among 
other  mountains  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  were  clearly  visible  Mt.  Haystack  and 
Mt.  Monadnock.  To  the  west  we  looked  down 
upon  the  whole  Hoosac  range  of  mountains, 
peak  upon  peak  piled  in  endless  confusion 
about  us,  with  grand  old  Graylock  looming  up 
above  them  all,  while  far  beyond  we  could 
trace  the  dim  outline  of  the  blue  Catskills. 
Almost  at  our  feet  beneath  us  stretched  the 
valley  and  river,  and  looking  five  miles  up  the 
mountains  upon  the  opposite  side  we  could  see 
the  little  village  containing  the  Summer  resi¬ 
dences  of  George  W.  Curtis  and  Prof.  Norton 
of  Harvard  College. 

Mt.  Pocumtuck  rises  about  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  view  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  is  one  of  exquisite  beauty.  Three  times 
we  have  been  upon  Mt.  Washington  in  New 
ilami)shire,  but  a  more  charming  and  enjoya¬ 
ble  view  than  this  mountain  affords  we  have 
seldom  if  ever  had ;  and  when  late  in  the  day 
we  reluctantly  came  away  from  this  interest- 
^  ing  spot,  we  felt  that  the  remembrance  of  that 
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scene  would  be  a  joy  and  an  inspiration  to  us  Valatie. — Thursday  evening,  July  3d,  was  a  ter  will  be  an  event  to  hear  of  not  without  feelings  the  missiobtart  oeparthent 

long  in  the  future  most  joyous  occasion  to  Presbyterians  in  Yalatie,  of  peculiar  and  pleasant  interest.  In  such  feelings  of  the 

,,,  _ _ ■  vr„ii _  M'd  to  many  others.  A  grand  bell — one  of  C.  H.  the  writer  of  this  imperfect  notice  may  justly  nmnn 

Allow  us  to  say  that  this  Deerfield  Valley  jjeneely’s  best — was  placed  in  the  church  tower  share,  his  pious  and  patriotic  grandfather  of  the  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

holds  out  attractions  to  those  seeking  a  coun-  the  day  before,  the  gift  of  Henry  L.  Miller  and  his  Revolution  having  been  one  of  its  deacons  from  is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  in  the  vast  and  needy 
try  residence  in  many  respects  above  any  other  wife,  Catharine  A.,  living  communicants.  The  1785  to  1816,  the  year  of  his  death.  To  a  fuller  iieids  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  is  through 
place  we  know  In  Western  Massachusetts  bears  the  following  inscription:  “Let  him  printed  account  from  the  accomplished  pen  of  Mrs.  them  organising  new  Sabbath-schoois  in  desutute  places, 

miT  'EUA...I.K _ heareth  say  Come  ” ;  and  now  peals  its  sweet  Prof.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven,  we  are  indebted  for  and  strengthening  exisUng  ones;  and  is  making  grants  of 

The  Fitchburg  and  the  Nt^nan^ton  and  New  message  from  an  edifice  which  is  literally  the  most  of  the  above  particulars.  w.  h.  the  Board’s  pubiicaUons  to  needy  Sahbath-schoou,  pastors. 

Haven  Railroads  extend  the  length  of  the  val-  Lord’s.  After  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occa-  the  Tendency.— The  Rev.  A.  C.  Sewall,  writing  and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv- 
ley.  The  mountain  views  are  very  accessible,  sion,  the  jubilee  was  rendered  quite  complete  by  a  to  The  Congregationalist  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mas-  ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board's  Missionary 
the  drives  are  unsurpassed,  good  trout  streams  gathering  in  the  chapel,  for  which  the  ladies  sachusetts  General  Association  recently  in  session  Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi- 

abound,  oool  breeaes  always  sweep  down  the  JrfTI  "S-rtb  Ad.“s.  notes  these  msnitest  s  "hMlth-  ,iau,o.,s.nu,o..«,ho«».„a.nnon.«,„d.n,«iab.„n. 

„  1  1  u  oineroi  our  cnurcnes  may  pe  looking  lorwara  TO  a  ful  tendency  toward  better  denominational  organi-  to  8.  D.  Powkl,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communlca- 

valley,  malaria,  we  believe,  is  unknown  here,  similrfr  occasion  through  the  gift  or  purchase  of  a  nation.”  He  adds :  "  To  one  on  the  watch  for  this,  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board  and 
the  river  is  a  rare  charm  of  the  scenery,  and  we  append  the  Valatie  omer  of  exercis^,  and  and  hoping  for  it,  encouraging  indications  were  especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to  should  be 

as  vet  few  from  the  city  seem  to  have  found  the  very  apnropnate  and  spirited  hymn  written  by  frequent  and  satisfactory.  The  Congregational 

♦K  1  /.AS  Tha  tsiH/ws  r\f  loT.fl  nv  nt  Kfsor/i  ia  P®ftor  TOr  this  truly  joyous  occosion  I  Order  of  churches  of  Massachusetts  do  really  form  an  or-  witttaht  v  sjr’nvvrv  on  rnr  seomtairv 

the  place.  The  price  of  land,  or  of  Wd,  is  Exercis^-l  InvocMion ;  2  Scripture  -  Psalm  gauism,  though  the  recognition  of  this  fact  comes  E 
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FOR  MEN,  BOVS,  AND  CHILDREN. 


IMMENSE  STOCK,  LOW  PRICES. 


lUALITY  GUARANTEED. 


very  reasonable.  H.  W.  Eldbedoe. 

Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  June  Sfith,  1884. 


122 ;  3,  Anthem ;  4,  Presentation  Address  by  the  very  slowly,  and  the  effort  to  secure  a  full,  strong, 
pafi^r.  Rev.  G.  0._ Phelps;  5,  Responsive  Address  unimpeded  circulation  of  the  organic  life  encoun- 
!  6,  Prayer  by  Rev.  E.  A.  tem  not  a  little  indifference  and  not  well  considered 


♦  ♦ —  B.  ^Ivemail,  Esq. ;  6,  Prayer  by  Rev.  E.  A.  tem  not  a  little  indifference  and  not  well  considered 

A  0BBCRIPT1OW  OF  THE  crrir  OF  MEW  YORK,  Coluei^  D.D. ;  7,  Words  of  Gratulation;  8,  Hymn  opposition.  For  several  years  each  annual  meet- 
FROM  THE  l/OMDON  MAOAZIME  OF  1761.  ^dication,  words  by  Rev.  G.  0.  Phelps;  9,  ing  of  the  General  Association  has  marked  a  gratl- 

_  _  Benediction.  fviniy  nroorrASB  in  thia  rAanAot-.  FAjir  nf  hifirarchi- 


The  City  may  contain  near  2500  buildings  of 
brick  and  stone,  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  being 
surrounded  with  modem  fortifications,  makes  a 
fine  appearance.  It  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  It  has  a  spacious  harbour,  com¬ 
modious  quays,  with  warehouses  on  them,  and  em¬ 
ploys  several  hundred  ships  in  its  trade  and  fisher¬ 
ies.  This  is  thought  to  be  as  healthy  a  spot  as  any 
in  the  world.  The  East  and  South  parts,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  low ;  but  the  rest  is  situated  on  a  dry,  ele¬ 
vated  soil.  The  streets  are  irregular,  but  being 
paved  with  round  pebbles,  are  very  clean.  No  part 
of  America  has  greater  plenty  and  variety  in  its 
markets.  They  have  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry, 
butter,  wild  fowl,  venison,  fish,  roots  and  herbs  of 
all  kinds  in  their  seasons.  Oysters  are  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  that  sin¬ 
gle  article  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds;  some  kinds  are  very 
lailge,  so  that  one  or  two  of  them  fry’d,  Ac.,  are  a 
meal  for  a  reasonable  appetite.  The  fort  upon  the 
southwest  point  of  the  city  is  a  square  with  four 
bastions ;  within  the  walls  is  the  house  in  which 
the  governors  usually  reside,  and  opposite  to  it  are 
brick  barracks  for  the  independent  companies.  At 
the  south  end  was  formerly  a  chapel,  but  this  was 
burnt  down  in  the  Negroe  conspiracy  of  1741. 
Here  are  two  Dutch,  two  Episcopal,  one  French, 
and  two  German  Lutheran  churches ;  one  Presby 
terian,  one  Anabaptist,  one  Quakers,  and  one  Mo¬ 
ravian  meeting-houses,  and  one  Jews  synagogue. 
The  City  Hall  is  a  strong  brick  building,  oblong, 
and  two  stories  high,  with  two  wings  at  right  an¬ 
gles  with  the  centre.  The  floor  below  is  an  open 
walk,  except  two  goals  and  the  goaler’s  apart¬ 
ments.  The  cellar  underneath  is  a  dungeon,  and 
the  garret  a  common  prison.  This  edifice  is  erect¬ 
ed  in  a  place  where  four  streets  meet,  and  fronts 


HYMN  OF  DEDICATION. 

Written  by  Eev.  Oeorge  O.  Phelps. 

Tune:  America. 

Hear  Thou  our  praise,  O  Lord, 
Joyful,  in  full  accord, 

Blessed  are  we : 

Out  of  glad  hearts  we  slug. 

From  court  to  throne  shall  ring, 
As  grateful  tribute  bring, 

Praise,  praise  to  Thee. 

As  here  Thy  people  meet, 
Hoping  their  Lord  to  greet, 
worshlpfully : 

So  may  loud  anthems  swell. 
Hearts  strive  with  hearts  to  tell. 
While  rings  the  Gospel  bell. 

Grace,  Grace,  so  free. 

No  longer  mute  the  tow’r, 

At  the  sweet  Sabbath  hour, 

Holy  and  blest : 

Oft  over  hill  and  vale. 

Nor  notes  of  solemn  wail. 
Pealing  a  gracious  hail — 

“  t5ome,  come  and  rest.” 

As  when,  the  Temple,  wrought. 
Each,  gift  as  offrings,  brought. 
Worthy  and  free : 

'  Accept  and  bless  as  Thine, 

Giver  and  gift  combine, 

God  of  all  Grace  divine, 

Thine,  Thine  to  be. 

While  these  blest  temples  stand. 
Bulwarks  of  favored  land, 
Mighty  in  Thee : 

Ringing  earth's  melody. 

Of  peace  through  Calvary, 

Man’s  priceless  llbertj*. 

Still  let  it  be. 

Ring  bell,  then,  full  and  clear, 
Love’s  message  year  by  year, 
Christ,  Christ  the  sum  ; 
Ring  no  uncertain  sound, 

‘  Christ  for  the  World,”  around, 

‘  Let  him,”  that  grace  abound, 

“  Heareth  say,  come.” 


Bev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

gttsftiegg  yrot(ceg« 

fylng  progress  in  this  respect.  Fear  of  hierarchi- 

cal  ecclesiasticism  seems  to  be  waning  before  a  ^ 

clearer  apprehension  of  organic  life  through  vol-  H 

untary  representation.  Such  organic  life-blood  ■ 

may  have  in  it  all  the  oxygen  of  the  purest  autono-  H 

my,  and  yet  have  a  central  heart  to  pump  it  to  the  .  I  W 

most  helpless  extremities.  To  your  correspondent  ^ 

this  increasing  self-consciousness  of  the  Congrega-  , 

tional  Church  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  nursing  toward  a  full  recognition  of  it¬ 
self  and  vigorous  activity,  coupled  with  the  other 
features  named,  make  the  review  of  the  eighty -sec¬ 
ond  meeting  of  the  General  Association  especially 
gratifying.”  And  the  following  from  the  same  pa¬ 
per  has  significance — we  seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
a  Congregational  “boom.”  M.  S.  T.  queries: 

“I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling  with  some  of 

us  that  we  have  failed  to  push  our  polity  in  the  ML 

past  Eis  strongly  as  we  should,  and  that  we  have  HK  I 

lost  much  thereby  as  a  denomination.  Be  this  as  a 

it  may,  don’t  you  think  that  Congregationalism  as  . 

an  ism,  &  polity,  a  sect,  was  pushed  a  little  to  the 

extreme  at  the  late  meeting  at  Saratoga  ?  In  zeal  wMm  B  mC 

for  establishing  churches  of  our  order,  are  we  not  I  mV  w  W  ■■■  ■ 

in  danger  of  overlooking  our  higher  mission  of  sav-  A  1  a.  1 

ing  souls  ?  ”  A  Dsolutely  irur  e. 

.  .  rn.  .  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  ol  purity,  strength 

The  rv6V'.  Joseph  H.  Clinch,  S.T.D.,  born  a.t  Xrin*  and  wbolesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
ity,  N.  F.,  died  Saturday  morning,  July  5,  in  East  klnds.andcannotbesoldlncompetltlon  with  the  multitude 
Boston,  aged  78.  He  was  for  twenty-two  years 

rector  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church.  South  Boston.  baking  powdeb  Co.,  106  Wall  St..  N.Y. 

twenty-three  years  Chaplain  of  public  institutions, 

and  twenty-five  years  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  of  a 

Massachusetts.  He  was  the  oldest  living  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Society. 

A  public  ovation  was  given  to  Bishop  Whipple  of  TkDtDLEii 

Minnesota,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  1116  D6Si  DOOK  hXiSni 

consecration,  June  19th.  The  Bishop  was  escorted 

from  his  residence  to  the  stand  in  the  City  Park  by  Meetings  of*every  character,  as 

the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  a  commit-  well  as  for  Churches.  ’ 

tee  of  citizens.  A  large  number  of  visitors  were  AriQ'D'E'T  iiA7”aTXTO 

present  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  Bishop  xliiTlJNo 

has  done  a  wonderful  work  for  the  Ojibway,  Da-  |)  CONSOLIDATED 

kota,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  He  has  asked  t.  ,  ..o 

the  Council  of  his  Diocese  for  an  Assistant,  and  Meeti^B"  **  Beiigious 

steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  by  mail,  express. 

funds  for  his  support.  Mmlc  edition.  Board  Covers,  85  cts. ;  75  cts. 

Words  only.  Board  Covers,  cts, ;  HO  cts. 

MR.  WILLARD  WELD.  BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  EdsI  Ninth  Strent,  New  York. 


DEYUN  4  eO. 

BROADWAY,  CORNER  WARREN  ST, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


^  .  ’.  ,  ■  Goodwill.— The  friends  of  Rev.  D.  F.  Bonner,  »»  wtr  t  snn  tvB<T n 

to  the  southwest,  one  of  the  most  spacious  streets  this  church,  formerly  of  Livingston  MR.  WILLARD  WELD. 

in  the  town.  The  eastern  wing  contains,  in  the  county,  will  learn  witli  regret  that  he  was  recently  This  veteran  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian ' 
second  story,  the  assembly-room,  a  lobby,  and  the  thrown  from  his  buggy  upon  a  stone  wall  and  se-  Church  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  passed  away  Juno  26th. 
speaker's  chamber.  The  west  wing,  on  the  same  ’'^®rely,  though  not  dangerously ,  injured.  Tfie  record  of  such  a  life  as  his  has  more  than  lo- 


^hhettfsements* 

The  Best  Book  Extant 

For  Camp  Meetinga,  Aaaemblies,  Dovotlonal 
Meetinga  of  every  character,  aa 
well  aa  for  Charchea, 

Gospel  hymns 

CONSOLIDATED 

ContalDB  426  o{  the  cholceet  Sacred  Songs  for  Bellglous 
Meetings. 

BT  HAIL.  EXPRESS. 

Mnaic  edition.  Board  Covers,  85  cts.;  75  cts. 
Words  only.  Board  Covers,  cts. ;  140  cts. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York, 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 

New  Temperance  Publications. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

For  the  year  ending  December  31, 1888. 
IcDGER  Assets,  Jan.  1, 1883 . $45,529,581.54 

INCOME. 

Premiums . $10,  T2T, 547.96 

Interest,  Kents  and  Re¬ 
alized  Net  Profit  on  In¬ 
vestments  and  on  Sales 

of  Beal  Estate .  2,743,003.72  13,470,571.68 

$69,000,1.53.22 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matured  Endow¬ 
ments  .  $3,410,614.97 

Dividends,  Surrender  V alues,  and  An¬ 
nuities .  2,906,999.94 

Discotmt^  Endowments .  143,455.75 

Total  Paid  Poucv-Holders .  $6,461,070.66 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7,000.00 

Commissions,  Advertising,  Postage 

and  Exchange .  1,019,156.66 

General  Expenses .  973,616.06 

State,  County  and  City  Taxes .  107,060.11 

Total  Disbursements .  $8,567,903.49 

Net  Casb  Assets,  Dec.  31, 1883 . $.')0,4.32,2-l!>.78 

ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages . $13,0:2,941.30 

New  York  Beal  Estate,  including  tlie 
Equitable  Building  and  purchases 

under  foreclosure .  5,819,817.06 

United  States  Stocks,  State  Stocks,  City 
Stocks,  and  Stocks  authorized  by  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  New  York .  15,341,915.12 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks 

(market  value,  $10,698,662.00) .  8,1 99,000.00 

Beal  Estate  outside  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  purchases  under 
foreclosure  and  Society's  Buildings 

In  other  cities .  3,627..516.66 

Cosh  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies, 

at  interest* .  8,!i79,098.38 

(*  A  large  portion  of  this  amount 
was  in  transit  and  has  been  since  in¬ 
vested.) 

Commuted  Commissions .  112,546.15 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  I’rem- 
luras . .  278,617.14 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  00, 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

THE  LEADING  CAMPAIGN  BOOK !! 

History  of  Growth,  Development  and  Resources  of  the 
Repnbile.  Its  great  Political  and  Social  Problems.  Review 
of  past  Administrations.  Biograffliles  of  Candidates, 
1884.  Platforms  of  Parties:  Statistics  of  Area,  Forms, 
Manufactories,  Ckimmerce,  Railroads,  Churches,  Schools, 
etc.  800  Pages.  Fine  Illnstrntlons.  Best  paying  book 
for  Agents,  send  50cts.  for  full  ouf/U  and  begin  work.  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  Address 

J.  C.  McCVRDY  A  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATENT 


S Hand-Book  FREE. 

n.  s.  «  4.  p.  LAcer, 

PaUat  Alfyi,  Watblattoa,  S.  0. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


floor,  forms  the  council-room  and  a  library,  and  in  church  lSrweek”^‘TherrbeLvXnt^oMriS^  interest.  For  forty-seven  years  he  lias  honored  T^e  National  Temperance  Society  has  recently  published 

the  middle  space  the  supreme  court  is  usually  held,  last  year  amount^  not  to  $5,185,  as  printed^  but  to  the  eldership.  He  was  the  true  friend  and  helper  \ 

The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  under  $6,185,  while  their  congregational  expenses  were  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Wiener,  whose  praise  is  in  Prohibition  Sougster.  12mo,  64  pages, 

the  government  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  seven  alder-  16.950.  the  churches  of  our  land.  To  such  men  as  Mr.  i?a7eXnlri^  singi^^^^^^^^  16  oonfs''  = 

This  Is  a  new  collection  of  words  and  music  for  Prohlbl- 


men,  and  seven  common-council  men. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Weld  and  his  coadjutors,  the  blessed  results  of  Dr. 


446,125.(» 

9:B,203.00 


- , - — - -  -  _  _  -  ,  _  "Pact*  noAv/xT?  T’Lxx  'Pni*  T  TJ  WKK4-  K  1  »  -  - - - - -  -  xuid  id  a  uew  uuiii^cuuu  wuiue  auu  muBiu  iur  Axuiiiui- 

ing  militia  consists  of  about  2300  men,  and  the  city  ’lA^'i/^.nean  was  wigner’s  long  and  fruitful  niinistrv  owetl  verj-  tion  Clubs,  Camp-Meetings,  and  Temperance  Gatherings, 

X  j  »  »  X,.  installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ,  “  .  j  with  some  of  the  most  soui-stirring  songs  ever  published, 

has  in  reserve  1000  stand  of  arms  for  seamen,  the  qjj  Tuesday  evening,  July  1st.  His  former  pastor,  inu®*!.  Music  by  some  of  the  best  composers,  and  words  by  our 

poor,  Ac.,  in  case  of  an  invasion.  the  Rev.  Abbott  E.  Kittredgo,  D.D.,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Weld  was  a  plain,  unpretending  man,  but  his  V^tooening  all  over^he*ia?d**** '^*'™**^****  *”*^^*^"'***™°'^* 


prmched  the  semon  from  the  text  1  Cor.  iii.  7:  character  presented  a  rare  combination  of  excel-  JteadinnH  and  Jtpritntlnns  Vo  A  12nio 
“  Neither  IS  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  wui  x  i  i-  i-  x  i  x  itraatngs  ana  iteriTaTionfi,  .^o.o,  nmo, 

that  watereth,  but  God  that  git^th  the  increase.”  '' ithout  dazzling  or  commanding  talent.  120  pages.  By  Miss  L.  Penney.  Cloth,  60  cents ; 


,  .  of  some  of  the  most  soul-stirring  songs  ever  published. 

Music  by  some  of  the  best  composers,  and  words  by  our 

Mr.  Weld  was  a  plain,  unpretending  man,  but  his  all  ‘over'^the^iind!**®  “'»"Pe»'ance 


THE  BETHANiY  INSTITUTE.  “Neitnens  fie  inat  planteth  anythintr,  neither  he 

The  twelfth  annual  statement  of  the  Bethany  In-  that  watereth  but  God  that  g^th  the  increase.”  '\;Zri\rn«rc,T'lnd 

x.x  x  .  X...  -x  1.  L  •  J  1  1-1  X  It  was  a  most  earnest  and  forcible  plea  for  greater  “®  "as  honored,  trusted,  and  lo\ed  for  the  sym- 

Btltute  of  this  city  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  recognition  of  Divine  spiritual  power  in  Ciiristian  metrical  exhibition  of  all  amialde  qualities.  His 
form.  It  shows  a  continuance  of  the  greatly  use-  work  and  was  listened  to  vrith  intense  iiiterest  judgment  was  clear  and  never  offensive  in  its  ex- 
ful  training  work  which  has  been  prosecuted  for  The  Bev.  H.  I.  Hickok,  D.D.,  of  Brick  Church 


acted  as  moderator  and  made  the  installing  1  He  rarely  made  a  mistake,  and  never  in  readinga. 


paper,  26  cents. 

This  Is  an  entirely  new  collection  of  articles  In  prose  and 
verse,  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  best  authors  In  the 
land,  embracing  argument  and  appeal,  patlios  and  humor, 
suitable  for  declamation,  recitation,  public  and  parlor 


ao  manwears  hv  th«  Biincrintendents  Rev  A  G  »»  luuueiaior  aiiu  maue  me  insiailing  *  - ’ - - 

”  y  ^  ’l  l  "  prayer.  The  charge  to  the  pa-stor  was  given  l|$’ the  matters  of  prime  importance, 

and  Mrs.  Ruhffson.  and  their  helpers.  As  is  gen-  Rev.  William  Durant  of  Morristown,  and  the  charge  He  came  lo  Lockport  fifty-five  years  ago,  with 

erally  known,  the  Institute  is  first  of  all  a  Train-  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  Alfreti  Yeomans.  D.D.,  of  his  young  brhle,  from  Leroy,  N.  Y.  He  came  as  a 

infl?  School  for  vounsr  wonicn  who  SGGk  Christi&n  OrHDgo.  Xh6  new  pflstor  W'as  heartily  welcomed  .  •  .  .i  i  »»  »  .. 

w/xrir  ua  fboir  Ufa  aniHnir  Tt«  ciirriciiiiim  nf  in  pooplc,  who  are  to  be  Congratulated  on  the  Pi®"®®r  farmer  into  the  then  wilderness.  He  built 

work  as  their  life  calling.  Ite  m  o  -  happy  issue  of  a  vacancy  of  nearly  two  years.  The  his  own  log  cabin,  and  grappled  with  the  severe 

stnicUon  and  its  routine  of  daily  missionary  effort  church  is  united  and  flourishing.  The  pastor  difficulties  of  pioneer  life,  and  uniformly  mastered 
are  well  adapted  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  all  bnngs  the  experience  of  twelve  years  of  most  sue-  x.  or./t 

such  and  irive  them  confidence  in  this  chosen  "’ork.  With  the  Divine  blessing,  the  future  industry  was  untiring,  and  resulted  in 

such,  and  give  them  confidence  in  this  Chosen  jg  hopeful  and  bright.  a  large  and  honorable  success.  Averse  to  all  busi- 

-Oj^k ;  or,  If  really  disqualified  for  such  a  life,  to  P^NSYi  VANT A  "«««  «P®®ulations,  he  gave  his  keen  enteiprise  and 

/itagiver  that  important  fact  to  them  m  such  a  1  LNNbYLVAnIA.  x  i  x  j  „  n-  tt  j  i 

EBiE.-The  Chestnut-street  Church  has  l.een  fol- 


a  large  and  lionorable  success.  Averse  to  all  busi¬ 
ness  speculations,  he  gave  his  keen  enterjirise  and 
steady  energy  to  his  one  calling.  He  was  a  model 


as  to  save  them  and  those  who  might  other-  ,  lbie.-— ine.  cnestnui-sireei  enuren  nas  been  lol-  -r  "  u-  •  kk  i  i  j 

,  xu  V  XU  V  X  j  ,  lowing  the  advice  and  example  of  “Ambrose  and  farmer.  To  his  neighbois  he  was  genial  and 

wise  employ  them,  both  embarrassment  and  loss.  jjj.  Rre^d  in  the  matter  of  following  up  the  his-  warm-hearted,  and  the  law  of  kindness  ruled  every 
Correspondence  is  invited  by  the  superintendents,  tory  of  the  Reformation  beyond  thatof  Luther  and  .,,,,^<1  and  act  He  ivas  tme  tn  cvetw  nbUc«tinn  «« 
Letters  should  be  addressed  69  Second  avenue,  the  German  Reformation,  which  was  so  generally  act.  He  was  tme  to  ever>  obligation  as 

New  York  city.  I  rkllCAT'Vfk/i  in  NI  rkViimKxiT*  louf  Tn  i' Im  mrvwnjvtrv  I  Gi  iridKl  {ind  liOlffnliOr. 


observed  in  November  last.  In  the  morning  of 
Nov.  11th  the  pastor  (Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards)  gave  a 


friend  and  neighbor. 

His  Christian  life  from  its  first  beginning  was  pe- 


jMfnfstrris  ann  cnttrctirs- 


NEW  YORK.  tried  to  cover  Luther's  life  and  the  Reforms  and  young  family  of  church-goers.  For  fifty-two  years 

New  YoRk  City. — The  First  Union  Presbyterian  Reformers  (1)  antecedent,  (2)  contemporary,  and  (3)  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Presbvterian 
Church  (Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts  pastor)  has  just  received  consequent  to  Luther.  But  these  last  three  were  /-lUnrch  His  nietv  was  calm  and  rcflccfivc  and  ai 

26  members  in  connection  with  ite  July  communion,  necessarily  so  meagre,  and  the  interest  so  great.  calm  and  reflective  and  at 

making  166  (85  by  confession)  for  the  year,  of  which  that  we  decided  to  give  a  second  evening  to  it  in  the  same  time  he  was  very  tender-hearted  in  his 
they  have  had  a  settled  pastor  only  the  last  half,  like  manner.  Accordingly,  in  January  we  again  experiences.  He  was  never  carried  away  l»y  flashy 
There  have  been  also  27  adult  inquirers,  besides  tried  to  crowd  the  rest  of  it  into  a  single  evening,  excitements,  and  never  lapsed  into  indifference, 
those  received  on  confession,  most  of  whom  expect  but  it  would  not  crowd,  and  we  got  no  farther  than  „  ,.o£,pr  for  the  Bniv-ition  of  aonia  or.d  sio 

to  join  this  church  ere  long,  and  53  child  inquirers  papers  on  France.  Switzerland,  and  Calvin’s  life.  “®  '-as®*-  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  his 

(under  16)  who  have  join^  a  “Christian  Band,”  Again  we  determined  to  finish  it  in  another  eve-  private  intoi-views  were  marked  l>y  a  winsome  ean- 
which  meets  weekly  for  training.  Besides  the  pas-  ning,  l>ut  at  this  third  evening  in  May  we  got  no  dor  that  was  most  effective.  As  an  elder  he  was 

tor’s  full  round  of  calls,  275  church  calls  on  stran-  farther  than  England  and  one-half  of  tlie  story  of  jjjg  pastor's  right  hand  man.  His  opinion  was 


most  grand  sermon  in  facts  and  general  statements  culiarly  attractive  and  practical.  He  was  always 
on  Luther  and  his  times,  such  as  he  knevv  were  j,,  his  place  at  worship.  In  those  rough  days  the 
not  included  in  papers  prepared  by  others  for  the  ,  ,,  ,  .  x  ... 

evening.  In  the  evening  four  excellent  papers  ox-sled  was  often  called  into  requisition  for  this 
I  tried  to  cover  Luther's  life  and  the  Reforms  and  young  family  of  church-goers.  For  fifty-two  years 


Betty’H  Bright  Idea,  and  other  stories.  Fife 
and  Dnim  Series.  12mo,  90  pages,  10  cents. 

The  beat  aeries  of  stories  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
Every  home  should  have  one.  Address 

J.  N.  8TEARN8,  Publlsliing  Agent, 

66  Reade  Street,  New  York. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication’s 

LATEST. 

SDHSHniE  HABT. 

BY  MISS  ALIDA  W.  GRAVES. 

16mo.  Illnstmted.  Price . $1.15. 

HERITAGE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  KEV.  T.  8.  CHILDS.  D.D, 

18mo.  Price . 50  Cents. 

POCKET  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY. 

BY  REV.  JOHN  REID. 

lOmo.  Price . $1.00. 

THEIR  MARRIED  LIVES. 

BY  LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON. 

liOmo.  Price . $1.14.5. 


Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over 

cost .  7«>,6.53.58 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accruetl. . .  451,850.44 

Premiums  due  and  in  process  of  col¬ 
lection  (less  premiums  paid  in  atl- 

vance,  $'i5,ai9!00) .  446,125.(» 

Defen-M  ITciniums .  9il5, 203.00 

Total  Assets,  Dec.  81, 1883 . $33, 030, 681.70 

Total  Liabilitiks,  including  valuation 
at  FOUR  per  cent .  48,914,612.44 

Total  UNDrviDKn  SrRPLrs .  $9,115,969.26 

Upon  the  New  York  standard  of  4)6  „ 

per  cent,  interest,  the  Surplus  Is  —  12,109,7.56.79 
Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (as  coin- 
put^)  by  Policies  in  general  class, 
is  S0,420,.533.79. 

Of  which  the  proportion  contrlbuteil  (os  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  in  Tontine  Class, 
is  $5,689,283.00 

New  Assttranck  in  1883 . $  81,l^,7.te 

Total  Assurance .  275,100,588 

From  the  undivided  surplus,  contributed  by  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  General  clas.s,  reversionary  dividends  will 
be  declared,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual 
premium,  to  ordinary  participating  policies.  From 
the  undivided  surplus  contrilnited  ny  policies  in  the 
Tontine  class,  the  amounts  applicable  to  policies 
maturing  within  the  current  year  will  he  July  de- 
claj^,as  their  respective  anuual  premiums  Ittecome 
due.  _ 


GEO.  \V.  PHILUPS, ).  .  „,,,»ries 
.1.  G.  VAN  CISE,  I 


gere  and  the  poor  have  been  made  by  the  Ladies  - - -  - p-.?  - - „„,.„xi..  x./...,.i.x  .....i  _  i  i 

Aid  Society,  the  Elders,  and  the  Deacons.  The  to  it,  when  on  June  ’29th  two  admirable  papers  sought  and  relied  upon,  and  ho  never 

church  is  to  be  open  through  the  Summer,  except  were  read — on  John  Knox  and  the  remainder  of  shrank  from  his  full  share  of  the  pecuniarj- bur- 


.Accordingly  we  gave  a  fourth  evening 


WILDWOOD. 


BY  MBS.  .JENNIE  M.  D.  CONKLIN. 

ISmo.  Price . $1.:45. 


Sunday  evenings. 


_  „  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  on  William  the  den.  Not  content  with  giving  the  tithe  of  his  in- 

Nobth  River  Presbytery  mot  at  Freedom  Silent  and  the  Refonnation  in  Holland— which  dici  (.omp  tlio  share  devoted  to  the  Lord’s  work  was 

Plains  June  24  to  ordain  and  instal  as  pastor  Mr.  ja®i'®®  t®  these  two  giand  characters  and  quarter  or  a  third  His  svmnathv  was 

Thomas  C.  Clark  of  the  last  class  of  Union  Theo-  their  tiines  azul  assocuates,  and  nobly  rounded  out  ®tt®n  a  quaiter  or  a  thud.  IIi.s  sjmpathj  was 

logical  Seniinarv.  Tl.e  sermon  was  pre.aclied  bv  th®s«  “  Evenings  with  the  Reformers,  as  we  call-  broad  and  generou.s  as  to  evoiy  effort  for  Clirrst 
Rev.  C.  A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  the  ®*J  them,  pe  young  mly  who  prepared  the  pa^  a,„l  the  world.  Outside  of  his  own  cluirch  his 

prayer  of  ordination  was  offcretl  by  Rev.  Theodore  e{|(£"5iarsh7wfs  tem?7(rtVsnend' alVu  grateful  remembrance. 

F.  Burnham  of  South  Ainenia;  Rev.  A.  B.  Pritch-  t  ff®  that  she  was  ten  jded  to  spend  all  the  time  yy.... 

ard  of  Pleasant  Valley  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas-  «ll®tte<l  to  her  on  tVycliffe  alone,  and  foimd  rel^  Without  eulog.v  he  maj  he  termed  a  model 
tor  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Wight  of  New  Hambyrg  presitl-  omitting  any  of  the  mass  of  interesting  man.  Integnty  and  life-long  eonsistimt  Christian 

ed  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  congregation.  The  historj- which  she  read  in  preparing  for  it.  And  life  are  more  rare  than  talent.  The  world  does  not 

church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  ^  *  ‘®  oxiH'nence  ®^  all.  and  this  will  be  the  j  j  dazzled  by  talent  •  it  needs  models  that 

an  earnest  voiim/  helner  to  teke  ut>  the  work  and  experience  of  all  who  will  try  it.  And  now  one  <uiz/;imi  uy  lau.m  ,  ii  m  tus  modi  is  mat 

one  who  is  ‘received  most  cordiall/ by  all  the’peo-  t'rief  eommont  in  eonelusion.  As  alH'hristcndom  can  be  studied.  Tl.e  runner  and  the  wrestler  never 
pie.  A  large  congregation  was  pri'sent  at  the  ser-  ^‘1®*®®^  *a  and  thanks  God  for  the  i\es  of  these  leave  footin’ints  that  other  peojile  can  walk  in. 
vino  inpliirliii.7  niinihers  from  the  ehiirehes  of  M®formers  and  the  streams  of  .  lessillg  which  have  Wo  ..-ant  <•h!lrn<•^l>l•  and  aplinn  ihni  piiii  1„>  ir.iiXnt- 


vlce,  including  numbers  from  the  churches  of 
Poughkeepsie  and  Pleasant  Valley. 

Cuba. — This  church  seems  to*  be  enjoying  a  sea- 


come  down  from  them  to  bless  so  many  of  this 
and  other  lands,  what  an  argument  is  this  to  carry 


forward  the  Gospel  “to  the  regions  beyond  ” — i.  e.,  a  century  has  written  itself  on  the  meniorj'  of  the 


son  of  remarkalde  prosperity  under  the  ministry  (jj.es  of  Christian  life,  if  possible,  in  Catholic,  oomniuiiitv  in  w  hich  he  lived  and  Locknort  will 

of  Rev.  Charles  P.  Luce.  The  recent  pew  rentals  „j,po.ilv.  ami  mere  formally  religl  !  ^  "  1  ,  x  ,  ^®®''r®rt  "HI 

are  more  than  a  third  in  advance  of  their  usual  families  all  about  us,  to  send  down  like  blest  I  >’®tter  that  ho  has  lived  there.  In  the 


amount,  ami  the  roiigregalioiis  arc*  steadily  in-  ings  oii  geiieratioiits  to  come, 
creasing.  A  now  pipe  organ  ha-s  just  been  ere<*ted 
by  Janline  &  Son  of  New- York,  at  a  cost  of  $’241)0,  (’t)NGREGATIONAL.  -c  ou.sk..l.s  o.  me  eiiy. 

with  its  apfiointmonte.  Handsome  screens  bar-  An  Ordination  Service. _ On  June  l‘2th  tliere  ^n**  ®®nlinn‘“®  <•  ®®ntre  of  social  lile  and  Christian 

monizing  with  the  design  of  the  ease  are  placed  on  took  jilaeo  the  ordination  and  installation  of  the  influence.  A  large  group  of  friends  .‘clebrated  his 
each  side,  giving  the  effect  of  an  organ  recess,  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Wisner  Bacon  over  the  First  Con-  golden  w.'dding  in  a  very  touching  manner  Dee. 
forming  a  superb  finish  for  the  entire  front  of  the  gregational  Church  in  the  aneiont,  historic  town  of  31  igTu  since  then  Ihe  sunsfU  hours  of  life  imvc 
audience  room.  The  introduction  of  gas  candela-  Lvme,  Ct.  Mr.  Bacon,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  ,  „  sunset  hours  of  life  have 

bra  and  other  improvements,  render  this  an  ex-  Leonard  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  is  recently  from  the  pcneefully  away,  and  at  the  ripe  age  of  sev- 


ofteii  a  quarter  or  a  third.  His  sympathy  was  W  Editions, 

broad  and  generous  as  to  evoiy-  effort  for  Christ  nioTAD'o  ourTAWro 

and  the  world.  Outside  of  his  own  eliureli  his  iAoIORd  bKETCllES. 

name  will  he  lield  in  grateful  remembrance.  BY  REV.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.D. 

Without  eulogy  lie  may  he  termed  a  model  Tw-o  volume*,  l2mo.  Price . $i.‘45  earii. 

man.  Integrity  ami  life-long  eonsistent  Christian  qnriHrril’C  CTDMnWO 

life  are  more  rare  than  lalent.  The  world  does  not  ortnliLll  D  bLnluUIlo, 

need  to  he  dazzled  by  talent ;  it  m-eds  models  that  SPENCER,  D.D. 

,  X  1-  I  Ti  I  XI  Three  volnme*,  12mo.  Price.... Sl.i4.>  each, 

can  he  studied.  Tlie  lunner  and  tlie  wrestler  never 

leave  footiuinls  that  otlier  jieojile  can  walk  in. 

,  ,  *  *  •  I  AdilreBB  orders  to 

\V  c  want  character  and  action  that  can  lie  imitat- 

.  .  JOHN  A,  BLACK,  Biislnesa  Snp’t, 

ed.  Such  iK’longed  to  Mr.  Veld.  His  life  for  half  m.  a  a  sa  wuji  a  1  « 

a  century  has  written  itself  on  the  meniorj-  of  the  OtCStaut  St.,  PnilaaclpJlia,  Pa., 

community  in  which  he  lived,  and  Lockport  will  "’-^BD  k  DRUMMOND,  II6  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

always  he  better  that  ho  has  lived  1  here.  In  the  4  wanted  f<,r  The  History  of  Christianity,  by 

.\utunm  of  las  days  the  valuable  farm  was  sold,  Abbott,  a  grand  Chance,  a  »4  b'H)k  at  the 

and  a  residence  creeled  in  tlie  oniskirts  of  the  .dfv  Popular  price  of  $1.76.  Liberal  terms.  The  religious  pa- 
uim  a  It.  luxiin.  i  ici  mi  in  uu  ontSKiris  01  int  illj.  pers  mention  It  as  one  of  the  few  yrcnl  religious  works  of 

This  continued  a  centre  of  social  life  and  Christian  the  world.  Greater  success  never  known  by  agents.  Terms 
.  ,  ,  r  e  •  I  1  1  /  I  1  •  free.  STINSON  k  CO.,  Publishers,  Portland,  Maine. 


HENRY  B.  HYDE,  1*reside.nt. 

JAMES  W.  ALE.\ANDER,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2i)  Vice-President. 
AVILLLYM  AIxEXANDER,  Secretary 
E.  AV.  SCOTT,  SCPERINTENDENT  OF  AGENCIES. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVBNUK,  and  13th  ST., 

NEAT  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  ATTENTION  TO  THE  LARGEST  “  JOB  ”  IN 
ladies’  AND  children’s 

HOSIERY 

EVER  OFFERED  BY  ANY  RETAIL  ESTABLISHMENT  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

IN  ORDER  TO  GIA’E  ALL  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUR¬ 
CHASE,  WE  HAVE  PLACED  THE  LINE  IN  TWO  DIF¬ 
FERENT  PARTS  OF  OUR  STORE— AT  THE  REGULAR 
HOSIERY  COUNTER,  AND  AT  THE  MAIN  ENTRANCE, 
14th  street. 


coediiigly  attractive  and  complete  place  of  wor-  theological  seminary  in  tliat  city,  and  his  exaniina- 
ship.  The  new  pastoral  year  opens  with  every  in-  tion  jirior  to  ordination,  before  a  Council  eallei] 
dication  of  success  that  could  be  desir^  by  pastor  from  some  twenty  neighboring  ehurehes  and  clcr 


theological  seminary  in  tliat  city,  and  his  exaniina-  ®nty-six  he  received  a  sudden  and  jiainless  .sum- 
tion  Jirior  to  ordination,  before  a  Council  called  nions,  “and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 


these  ARE  NOT  SOILED  GOODS,  BUT  FIRST  QUALITY, 
AND  IN  EVERY  WAY  DESIRABLE,  AND  WILL  BE 
SOLI)  AT  ABOUT  FIFTY  PER  CENT.  BELOW 
THEIR  UEAl.  VALUE,  AND  WILL  BE 
OX  SALE  FOR  ONE  MONTH, 

LOT  1  CONSISTS  OF  LADIES’  FANCY  STRIPES  AND 
SOLID  COLORS  AT  17c.  ;  USUALLY  SOLD 
AT  250.  AND  30c. 

LOT  2  CONSISTS  OF  INGRAIN  SOLID  COLORS,  NAVY, 
HEAL  BROWN,  WINE,  ETC..  AT  ’240.  ; 

USUAL  PRICE,  35c. 

LOT  3  CONSISTS  OF  FINE  GRADE  ALL  BLACK  HOSE, 
AT  24c.  ;  USUAL  PRICE,  35c. 

LOT  4  CONSISTS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY  FANCY 
STRIPES,  AT  29c.  ;  USUAL  PRICE,  40c. 

LOT  5  CONSISTS  OF  A  FINE  QUALITY  OF  LADIES’ 
RIBBED  HOSE,  INCLUDINO  TWO  LOTS  OF  OUT 
SIZES,  ALL  GOOD  SOLID  COLORS,  INCLUD¬ 
INO  BLACK,  AT  ’29c,  ;  WORTH  40c. 

LOT  6  CONSISTS  OF  EXTRA  FINE  QUALITY  LADIES’ 
SOLID  COLORS,  AT  32C.  ;  WORTH  .50C. 

LOT  7  CONSISTS  OF  ENGLISH  SOLID  COLORS,  WITH 
SPLIT  FEET,  AT  59c.  ;  WORTH  ABOUT  9t)C. 


(Former  Partner  of  the  late  Mias  Haines) 

136  Baat  18th  Street,  New  Yorh, 

Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that  on  October  1st,  1884, 
she  will  be  prepared  to  receive  Into  her  home  two  young 
girls  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  their  education,  at  the 
same  time  affording  them  the  advantages  of  the  city,  and 
surrounding  them  with  the  refining  influence  of  a  French 
Christian  home. 

Applications  by  letter  addressed  '■  Tannersvllle,  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,’’  till  September  Ist;  after  that  date  Mile,  de 
Janon  will  be  in  New  York,  to  see  parents  who  may  desire 
a  personal  Interview. 

ROCKLAND  COLLEGE  I  "*^^sonT*** 

PROGRESSIVE  AND  SUtXJESSFUL.  MUSIC  AND  ART 
SPECIALTIES.  BOTH  SEXES. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER. 

Ossining  Institute  *5,1t"a!iv:2! 

tages  in  Art,  Music,  Elocution,  English  and  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages.  Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16th. 

Rev.  C.  D.  aiCB,  Principal. 

AYUCiA  IxAKE  .'MILITARY  ArADBMY,  Aurora. 
N.  Y.  MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 

THE  NEW  WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

FOfi  GIRLS  AHD  TODRG  UDII3, 

!40:47  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

College  preparatory  and  other  departments.  Apply  for 
circulars  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Root  and  Miss  Cordelia 
Biuttinouam,  Principals,  or  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  and 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  the  Board  of  Advisers. 

BIxAIK  PHEMRVTKRIAL.  academy  — BLAIR8- 
TOWN,  N.  J.  FOB  Both  SEXES.  JOHN  I.  Blaib  foun¬ 
dation.  Healthy  location,  large  grounds,  building  warmed 
by  steam,  hot  and  cold  water  on  each  floor.  Experienced 
teachers,  full  course  of  study,  large  endowment,  low  rates, 
scholarships  and  prizes.  Catalogue  Just  issued. 

J.  H.  SHUMAKER,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

ELNIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Conrae  of 
Stady,  also  Eclectic  and  ClaMlcnl  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  in  IHoslc  and  Art, 
The  College  building  bos  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

•Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

KIVEllWIEW  ACADEMY, 

POIICJHKEEPNIE,  N.  Y. 

Filt  for  any  College  or  Government  Academy;  tor  Business 
and  Social  Relations.  U.  8.  officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  of 
War,  Commandant.  Sfirlngfleld  Cadet  Rifles. 

OTIN  BI8BEE,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

,  Will  begin  its  50th  year  September  10.  Fine  library,  labo¬ 
ratory,  observatory,  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  of  home  influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

ADEliBEKT  COLLEGE 

t  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  Year  opens  Sept.  11th.  Entrance  Ezamlna- 
>  tions.  Sept,  yth  and  10th.  Address,  Cabboll  Cutleb,  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Green  Spring  Academy, 

At  Grt'en  Sptlng,  O.  Year  opens  Aug.  18th.  Address,  Rev, 
,  J.  8.  AXTELL. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

At  Hudson,  O.  Year  ofiens  Sept.  4th.  Address,  Mr.  N.  B. 
IIuBAur.  Both  these  academies  are  preparatory  to  the 
(V)llege. 

nmiS^OLUGE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

J  Fitll  CriLLEOiATE  Coursc  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  Moic  and  ART.  Location  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
Healthfulness.  Session  bx-glns  Heptempor  10, 1884.  Send 
for  catalogue.  E.  S.  KRISBEE,  D.D.,  J’resldent. 

Western  Reserve  Academy, 

'  HUDSON,  OHIO. 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

„  OF  CLEVELAND. 


or  people  for  their  encouragement  in  Christian  gymen  (including  several  Professors  from  Yale 
work.  CO-PRESBYTER.  College),  did  honor  botli  to  liimself,  liis  family 

Rochester  Presbytery.  —  At  the  adjourned  name,  and  the  nol)le  university  whicli  lie  re()re- 
meeting  on  Monday  of  last  week,  Rev.  Dr.  Robin-  sented.  The  Rev.  E.  W.  Burr,  D.D.,  jtastor  of  the 

m  ^  X.  _  _ X_  _ X  AX.  ^  _  _ A  ^4.  VTxv-^lx  T _ _ 1  _..Al _ 


i3raftl)6* 


McChisney— .At  Pittstown,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  June 


son,  from  the  committee  to  rejiort  on  the  request  Congregational  church  at  North  Lyme,  anti  author  24th,  1884,  Hugh  McChesney,  aged  87  years  9  months, 
of  Rev.  George  W.  Davis  to  be  received,  rejKirted  ®f  “Eeee  Coelum,”  wa-s  motlerator  of  the  Council,  Wyckoff— At  Clinton,  N.  J.,  May  28th,  1884,  Elder 


E.  J.  DEIiNB  £  EO. 


Send  for  Catnltigue  to 

_  HEWrOK  B.  HOBABT,  Principal. 

Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Tiiorough  preparation  for  business  or  for  college.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refilled  surroundlng.s.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  HOOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

HYIC  NKIIINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


MRS.  S.  J.  UFE. 


MICTENNORM  TO 


entirely  satisfactory;  that  his  course  of  study  had  ther  of  the  late  Gov.  Buekingd.am  of  Massaehu-  Ind^? 

not  been  as  thorough  as  our  Church  requires,  sette,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buck-  whatever  he  could,  till  stricken  down  by  deatL*  He 

though  he  had  attended  their  college  at  Manches-  mgham,  one  of  the  ancient  ministers  of  Saybrook,  was  punctual  and  faithlul  in  the  prayer-meeting  the 

A  _ _  _ _ fhA  tlfk-rf  tifiriQh  uciwf  OKI  T.Arr.ixx  orkwwvvv.vx  t3x.n.xrau  _ 1 _ 1  a» _ 1 _ *#'axV1 _ a__  _  .  . 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO., 


(RETAIL) 


TO  hia  meention  as  a  member  after  he  shall  have  l®wing  which  the  anthem  “Ohow  lovely  are  Thv  He  was  for  many  years  superinteiulent  in  the  Habbath-  j  •  "a  Ax, 

?urcued^S7-“aSd“Lta"^^^^^^^  dweufngs.  OLoM  of  Hosts/’ with  music^-omp^^^^^  » purchaSCrS  tO  CX 

at  Auburn  Theological  Seminao’.  The  report  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  ^Voolsey  Bacon,  father  of  amino  I-Ba  nnnrAnfidfiTitfid  hare^aini 


non  taf Lor  a*®  '®®-  "®  "OS  aiways  ready  to  give  his  time,  his  .  ^ ,  aaji.-.- 

of  or  1-  *•  efforts,  and  his  money  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  made  amine  the  Unprecedented  bargains 

01  orainatmn  himself  and  many  others  life  members  of  the  Bible  .  x.i  v.  a  ii 

ilward  Vi  .  Ba-  Society  by  a  contribution  of  $30  for  each.  Besides  con-  thCV  are  Offering  thrOUghOUt  all 
Ml  “a  weighty  tributing  to  the  church  collections,  he  sent  annually  ,,  ,  - 


year  Mr.  Davis  is  a  young  man  01  exceiiem,  »pii-  xx...  x,.  xxx..oxv/x.,  x..v.xx.xx.v.x  v,..x,v..xx.  »  inuuuug  m  luc  cuuicu  couecnous,  ue  sent  unnuany  ,,  ,  -  ,  , 

it  a  good  preacher  and  of  more  than  ordinarj-  and  affectionate”  charge  to  his  son,  jieeuliarly  rich  $100  to  the  Mission  House,  to  be  divided  among  the  thCir  departments- 
nnimise  memories  of  the  past.  The  right  hand  of  fellow-  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  gave  about 


nmmise  iii  iiieiuoriTO  01  me  pasi.  a ue  ngiiL  iiaiiu  OI  leilOW-  A/yaiua  wi  luc  v/iiu:cu.  gave  uuoui 

P"  1  X  X)  T  vinrord  ship  wos  giveu  by  unothcr  unclc  of  tho  ttcw  jiastor,  fJOO  for  the  new  church  edifice  in  which  he  worshipped. 

PITTSFORD.— Sabbath  before  last  Rev.  J.  Edwai^  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  Ijor  were  his  gifts  conferred  to  his  own  denomination, 

Close  preached  a  sermon  appropriate  to  his  enter-  x.  comrreiration  united  in  siniriinr  the  hvmn  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 

ing  ui^n  the  fifth  year  of  his  pastoral  work  here.  ‘**®“  .  ®Here  of  Iffe  mid  light  to  T hL  ^  “S'*  f®" 

The  ^urch  edifice  is  in  need  of  Interior  renova-  ^®j;®’ ‘ years,  and  with  unweaned  assiduity  he  devoted  him- 

.n/1  L/>  >nn/inneaH  TO  the  nennle  that  thev  uur  pilgrim  latnere  Dowea  tne  Knee,  self  to  her  care.  Elder  \\yckoff  despatched  an  amount 

°  him  TO  rZ  c®mp®8®d  by  the  grandfather  for  his  ordination  as  of  business  that  many  young  men  would  shrink  from, 

might  expect  an  immediate  call  from  him  to  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven.  The  He  said  that  he  wished  “to  die  in  the  harness,”  and 

ceive  their  pledges  for  the  necessary  five  or  six  Lyme  has  for  the  best  jiart  of  a  eentui-y  *t’®  wish  was  granted.  On  Sabbath,  after  dinner,  while 

dollars  to  provide  for  the  improvement.  As  he  has  ,  l)Ond8  of  connection  with  this  citv,  to  speaWng  of  the  morning  sermon,  he  was  stricken  with 

both  the  energy  and  tact  that  ordinarily  ttommand  jj  contribute  an  uncommon  number  of  I’ajab’sjs,  soon  fell  into  a  deep  stujior,  from  which  he 

^cc^  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  work  citizens-merchants,  ship-masters,  law-  Jassed  awaf  Ve  gn-S  mTss^Lm ”one"of^^^^ 

will  be  done  and  paid  for.  yers,  and  others.  We  mav  instance  the  Griswolds,  active  and  dZvoted  luemlirs.  But  w4  believe  that  he  is 


Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  9th  and  lOth  Streets. 


success  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  work  .-ajuable  citizens-merchants,  ship-masters,  law-  paie“d^waf  Ve^un-atlv  mTsl^ilim ”om  *’«*'*"*'  * 

will  be  done  and  paid  for.  vers  and  others  We  mav  instance  the  Griswolds  passea  away,  we  gn  atiy  miss  him,  ont  of  our  most  rBAL  ESTATE  LOANS. 

HOX..EY.-BO..  E.  All/n  l,.«  ius.  ,.„,ov«i  from 

Byron,  where  he  has  been  for  nearly  a  dozen  years,  have  been  strong  supjtorters  of  our  Presbyterian  Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  interest  to  larger  income  than 

to  Holley,  N.  Y.  His  corresjiondente  will  please  and  other  churches.  Chief  Justice  Waite  of  Wash-  any  other  Safe  security,  principal  aiw  semi-annual  inter- 

take  notice.  ington  was  in  youth  an  attendant,  with  his  father's  The  General  Assembly  Mlnate*.— Persons  desirous  est  collected  and  remitted  In  New  York  exchange  without 

Greekbush.— The  Presbvterian  Church  of  Green-  family,  at  the  ancient  church  in  wnich  this  recent  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  Minutes  of  1884,  bound  m  cloth,  by‘ilSS>r  orm'p^iJ^Tat  lither  offlw.  *BMt  riVrefcrTnws 

buBh  N  Y  Bev  R  A  Davison  pastor,  received  ordination  service  has  taken  place.  To  many  read-  plea^^e  coireepoiKl  immediately  with  the  Stated  Clerk,  given,  a  limited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 

eight  memb^  on  confession  of  faith  last  Sabbath,  ers  of  The  Evangelist  in  various  parte  of  the  the  Rev.  w.  h.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  j.  Price,  Fifty  nnRPRT  n  nnvp 

July  6th.  This  is  the  first  communion  since  the  land,  related  to  Old  Lyme  by  natural,  religious,  or  Cents  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  Minutes  bound  in  -v^jtn^n  Ave^uth  No.  M  Liberty  8t.,^m  60, 
gottlement  of  the  present  pastor.  social  ties,  the  settlement  there  of  this  new  minis-  paper,  viz:  one  Dollar.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  city. 


VS*  V*  YVaOA  tic  PR  A  V'P  AL.  f'OTVlC  I 

assed  away.  We  greatly  miss  him,  one  of  our  most  “  ’rEAL  ESTATE  LOANS, 

ctive  and  itovoted  lueml^rs.  But  we  believe  that  he  is  Absolntely  Safe  Inwestments  in  first  mortgage  notes 
till  in  the  Masters  service,  the  work  he  loved  so  well,  on  improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  clty>£ 

Minneapolis,  at  rates  of  interest  to  ne^  larger  Income  than  ; 

.  “  any  other  Safe  Security.  Principal  aiRi  semi-annual  Inter- ! 

The  General  Assembly  Mlnates* — Persons  desirous  est  collected  and  remitted  in  New  York  exchange  without 


Miooroi  nnvc)  AMn  I  IINIVERSITV. 

IvIIuwLO  I  DU  I  0  I  Anu  f'OLLE4iE  offers  tbroo  Ckiursos.  AUADE-MY,  Classical 

'  '  and  English.  Beperuee  reduced.  FERRY  HALL,  thorough 

mm  nnPkllA  IIAAf-  course  for  Young  Ladies.  Opens  Sept.  10. 

I  nil  IlnrN'N  Hll\r  Rcv.  D.S.OREOORY.D.D.,  Lake  Forest,  m.,  president. 

UIIIL  II  U  I  ^ILAVERACK  (NEW  YoHK)  COLLEGE  AND  HUDSON 

_  \J  RIVER  INSTITUTE.  a  year.  Fits  for  all  Colleges 

LOT  1  CONSISTS  OF  RIBBED  HOSE,  SOLID  COLORS,  and  Business.  French,  Art  and  Music  Specialties.  Both 

FANCY  STRIPES,  AND  EXTRA  QUALITY  BROWN  sexes.  School  continues  open  during  July  and  August. 

MIXED,  AT  12c.  ;  USUAL  PRICE,  25c.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

LOT  2  CONSISTS  OF  INGRAIN  SOLID  COLORS,  AT  17c.  ;  (N  Y  ) 

WORTH  FROM  25c.  TO  35c.  /’"MX?  A  AXAf  A  X^'  ta/"MXXr^r^X 

LOT  3  CONSISTS  OF  BOYS’  AND  MISSES’  DERBY  RIB  IM. iVL-A. JtC  WOxiOO-Li, 

HOSE,  IN  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  COLORS,  WITH  70r  TOXUlff  MOA  and  BOyt. 

EITHER  WHITE  FEET  OR  WHITE  HEELS  AND  Established  1813.  Location  healthiest.  Prepares  for  Col- 

TOES,  INCLUDINO  A  GOOD  QUANTITY  lege  and  busings.  Successful  {^ns  Sept.  4.  FojNfuJl 

wT-ra  T^niTRTs-  vavva  i'T  90o  •  information  address  Bev.  ISAAC  O.  BEST,  A.M.,  PrlB- 

WITH  DOUBLE  KNEES,  AT  29C.  ,  cipal,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

USUAL  PRICE,  50c.  - -  ,  _ _ 

The  Western  Theelegical  Seminary 

OF  THE  L6T  WITH  DOUBLE  KNEES,  AT  32C.  ;  A TT.TOlTTNnffNr  PA 

USUAL  PRICE  ABOUT  60c.  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th.  A  post-graduate  Course. 

-  Instruction  In  Elocution  continued  through  the  Course. 

SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  AS  THE  ABOVE  IS  NOT  LIKELY  For  catalogue,  apply  to  Prof.  W.  H.  JEFFERS,  Western 
TO  OCCUR  AGAIN  FOR  YEARS.  Theological  Seminary,  Ridge  Avenue.  Allegheny.  Pa. 

-  HACKETTSTOWiV  INSTITUTE. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND  CARE-  Young  Men’s  College  Preparatory.  Ladles' College.  Amplest 
A-TTne-TTriw  facilities  in  Music,  Art,  Cf>mmsrcial  and  Scientific  Courses, 

ruix  Aiir.niiGn.  Finest  building  of  its  class.  Catalogue  free.  Rev.  OEO.  H. 

ALSO  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  President,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

OUGHTON  SEMINARY,  CLINTON,  W.  Y.  En- 
larged  with  complete  mr^dern  improvements.  Advan- 
U  kJIAI’Y  Mt  I'll  i  tages  unsurpassed.  A.  G.  BENEDICT. 

I  Ml  IfIliU  I  W  UUl  PeeMsklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Aeademy7  For  clrcuUrs', 

Jiddrees  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

CTCIIDCMUII I C  FEMAiil:  seminary,  s^'cvs?. 

oltUDcNVILLt  OLD  xEwi.-arH.'Si.rt  r'”‘cS.ux.« 

Liberal  course  of  study.  Ar.  uuj  Music  thoroughly  taught.  Instruction  adapted  to  individual  needs.  Generous  table; 
home  comforts;  healthful  location;  Christian  oversight;  moderate  terms.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  J.  W.  WIGHTMAN,  D.D.,  Principal,  StcnbeavlUe.  Ohl*. 


STEUBENVILLE 


FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Opens  Sept. 

OT  T1  *“  "VTTWT  Buildings,  Furniture,  I  Send  for 

experience.  .xVXjtt  Methods,  Management.  |  CATALOC 


WIGHTMAN,  D.D.,  Principnl,  StenbenvlUe,  Olil«. 
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TRIED  AS  81I.TER  IS  TRIED. 

«  Tbou  bast  triad  u*  as  sllTer  is  tried.”— Psalm  IxyI.  10. 
I  saw  them  crush  the  silver  ore 
Till  all  the  hills  around, 

That  lay  in  beauty,  calm  and  still. 

Reechoed  with  the  sound. 

I  saw  when  hoots  of  angry  steeds 
Had  trampled  out  the  ore. 

And  fiercely  burned  the  furnace  fires 
To  purify  still  more ; 

I  saw  the  silver  in  the  fire, 

The  dross  all  burned  away. 

And  perfect  in  its  purity 
A  thing  of  beauty  lay. 

As  silver  Thou  dost  try  us.  Lord, 

Till  melted  at  Thy  will 
In  sweet  submission  we  have  learned 
To  suffer  and  be  still. 


directed  toward  selfish  and  unworthy  ends ; 
and,  second,  self-denial  involves  a  feeling  of 
deprivation  which  is  foreii^n  to  the  true  spirit 
of  self-giving.  Love  rules  self-denial  out  of 
the  thoughts  of  men.  He  forgets  that  he  de¬ 
nies  himself  who  serves  from  love.  The  mo¬ 
ther  who  watches  over  her  children,  and  guards 
their  every  interest  with  jealous  care,  would 
not  admit  that  her  care  and  watching  were 
self-denial  at  all ;  it  is  her  privilege  to  do  this— 
her  joy,  her  right. 

”  Love  took  up  the  glass  ot  time,  and  turned  it  lu  bis  glow¬ 
ing  hands ; 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  In  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all  Its  rhords 
with  might— 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  which,  trembling,  passed  In  music 
out  of  sight.” 


To  suffer  and  be  still.  BLESHEDNE8S  OF  PRIMARY  WORK. 

The  die  must  heavy  press  the  heart  aoeiiig  words  presented  before  the  Primary  Conference  of 

To  bear  Thine  image  there,  J'*®  Fo^h  International  Snnday-Mhtwl  Convention  at 

.  ,  j  LonuviUe,  Ky.,  June  12, 1884,  by  William  D.  Porter  of 

And  thos6  who  love  Thee  most,  dear  Lord,  Orange,  N,  J,,  representing  also  the  New  York  City 

Gladly  Thy  si^erings  share.  Primary  Union. 

O  sit  beside  the  furnace.  Lord-  Fellow-Teacheks  :  One  word  of  exphination. 

Refiner  of  the  heart  '*^^6  question  has  been  asked,  why  I  wear  two 

Till  perfect,  spotless,  pure,  and  white,  ?  Am  I  double  minded  ?  No-but 

We  see  Thee  as  Thou  art !  ^»ther  doubly  honored ;  for  it  is  an  honor  to  be 

^  ^  „  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  nine 

States  thoroughly  organized  in  Sunday-school 
_  work,  and  in  which  I  have  resided  for  eighteen 

THE  LAW  OF  SACRIFICE.  years  past.  But  it  is  a  greater  honor  and 

By  Rev.  Georges.  Stevens,  PIlD.,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.  higher  privilege  to  also  be  <Ae  delegate  from 
The  universe  is  built  on  the  principle  of  sac-  the  New  York  Primary  Union,  with  which  I 
rifice.  In  nature  one  set  of  forces  is  brought  have  been  connected  for  many  years,  and  in 
under  contribution  to  another.  The  lower  force  whose  work  my  deepest  sympathies  are  eulist- 
of  gravitation  is  subordinated  to  the  higher  So  that  at  this  gatliering,  I  speak  only  of, 
force  of  chemical  affinity.  This,  in  turn,  is  and  for,  the  little  ones. 


Facbuca,  Mexico. 


L.  M.  LATIMER. 


THE  LAW  OF  SACRIFICE. 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Stevens,  FIlD.,  of  Watertown,  N.  T. 
The  universe  is  built  on  the  principle  of  sac- 


subordinated  to  the  force  whose  various  forms 
are  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  and  these  forms 


Dear  Primary  W^orkers,  f^olomon  once  said 
And  w’hat  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after 


of  force  die  and  rise  again  in  the  organic  pro-  the  king  ?  ”  What,  then,  shall  that  man  do 
cesses  of  vegetable  life.  Then  the  products  of  who  cometh  after  the  seven  Queens  who  have 
the  vegetable  forces  are  brought  under  contri-  spoken  ?  If  these  seven  links  brought  to  your 
bution  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and  final-  notice  this  morning  have  perfected  the  golden 
ly  all  these  are  subjected  to  the  reign  of  a  high-  chain,  can  aught  be  added  to  its  lustre  ?  But 
er  scepter — the  scepter  of  reason  and  thought,  fis  I  look  around  this  large  audience,  and  see  a 
Thus  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature  are  church  which  seats  1200,  filled  to  overflowing ; 
born  out  of  sacrifice.  The  flower  will  not  spring  chairs  brought  into  supplement  tlie  crowded 
up  or  bloom  in  fragrance  and  beauty  unless  pews,  the  very  stairs  leading  to  the  pulpit  oc- 
the  forces  of  earth,  air,  and  moisture  give  cupied  by  delegates,  and  a  throng  half  way 
themselves  to  its  support.  The  sun  could  not  down  the  aisles,  even  to  the  very  doors,  obliged 
shine  on,  flooding  the  world  with  light,  if  it  to  stand,  because  no  more  seats  can  be  provid- 
were  not  slowly  consuming  itself.  The  fields  od — as  I  look  into  your  faces,  every  one  so  full 
could  not  wave  with  harvests  if  the  seed  that  of  deep,  sympathetic  and  inspiring  interest, 
is  sown  in  the  ground  did  not  give  itself  and  iind  know  that  each  heart  beats  in  unison — 
die.  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  noting  also  that  many  even  gray-haired  and 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  venerable  clergymen  are  busy  with  pencil  and 


it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit. 


paper,  taking  copious  notes,  so  that  they  may 


Jesus  often  declared  that  He  was  under  this  carry  away  and  keep  for  future  use,  what  here 
law  of  sacrifice.  He  must  give  His  life  for  men  they  have  heard — observing  that  during  these 
in  labor  and  suffering,  and  finally  in  the  death  three  hours  and  a  half  we  have  been  in  session 
•on  the  cross,  before  Ho  could  be  glorified,  no  one  has  left  the  house-and  knowing,  too. 
This  was  the  necessity  to  which  divine  love  that  there  are  those  in  this  large  assembly, 
had  subjected  Him.  His  dying  for  men  took  who  have  come  to  Louisville  from  points  as 
its  solemn  meaning  from  the  fact  that  He  had  fnr  distant  even  as  Alabama,  especially  in  or- 
lived  for  them.  He  was  giving  His  life  every  der  to  attend  this  Primary  Conference,  and 
day  of  his  ministry  in  a  sense  far  deeper  than  thus  learn  here  how  to  do  better  and  more  pcr- 
w©  have  ever  fully  fathomed  yet.  He  gave  the  manent  work  in  the  future — realizing,  too, 
things  that  really  make  up  life — His  sympathy,  that  from  this  service  will  go  forth  influences 
His  personal  influence,  and  the  helpful  offices  which  will  surely  illumine  the  faces,  strength- 
of  love  and  kindness.  the  minds,  enkindle  the  imaginations,  and 

Sacrifice  is  the  fruit  of  love,  and  it  is  the  na-  warm  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  Infant  Class 
ture  of  love  to  give.  The  essence  of  sacrifice,  teachers  in  the  future,  and  that  these  influenc- 
therefore,  is  giving.  It  cannot  be  deprivation  ©s  so  wide  spread  already,  will  widen  and  deep¬ 
er  loss,  as  some  suppose,  else  God  would  be  en  as  the  years  roll  oh — and  above  all,  and  more 
incapable  of  sacrificial  love,  since  He  is  not  than  all,  conscious  that  the  one  design  in  all 
capable  of  deprivation  or  loss.  He  who  loves,  that  has  been  said  and  done  this  morning  is  to 
gives.  God  is  the  greatest  giver,  since  He  loves  At  us  more  successfully  than  ever  before,  to 
most,  and  this  giving  is  sacrificial.  His  great-  open  the  Word  of  God  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
est  gift  to  the  world  is  the  life  of  Jesus  in  of  the  youngest  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  then 
humanity,  whose  law  was  the  law  of  sacrifice,  lead  them  to  know  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their  lov- 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave,”  is  the  ing  Friend  and  Divine  Atoning  Saviour— do  you 
keynote  of  all  that  the  Gospel  teaches  of  the  wonder  that  my  heart  is  full,  and  emotions  al- 
sacrifice  of  God  in  Christ.  most  too  deep  for  utterance  ? 

But  what  is  the  gift  which  love  prompts  ?  After  first  invoking  the  blessing  of  Almighty 


sacrifice  of  God  in  Christ.  most  too  deep  for  utterance  ? 

But  what  is  the  gift  which  love  prompts  ?  After  first  invoking  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
It  is  the  gift  of  self.  “  The  Son  of  God  loved  God  ui)on  our  deliberations,  we  then  listened 
me,”  says  St.  Paul,  “and  gave  Himself  for  to  a  paper  from  Mrs.  Cutler  of  New  Hampshire 
me.”  Not:  He  gave  happiness,  life,  salvation  uix>n  “A  Study  of  Childhood,”  and  this  topic 
even— but  Himself.  In  this  gift  all  others  are  being  really  the  foundation  rock  of  all  our 
bound  up.  This  gift  of  Himself  involves  the  work,  was  most  fittingly  presented  by  a  dwell- 
closest  contact  of  the  Life  with  our  lives.  His  er  in  the  Old  Granite  State.  We  next  consid- 
spirit  meets  our  spirits  in  |ierfect  sympathy,  ered  that  no  influences  more  powerfully  mould 
He  makes  our  suffering  lot  His  own.  He  comes  the  character  and  heart  of  the  child,  than  the 
Into  an  identity  of  interest  with  us  through  the  “Songs  and  Prayers”  which  the  little  ones 
vioariousness  of  His  love.  He  joins  us  in  our  hear,  repeat,  and  sing;  and  what  these  should 
experiences  of  trial  and  sorrow.  He  leads  us  and  should  not  be,  were  vividly  set  forth  by 
to  the  sources  of  strength  by  drawing  us  to  Hope  Ledyard  of  New  York ;  following  whom 
Himself,  and  giving  Himself  to  us.  He  fills  us  came  her  twin  sister  Faith  Lattimer,  who  ix)r- 
with  the  positive  force  of  goodness,  like  that  trayed  before  us  “  The  Teacher’s  Perfect  Law,” 
which  fortifies  His  own  life  against  evil.  Thus  the  law  of  lore  which  should  inspire  our  hearts 
He  gives  Himself  to  men,  first  by  taking  them  in  work,  seeking  to  imitate  that  love  wJiich 
to  Himself  and  bearing  them  ui>on  His  own  brought  down  Christ  from  above— the  Uor  of 
heart  in  perfect  sympathy,  and  then  by  iru-  love  which  tells  us  what  to  teach,  even  the 
parting  to  their  lives  the  same  motives  and  gracious  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
inspirations  that  rule  in  His  own.  It  is  thus  man  spake.  But  how  are  we  rightly  to  divide 
that  “the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  the  Word  of  Truth,  and  give  to  each  child  a  fit 
Jesus  ”  makes  men  free  from  “  the  law  of  sin  portion  in  due  season  ?  And  this  was  most  flt- 
and  death.”  tingly  answered  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  of  Pennsyl- 

The  life  of  Jesus  is  the  most  i>erfect  illustra-  vania,  who  taught  “  The  Primary  Sower  ”  what 
tion  of  His  own  principle,  that  he  that  giveth  seed  to  sow,  in  what  soil  it  should  bo  east,  and 
his  life  shall  save  it.  This  is  the  highest  law  when  it  may  best  be  done.  But  even  after  the 
of  the  spiritual  world.  God  Himself  would  be  first  fruits  are  gathered  in,  there  are  many 
robbed  of  the  character  with  which  we  invest  fragments  to  be  gathered  up,  that  nothing  be 
Him,  were  not  the  giving  impulse  fundamental  lost;  and  so  at  this  point  Mrs.  Ostrander  of 
to  His  nature.  With  all  our  best  conceptions  New  Y'ork  charmingly  proved  on  her  black- 
of  His  goodness  and  grace,  is  intertwined  the  board  that  five  loaves  with  the  Master’s  bless- 
thought  of  Him  as  the  Bountiful  Giver.  The  ing  may  give  even  of  the  fragments  twelve 
creation  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  redemption,  baskets  full,  aud  the  entire  lessons  of  each 
was  an  act  of  self-imparting  love.  God  is  to  us  quarter  be  so  thoroughly  impressed  as  to  nev- 
the  perfect  character,  because  He  is  the  Inti-  er  be  lost.  But  not  enough  is  it  to  sow  the 
nite  Giver.  Here  then  is  the  ideal  for  all  com-  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  and  glean  therefrom 
plete  life.  When  Jesus  comes  to  reveal  God,  a  harvest.  The  little  ones  even  when  brought 
He  comes  proclaiming  that  the  only  road  to  to  Christ,  still  need  to  i)e  trained  up  into  a 
completeness  of  life  is  through  giving,  service,  symmetrical,  healthful  Christian  life,  and  after 
usefulness.  Like  His  Father  who  ha.s  sent  Christ  is  formed  within  them,  be  early  receiv- 
Him,  He  works,  loves,  and  gives.  Thus  He  ed  into  full  church  membership,  and  so  the 
lives  out  the  ideal  life.  Thus  He  comes  to  His  “Training  of  Christian  Children”  was  next 
•exaltation  and  glory.  The  path  lay  through  presented  by  Miss  Lucy  J.  Rider  of  Illinois,  in 
sacrifice.  The  world  had  not  known  it,  but  her  own  unique  and  impressive  manner. 

Christ  revealed  and  trod  it.  There  is  no  other  Lastly,  to  fitly  supplement  aud  crown  the 
path  which  C4in  ever  lead  a  soul  to  the  glory  whole,  “Practical  Plans  for  Primary  Teach- 
with  which  sacrificing  love  hath  now  clothed  ers”  were  set  before  us  by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Crafts, 
Him  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  the  gifted  and  warmly  beloved  President  of 

The  law  of  sacrifice  is  the  law  for  luiinau  our  New  York  Primary  Uniou,  who  showed 
lives.  We  must  give  our  lives  for  men.  The  from  her  own  models,  how  with  little  expense, 
law  of  sacrifice  is  not  fulfilled  by  the  giving  of  some  ingenuity,  and  much  love,  even  inexperi- 
specific  things  out  of  the  abundance  in  which  enced  and  discouraged  teachers  could  make 
“  a  man’s  life  consisteth  not.”  With  Peter  we  their  teaching  so  much  more  helpful  and  inter¬ 
may  be  compelled  to  say  “  Silver  and  gold  have  esting.  And  Mrs.  Crafts  also  most  clearly 
I  none,”  but  we  can  add  “  Such  as  I  have,  give  stated  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
I  thee.”  We  have  still  something  to  give—  formation  of  Local  Primary  Teachers  Unions, 
ourselves,  and  this  is  the  greatest  and  best  all  in  harmony  and  cooperation  with  the  late- 
gift  of  all.  Perhaps  Paul  had  some  such  ly  organized  National  Primary  Union.  Such 
thought  in  mind  when  he  said  “  I  die  daily.”  has  been  the  table  spread  before  us  this  morn- 
He  was  constantly  giving  himself,  his  symi)a-  ing,  surely  enough  to  satisfy  the  daintiest  ap- 
tbies,  his  energies,  in  self-sacrificing  labor.  i>etite,  and  minister  to  every  need. 

Thus  he  gave  his  life,  and  how  truly  did  he  Dear  primary  workers,  we  believe  with  all 
save  it!  I  believe  that  it  was  by  a  far  deeper  our  hearts,  that  the  infant  class  work  is  with- 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  death  than  out  limitation  and  qualification  the  most  im- 
we  are  accustomed  to  get,  that  the  same  apos-  i>ortant  deiiartmeut  in  Sunday-school  work, 
tie  was  wont  to  use  such  expressions  as  this.  We  know  that  the  impressions  made  upon  a 
“  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,”  indicating  thus  child  during  the  first  seven  years  of  life  are 
such  a  union  with  Christ  in  self-sacrifice ;  such  the  most  abiding,  and  can  never,  never  be  lost ; 
a  sharing  of  Christ’s  spirit,  that  like  Him,  nay,  and  so  we  hope  that  the  day  will  come,  when 
with  Him,  he  was  giving  his  life  that  he  might  in  every  church  that  one  teacher  who  from 
take  it  again  glorified  by  self-sacrificing  love,  knowledge,  experience,  tact,  and  love  is  the 
This  is  the  abasement  which  brings  the  true  very  best  in  the  whole  Sunday-school,  will  be 
exaltation.  This  is  the  sacrifice  that  makes  selected  as  the  teacher  of  the  primary  class, 
truly  great;  the  dying  that  ends  in  larger  life ;  whether  a  lady  or  gentleman,  for  there  are 
the  giving  that  maketh  rich ;  the  sowing  in  even  some  gentlemen  who  love  children,  who 
patience  and  love  that  brings  a  harvest  of  love  to  teach  them,  and  know  how  to  do  it. 


Summer  flowers.  Thus 

“  Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stonea 
Ot  their  dead  aelvea  to  higher  things." 


In  the  memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Frskine 
Mason  of  New  York,  we  read  that  often  at  the 
close  of  a  Sabbath  wherein  he  had  sought 


This  self-sacrifice  is  not  synonymous  with  faithfully  and  earnestly  to  declare  God’s  mes- 
aelf-denial.  Self-denial  falls  short  of  self-sac-  sage,  and  yet  had  seen  no  apparent  result,  he 
rtjioe  in  two  resi>ects :  First,  self-denial  is  often  would  go  to  his  study,  and  there,  alone  with 


God  on  bended  knees,  with  burdened  heart 
and  sometimes  weeping  eyes,  tell  the  Lord 
what  he  had  wished  and  tried  to  do  for  Him ; 
and  then  committing  the  result  to  His  hands, 
go  forth  with  heart  cheered  by  the  assurance 
that  his  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Does  a  like  feeling  of  discouragement  some¬ 
times  come  over  us  ?  Are  there  Sabbaths  when 
the  children  seem  inattentive  and  listless,  our 
own  hearts  lacking  in  enthusiasm,  no  good- ap¬ 
parently  accomplished,  and  we  almost  ready 
to  give  up  the  work  in  despair  ?  This  is  the 
very  time  to  hold  on,  to  work  by  faith  if  not  by 
sight ;  and  perhaps  the  very  lesson  that  seem¬ 
ed  as  seed  sown  on  stony  ground,  may  be  the 
one  that  has  taken  deepest  root,  and  will  yet 
bring  forth  most  abundant  fruit.  Sometimes 
spiritual  truths  I  have  sought  to  impress  have 
come  to  light  weeks  afterward,  as  still  abiding 
in  the  mind  and  influencing  the  heart  of  some 
little  child. 

Dear  primary  teachers,  does  our  work  seem 
trivial,  aud  even  belittling  ?  Yes,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  to  some  professed 
followers  of  Christ  who  do  not  rightly  estimate 
the  relation  of  causes  and  results.  It  was  said 
by  a  bystander  concerning  a  passing  funeral 
“It  is  only  a  little  child.”  Yes,  that  is  all; 
only  an  attempt  to  lead  each  little  child  in  our 
several  classes  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  Saviour.  But  when  the  proudest  monu¬ 
ments  of  earth  have  imssed  away,  that  little 
child  will  still  live,  and  perhaps  through  our 
effort  reflect  the  image  of  Christ  throughout 
eternal  ages.  We  can  covet  no  greater  honor 
or  higher  privilege  than  to  be  a  teacher  of  the 
little  ones  in  Divine  things ;  and  if  at  the  end 
of  life  we  can  look  back  upon  this  branch  of 
Christ’s  work,  done  only  in  His  strength,  to 
His  honor,  and  for  His  glory,  surely  in  that 
hour  we  will  not  wish  to  exchange  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  for  any  other  department  of 
Christian  service,  however  seemingly  impor¬ 
tant.  That  I  have  been  privileged  to  labor  for 
and  with  the  little  ones  of  the  fold,  is  to  me 
each  day  a  source  of  gratitude  to  God. 

An  eminent  secular  teacher  desired  the  only 
inscription  upon  his  tombstone  to  be  “A 
Teacher  of  Little  Children.”  If  each  one  of 
us,  dear  fellow-workers,  shall  prove  worthy  of 
this  memorial,  A  Successful  Teacher  of  Little 
Children  in  Divine  Thintjs,  what  higher  earthly 
glory  can  we  ask  or  wish  V 

Again,  our  one  theme  has  been  “  The  Work, 
the  Word, the  Workers,”  three  in  one,  like  the 
very  essence  of  the  Godhead.  The  Work  must 
forever  go  on,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the  Word 
of  Him  who  said  “Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pa.ss  away,  but  my  Word  shall  not  pass  away.” 
But  the  Workers  “  they  will  one  after  another 
be  lost  to  earthly  sight,  though  while  they 
rest  from  their  labors,  their  works  do  follow 
them.”  Some  dear  ones  who  were  in  the  great 
gathering  at  Toronto,  are  now  among  the 
General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  First¬ 
born  in  heaven.  Will  we  all  be  present  at  the 
next  International  Convention  in  1887  ?  Im¬ 
possible.  Since  then  we  cannot  know  the  hour 
when  our  dear  Lord  will  call  us  home,  let  us 
be  more  earnest  in  work  than  ever,  and  always 
go  from  our  closet  to  the  class,  and  from  the 
class  back  to  the  closet,  since  there  will  come 
some  Sabbath  (we  know  not,  nor  wish  to  know, 
the  hour)  when  for  the  last  time  we  can  speak 
of  Christ  and  His  dying  love  to  the  little  ones, 
or  when  some  one  of  the  group  will  hear  us 
for  the  last  time. 

Some  year  since  a  very  young  child  was  in 
my  own  Infant  Class  for  the  first  and  only  oc- 
msiou,  and  hearing  the  others  sing 

"  I  wish  that  His  hands  bad  been  placed  on  my  head. 

That  His  arms  had  been  thrown  around  me. 

And  that  I  might  have  seen  His  kind  look  when  He  said 
‘  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  Me,’ ” 

learned  both  the  words  of  the  verse  and  the 
tune.  I  expected  to  see  her  regularly  in  the 
class  from  that  time,  but  the  very  next  Sab¬ 
bath  looked  upon  her  little  form  robed  in 
white  ready  for  burial ;  and  while  I  was  plac¬ 
ing  within  her  tiny  fingers  some  of  Spring’s 
first  roses,  tyjies  of  the  glorious  resurrection, 
her  weeping  parents  told  me  that  almost  in 
the  dying  moment,  with  throat  nearly  sealed 
by  the  fatal  diplitheria,  she  hud  strength 
enough  left  to  repeat  the  little  verse  learned 
only  tlie  previous  Sabbath ;  and  w'ent,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  into  the  arms  of  Him  who  said  “Suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me.”  Who 
can  estimate  the  influence  through  all  eternity 
of  the  teaching  on  that  one  Sabbath,  if  it  help¬ 
ed  that  four-year-old  liabe  to  riglitly  under¬ 
stand  and  accept  of  Jesus  as  tlie  Saviour  of 
children  ?  O  let  us  every  Sabbath,  whatever 
else  we  omit,  never  fail  to  faithfully  present 
Christ  to  our  dear  ones  as  tlieir  friend  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  for  He  liimself  .says  “  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.” 

And  once  more.  For  all  onr  work  there  will 
be  sure  reward,  since  nothing  done  for  Clirist 
p.an  ever  be  lost.  We  pass  away,  but  our  work 
abideth.  We  may  never  know’  the  result  here, 
but  we  shall  know  it  there.  Perhaiis  some  of 
those  very  little  ones  whom  we  have  pointed 
to  Christ,  already  gone  before  and  redeemed 
from  sin  through  His  atoning  blood,  may  be 
waiting  to  greet  us  as  we  enter  the  Celestial 
City.  AVill  it  not  compensate  then  for  a  life 
even  of  toil  and  self-denial,  will  it  not  be  a 
bliss  unutterable,  if  when  we  have  finished 
our  life  work,  going  up  to  our  dear  Lord  we 
can  say  in  all  humility  and  unworthiness,  and 
yet  by  His  grace  witli  truthfulness,  “  Here, 
Lord,  am  I,  and  the  children  which  Thou  hast 
given  me,”  to  then  hear  His  own  gracious  re¬ 
sponse  “  Inasmucli  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  tlie  l(‘ase  of  these,  ye  liave  done  it  unto 
Me  ”  ? 

And  that  this  blessing  may  be  the  final  re¬ 
ward  of  each  one  here,  let  us  now  ask  in  clos¬ 
ing  prayer. 

CHIMBS  AND  HOW  THEY  ABE  EURO. 

Bells  may  be  rung  in  two  ways — first  by 
sw  inging  tliem  with  rope  and  wheel,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  by  striking  them  either  upon  the  outside 
or  inside  with  hammers,  the  bell  itself  being 
sttitionary.  In  England  the  former  method  of 
rope  and  wheel  was  almost  universally  adopted, 
requiring  a  man  for  e.acli  bell.  From  this  meth¬ 
od  we  get  that  interesting  aud  peculiarly 
English  kind  of  chime  music  known  as  the 
“changes,”  which  gave  England  the  name  of 
the  Ringing  Island.  In  Belgium,  however,  the 
stationary  method  was  used.  Chimes  played  in 
this  manner  were  rung  by  one  person,  and  were 
called  canllons,  because  the  Italian  quadriglio, 
or  quadrille,  “a  dreary  kind  of  dance  music,” 
w’as  the  first  ever  played  upon  them.  To  play  up¬ 
on  carillons  tlie  performers  used  the  instrument 
known  as  tlie  “  clavecin,”  a  kind  of  rough  key¬ 
board  arranged  in  semitones.  Each  key  was  con¬ 
nected  by  a  wire  or  rope  with  a  hammer,  which 
struck  the  bell  when  a  sharp  blow  was  given 
the  key  with  a  gloved  fist.  This  machine  was 
necessarily  extremely  crude  at  first ;  and  since 
chimes  have  never  been  played  half  so  well  as 
in  the  days  of  this  invention,  it  is  all  the.  great¬ 
er  wonder  that  the  art  ever  progressed  at  all. 
Recently  some  great  masterpieces  in  chime  mu¬ 
sic  have  been  found,  which  were  composed  and 
played  at  Louvain  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  by  the  most  skilful  and  wonderful 
chimer  who  ever  lived,  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn. 
No  one  in  Europe  or  America  can  now  be  found 
who  is  able  to  play  this  music,  which  rivals  in  the 
depth  and  subtlety  of  its  composition  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  Bach,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 
Hence  the  inference  is  that  the  art  of  playing 
carillons  has  sadly  declined,  with  small  prospect 
of  ever  recovering  the  lost  ground.— The  Atlan¬ 
tic  for  July. 


STlie  Cljillrttn  a^t 

HER  RIGHT-HARD  HAN. 

BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD. 

When  only  a  little  toddler,  Dan 

Was  always  his  mother’s  right-hand  man ; 

Rocking  the  babies,  Gus  and  Fred, 

Tucking  them  in  the  trundle-bed ; 

Ready  to  run  up  stairs  or  down. 

Or  off  on  errands  without  a  frown ; 

Ready  to  do,  like  a  faithful  son, 

Whatever  ids  mother  wanted  done. 

Her  lightest  call  he  was  quick  to  obey ; 

Ready  to  leave  his  work  or  his  play 
Without  a  murmur ;  and  were  she  ill, 

He  nursed  her  then  with  exceeding  skill, 

And  dainty  dishes  for  lier  prepared. 

And  for  her  comfort  tenderly  cared. 

Son  and  daughter  in  one  was  Dan, 

His  mother’s  blessing,  her  right-hand  man ! 

At  twenty-one  he’d  a  right  to  plan 
For  u  home  of  his  own — this  loyal  Dan — 

And  clioose  from  among  the  girls  a  wife 
To  share  the  comforts  of  weddtMi  life. 

Mother  was  ailing,  and  needed  more 
Her  son’s  assistance  than  ever  before, 

And  Dan  would  his  marriage  for  years  defer 
Ere  causing  one  jealous  paug  to  her. 

If  wishing  would  bring  them,  every  boy 
Would  be  to  his  mother  a  source  of  joy, 

And  never  a  grief  or  a  pain  impart 
To  her  affectionate,  faithful  heart. 

Angels  above  our  deeds  record ; 

Love  brings  ever  its  own  reward ; 

And  ’tis  never  a  burden  or  grief  to  Dan 
To  serve  as  his  mother’s  right-hand  man. 

And  she  ?  Why,  bless  you !  so  much  of  joy 
And  pride  she  feels  in  her  precious  boy 
That  the  sound  of  his  voice  will  send  a  flush 
To  her  face  as  bright  as  a  maiden’s  blush. 

And  oh  !  ’tis  a  pretty  sight  to  meet 
'Phis  loving  couple  upon  the  street ; 

And  many  a  maiden  smiles  at  Dan, 

.\nd  envies  the  mother  her  right-hand  man. 

_ —New  York  Ledger. 

THE  QUEEN'S  LITTLE  SKYE. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  SAWYER  DOWNS. 

The  Winter  of  1587  was  a  gloomy  one  for  the 
beautiful  Mary  Stuart,  tlie  captive  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  not  strange,  after  her  nineteen 
years  of  imprisonment  in  Englisli  castles,  man¬ 
or-houses,  and  even  common  inns,  that  the 
buoyant  spirit  and  elastic  temperament  which 
supported  her  in  the  darkest  liours,  liad  almost 
worn  out.  During  the  Autumn  of  1580  she 
had  been  liurried  from  Tutbury  to  Cliurtley,  to 
Tixal,  then  back  to  Tutbury,  and  finally  to 
Fotlieringay  Castle,  As  she  rode  with  her  few 
faithful  ladies  and  attendants  under  its  frown¬ 
ing  portcullis,  she  whispered  “  Now  I  am  lost !  ” 
and  her  words  were  prophetic  :  for  Fotheringay 
Castle  was  the  last  prison  of  Mary  ot  Scotlami. 

Througli  the  whole  month  of  January  slia 
was  sick  with  rlieumatic  affection  of  the  limbs, 
which  prevented  her  walking  from  her  bed  to 
her  chair.  All  this  time  she  and  her  “  Marios  ” 
(four  ladies  of  lier  own  name,  and  educated 
with  her  in  France)  were  much  diverted  by  a 
little  dog  called  Bebe,  that  had  been  given  to 
the  Queen  by  one  of  the  guards  the  Summer 
before.  Bebe  would  lie  at  her  feet,  cuddle  liim- 
solf  into  her  arms  as  she  sat  at  her  table,  and 
would  not  eat  unless  they  brought  his  foocl  into 
her  room,  where  she  could  watch  liim  while  lie 
made  liis  daily  meal.  He  was  a  very  gentle, 
tiny  Skye  terrier,  and  it  made  tlie  ladies  laugh 
to  bring  a  gleam  of  anger  into  the  little  crea¬ 
ture’s  appealing  blue  eyes,  by  pretending  to 
pull  the  Queen’s  dn’ss  a  little  rudely,  or  by  dis¬ 
turbing  some  article  of  her  toilet  which  she  had 
commanded  liim  to  guard.  Also,  after  tlie  man¬ 
ner  of  heart  sick  captives  in  all  ages,  tliey  di¬ 
verted  tliemselves  by  teacliing  liim  (piaint,  odd 
tricks,  like  catching  a  ball,  sitting  on  his  hind 
legs,  holding  his  forepaws  like  hands,  as  if  beg¬ 
ging,  aud  finding  each  of  them,  if  tlie  Queen 
culled  them  by  name,  when  they  had  hidden 
behind  the  tapestr}’  wliich  concealed  the  rough, 
mouldy  walls  of  tlie  old  fortress  of  the  Plaii- 
tagenets. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  5, 1587,  an  unusual  feeling 
of  apprehension  seized  the  imprisoned  lioiise- 
hold.  The  guards  were  doubled  ;  no  two  per¬ 
sons  were  allowed  to  talk  together  ;  poor,  ter¬ 
rified  Bebe  wailed  ceaselessly  ;  and  the  senti¬ 
nels  were  startled  by  a  brilliant  meteor,  like  a 
flame,  opposite  the  Queen’s  window,  which  re¬ 
turned  tlirice.  In  the  evening  Earl  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Earl  Kent  arrived  from  the  Court  of 
Queen  Elizabetli,  and  among  tlieir  servants  a 
sinister-faced  man,  dressed  in  black,  who  was 
known  only  too  well,  and  whoso  name  was 
whispered  witli  horror. 

Two  days  passed  in  (juiet ;  but  late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  the  Earls  demand¬ 
ed  audience  with  the  Queen.  She  was  ill  in 
bed,  but  slie  .said  if  tlie  matter  was  important, 
she  would  rise  and  see  them  at  once.  Tliey  an¬ 
swered  “tlieir  matter  would  brook  no  delay.” 
When  the  ladies  took  up  the  Queen’s  mantle  to 
wrap  it  around  lier,  tliey  foiimi  Biibe  hidden  in 
its  great  hood  of  fur.  The  Earl  of  Slirewsbury, 
witiioiit  preface  or  hesitation,  told  Mary  it  was 
tlie  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  sliould  tlie 
at  eiglit  of  tlie  clock  the  next  morning.  All 
present  exclaimed  at  tlie  brief  space  between 
the  sentence  and  the  execution— all  but  Mary, 
who,  as  Shrewsbury  himself  tells  us,  only  smiled 
a  little,  not  even  her  hands  tremhling :  he  no¬ 
ticed  tliem,  because  she  was  playing  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  dog  in  lier  lap.  Shriiwsbury  liad  been  lier 
jailer  for  many  a  year,  and  lie  told  Eliz  ibetli 
repeatedly  tliat  “  Tnere  was  naught  in  earth  or 
heaven  tlie  Seotcli  Queen  feared.”  Paulet,  who 
alone  of  all  her  keepers  disliked  her  personally, 
likewise  relates  how  unconcernedly  she  played 
with  her  little  terrier  wliile  tliey  read  her  death- 
warrant. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  night  of  anguish 
w’hicli  followed  the  departure  of  Elizalieth’s 
messengers,  nor  upon  the  bitter  faiewells  of 
the  early  morning.  Neitlier  will  I  rehearse 
again  the  patlietie  story  of  the  execution  of  tlie 
Queen.  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  Paulet  ami  Mel¬ 
ville  (her  df'voteil  Protestant  secretary),  all  tell 
us  that  as  they  led  her  througli  the  great  ban- 
queting-Iiall  of  the  Castle  to  the  upper  end — 
where,  by  the  siile  of  the  gigantic  fireplace,  a 
platform  had  been  built  to  support  the  head¬ 
man’s  block — a  reprieve  was  confidently  and 
momentarily  exiiected.  But  no  ivprieve  came, 
and  the  soul  of  Mary  Stuart  escaped  like  a  bird 
from  tlie  snare  of  the  fowler. 

For  two  hours  after  lier  doatli,  none  of  lier 
ladies  were  allowed  to  go  near  tlie  body  ;  but 
when  Jane  Kennedy  was  permitted  to  remove 
the  clothes  and  imintlo, slie  heard  a  little  moan. 
Startled,  she  wipetl  away  her  blinding  teal's, 
and  looking  carefully,  found  again  in  the  great 
hood  faithful  Bebe !  In  the  confusion  he  had 
followed  his  mistress  unpereeived.  Forced 
from  the  spot,  lie  attacked  Paulet  so  fiercely 
that  the  latter  shrank  away.  The  affectionate 
little  creature  never  again  touched  food  or 
drink,  and  died  tliree  (lays  after  tlie  dreadful 
tragedy,  keeping  up  until  liis  last  breath  “  a 
kind  of  death-lament”  inexpressibly  touching. 

It  is  said  tlie  place  where  little  Bt^be  was 
buried  was  pointed  out  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  who  was  grandson  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  aud  who  inherited,  if  not  all  her  vir¬ 
tues,  at  least  all  her  faults ;  and  if  ho  missed 
her  fascinations,  failed  not  of  her  miseries. — 
“  Wide-Awake”  for  July. 

MARJORIE’S  KISSES. 

BY  WALTEB  LEABNED. 

Marjorie  laughs  and  climbs  on  my  knee, 

And  I  kiss  her,  and  she  kisses  me ; 

I  kiss  her,  but  I  don't  much  care, 

Be<«u8e,  although  she  is  charming  and  fair, 
Marjorie's  only  three. 

But  there  will  eome  a  time,  I  ween, 

When,  if  I  tell  her  of  this  little  scone, 

Hhe  will  smile  and  prettily  blush,  anil  then 
I  shall  long  in  vain  to  kiss  her  again, 

When  Marjorie’s  seventeen. 

—Century  for  July. 

OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOLS. 

The  Bible  was  the  only  reading-book.  The 
copy-books  were  sheets  of  paper  sewB  together 
and  covered  with  coarse  brown  paper.  The 
arithmetics  were  interleaved  with  blank  leaves, 
on  which  the  examples  were  neatly  worked  out 
by  the  scholar.  Such  arithmetics  served  two 
or  three  generations.  Reading,  spelling,  writ¬ 
ing,  ciphering,  and  grammar  were  taught,  but 
for  many  years  geography  was  not  studied, 
there  being  no  text-book  on  that  topic  until 
Morse’s  gei  >graphy  was  published. 

The  schoolhouses  were  so  rudely  built  that 


they  were  often  unfit  for  use  in  Winter.  Then 
the  school  would  be  kept  in  private  houses,  the 
teacher  and  the  scholars  moving  from  one 
house  to  another,  so  that  all  the  families  might 
share  in  the  discomfort  of  harboring  the  dis¬ 
trict  school.  That  there  was  discomfort  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  an  anecdote  of  a  bad  girl :  She  was 
punished  for  some  misdemeanqr  by  being  put 
in  the  cellar.  Then  slie  retaliated  by  upsetting 
the  pans  of  milk  and  setting  the  cider  aud  vin¬ 
egar  to  running.  When  the  teacher  optned 
the  cellar  door  to  release  the  pupil,  she  saw 
butter-firkins  and  potatoes  swimming  about  in 
a  mixture  of  liquids. 

HOW  THE  HILL-WHEEL  WAS  TURNED. 

Long  years  ago  there  were  no  mills  where 
the  farmer  could  take  his  wheat  and  have  it 
ground  into  flour,  or  where  he  could  take  his 
corn  and  have  it  made  into  golden  meal.  He 
had  to  crush  his  gi’ain  himself  between  two 
heavy  stones  or  pound  it  with  a  heavy  stone 
pestle. 

In  tliose  days  there  lived  a  man  with  a  very 
busy  brain  wlio  was  always  trying  to  find  out 
ways  of  making  people  more  comfortable.  One 
day  the  idea  of  a  mill  came  into  this  man’s  busy 
brain.  He  thought  how  the  grain  could  be  ground 
fine  between  two  heavy  stones  which  could  be 
turned  by  machinery  set  in  motion  by  a  wheel, 
the  only  difficulty  was  how  to  turn  the  wheel. 

No  man  would  be  able  to  stand  all  day  and 
turn  it ;  his  arms  would  be  tired  before  one  bag 
of  meal  was  ground.  But  Mr.  'Wiseman  was 
sure  ho  could  find  some  way  if  he  only  worked 
long  enough.  So  he  kept  on  thinking  imd  plan¬ 
ning  and  looking  about  to  see  what  he  could  do. 
One  day  he  went  out  and  flung  liimself  down  in 
the  shade  of  an  elm-tree  to  think. 

“All,  good  tree!”  he  sighed,  “you  are  so 
strong,  so  full  of  life,  why  can’t  you  turn  my 
mill-wheel  for  me  V  ” 

“  But  I  have  no  power  to  move  myself,”  re¬ 
plied  the  tree.  “  All  my  strength  is  used  in 
sending  out  new  twigs  and  leaves.  When  I  am 
very  dusty,  my  friend  the  wind  comes  and 
shakes  my  branches  for  me.  Here  he  comes 
now,”  and  a  low  murmur  of  delight  arose  from 
all  tlie  little  bouglis  and  leaves  us  tlie  friendly 
wind  sot  them  astir. 

“  Well  that’s  an  idea,”  said  Mr.  Wiseman  to 
himself.  “  I’ll  ask  the  wind  to  lielp  me.” 

“  Good  wind,”  he  began,  “  you  liave  so  much 
powei,  wont  you  just  stop  a  bit  as  you  go  on 
your  way  over  the  wide  world,  to  turn  my  mill 
for  mo? 

“  With  much  pleasure,”  returned  the  wind, 

“  if  you  will  make  a  windmill.  Put  it  out  in 
tlie  field  over  there,  where  I  have  plenty  of 
room  to  work,  Jiud  I  will  whirl  it  all  day  for 
you.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  a  windmill,”  said  Mr. 
Wiseman.  “  I  want  to  have  a  wheel  turned 
which  will  set  my  mill-stones  in  motion.” 

“  No  use,”  said  the  wind.  “  I  cati’t  stop  to  talk 
longer  with  you.  I  must  go  to  help  a  little  sail¬ 
boat  on  the  pond  yonder.  So  good-bye.” 

“  Well,  is  tliero  nothing  willing  to  lielp  me?” 
said  Mr.  Wiseman,  as  he  lay  down  on  the  ground 
again  to  think. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  to  liear  a  musical  voice 
close  beside  him  saying  “  I  w-o-r-k,  w-o-r-k  1  ” 
Jt  was  tlie  brook  singing  to  itself  as  it  rushed 
along  past  the  elm  tree. 

“  Well,  if  you  work  so  hard  perhaps  you  will 
stop  and  help  me  awhile.  I  want  a  mill-wheel 
turned,”  said  the  man. 

“  I  will  do  it  gladly,”  said  the  brook,  “  if  you 
will  put  it  in  my  path  just  hero  where  I  jump 
over  this  big  rock.  I  can  turn  it  as  I  run  along 
on  my  way  to  help  the  big  river  carry  all  the 
great  vessels.  Only  don’t  stop  me  to  talk.  The 
river  is  waiting  for  me.” 

So  the  brook  went  on  singing  to  itself  “  I 
w-o-r-k  !  work  !  work  !  work  1 

Mr.  Wiseman  jumped  up. 

“Just  the  thing,”  he  cried. 

He  called  his  friends  to  come  and  help  him 
put  up  the  mill,  and  when  it  was  all  done  from 
floor  to  roof,  and  the  great-mill  stones,  and  the 
bands  and  wheels  were  all  in  place,  he  set  the 
wheel  which  was  to  turn  them  all  out  in  the 
hurrying  brook,  and  there  it  is  to  this  day,  going 
round  and  round  in  the  water,  sending  up  now 
aud  tlien  little  pearly  drops  to  play  in  tlie  sun¬ 
shine.  The  brook  keeps  on  singing  “  I  w-o-r-k  1 
w-o-r-k!  w-o-r-k!  and  the  great  millstones  in- 
siile  the  mill  answer  “  Bus-ee,  zee,  zee !  ” — Lucy 
Wheelock  in  The  Pansy. 

A  WEATHER  PROPHET. 

BY  CLARA  D.  BATES. 

It  rains ;  this  morning  on  a  tree 
We  heard  a  shrilly  chirring ; 

We  searched  to  find  it  carefully, 

For  well  wo  knew  the  rogue  must  be 
A  little  tree-frog  purring. 

Blue  as  a  larkspur  was  the  sky ; 

The  bees  went  booming,  humming; 

White  clouds,  like  slow,  fair  ships,  sailed  by; 

No  sign  was  tiiere  to  any  eye 
Of  sudden  rain-storm  coming. 

But  chirr,  he  piped,  and  chirr  and  chirr-r ; 

The  children  sighed,  “  Provoking !  ” 

Quite  out  of  sorts  indeed  tliey  ■were 
That  that  small  hidden  thing  should  stir 
The  sweet  air  witli  Ids  croaking. 

Their  play  was  planned  for  out  of  doors. 

When  first  they  heard  him  calling; 

And  now  a  heavy  darkness  lowers — 

Rain  pattered  first,  and  now  it  pours 
As  if  the  sky  were  falling. 

I  fancy  he  will  find  some  chink 
With  twigs  and  leaves  for  cover, 

Where  he  can  safely  sit  and  tilink. 

And  thrust  his  nose  out  for  a  drink, 

Until  the  rain  is  over. 

You’d  like  to  see  him  some  fine  day  'f 
Only  quick  eyes  can  find  tdm  : 

He  lias  a  most  mysterious  way 
Of  being  gray  if  bark  is  gray. 

Green,  if  tliere’s  green  behind  him. 

— Sunday-SRliool  Times. 

WASHING  THE  SHEEP. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  on  the  old  farm  wa.s 
the  annual  slieep-washing.  It  came  eitiier  late 
in  Mayor  else  quite  early  in  June,  according 
to  the  vveatlier  and  various  other  circumstances. 
If  the  wool  on  the  sheep,  for  iii.stanee,  was  not 
getting  injured  in  any  way,  and  if  there  was  no 
special  reason  why  it  sliould  be  hurried  into 
niiU'ket,  there  miglit  be  a  delay.  After  tlie 
washing,  tlie  shearing  of  course  soon  followed  ; 
tor  it  tliere  was  too  long  an  interval  between 
tliese  two  iirocosHCH,  there  miglit  possibly  be  a 
necessity  for  repeating  the  first. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  washing 
sheep.  When  tliere  is  no  stream  or  ford  near 
by,  farmers  are  sometimes  compelled  to  drive 
tlieir  flocks  a  great  distance.  Sometimes  a 
small  spring  or  rivulet  can  be  diverted  into  a 
wooden  vat,  and  into  this  small  receptacle  tliey 
put  their  wliole  flock  of  slieep,  one  at  a  time. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  inconvenient  way.  On 
our  farm  a  large  stream,  one  of  tlie  most  im¬ 
portant  tributaries  to  the  lower  Housatonie, 
curved  in  a  pretty  sweep  about  the  house  and 
ill'll ;  and  little  pens,  into  wliicli  tlie  sheep 
were  driven,  were  establislied  by  the  various 
farmers  along  its  banks. 

Let  us  suppose  now  tliat  it  is  tlie  first  week 
in  June,  ami  that  a  flock  of  slieep  is  to  be  wash¬ 
ed.  The  flock  will  no  doubt  be  in  a  distant  pas¬ 
ture,  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  from  the  place 
fitted  up  for  washing.  The  men  and  boys  (for 
the  boys  will  not  need  to  be  <»lled  or  urged  to 
this  task)  will  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  hur¬ 
rying  the  chores  along  in  oi'<ler  to  be  ready  for 
this  chief  event  of  the  day.  If  it  is  not  the  Sat¬ 
urday  holiday,  there  will  nevertheless  be  no 
school  on  that  day.  The  boys  have  read  the 
unwritten  law  on  the  subject  in  their  father’s 
face,  and  do  not  easily  forget  their  privileges. 

The  dew  is  not  yet  off  the  grass  when  the 
small  group  of  men  and  boys  and  the  shepherd 
dog  start  for  the  hill-lot  or  mountain  pasture  in 
search  of  the  sheep.  The  boys  and  the  shep- 
I  herd  dog  are  not  long  in  getting  the  sheep  in  a 
'  round  mass  together,  and  the  little  lambs  too, 

I  of  which  there  are  many.  They  all  go  on  down 
,  to  the  open  bars,  huddling  close  together,  as  if 
.  none  wished  to  be  on  the  outer  aud  defensive 
I  line.  As  they  reach  the  dusty  highway,  the 
flock  lengthens  out  and  becomes  more  ragged 
.  in  shape,  and  proceeds  faster  on  its  way.  Then 
,  when  they  approach  their  destination  there  is 
usually  a  little  feeling  of  rebellion  on  the  part 
of  the  sheep  against  being  penned  up  in  the 
.  close  quarters  provided  for  them.  It  takes  a 


great  deal  of  persuasion  from  before,  and 
shouting  aud  command  from  the  rear,  to  mass 
them  in.  But  it  is  all  accomplished  after  a  lit¬ 
tle  effort,  and  the  high  board  or  rail  fence  makes 
them  secure. 

You  may  suppose  now  a  bank  on  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  or  a  platform  erected  against  it, 
from  which  the  sheep  go  down  into  the  water. 

It  is  one  mail’s  business  to  catch  the  sheep  (and 
tliis  is  usually  done  by  the  farmer  himself)  and 
throw  them  off  into  the  water.  Here  a  man 
stands,  dres.sed  for  a  half-day’s  bath,  whose 
business  it  is  to  do  the  washing.  On  our  farm 
it  was  always  Abe  who  did  this  part  of  the 
work.  Abe  was  a  sturdy  negro,  an  able  farm¬ 
hand,  and  a  great  favorite  with  all  us  boys. 
Abe  would  catch  the  sheej^  and  stepping  aside 
a  little  out  of  the  way,  so  that  another  one 
could  be  thrown  in,  he  would  proceed  to  squeeze 
the  sheep’s  flt^ece  thoroughly  all  over  with  his 
hands,  a  handful  at  a  time,  holding  in  the 
meantime  the  animal  by  the  horns,  and  keep¬ 
ing  its  head  high,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
strangled  or  frightened  by  the  water.  There 
was  one  big  ram  that  used  to  make  Abe  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  There  was  always  a  struggle 
between  the  two,  but  it  usually  ended  in  Abe’s 
getting  him  by  the  horns  and  holding  him  fast 
until  his  wool  was  washed,  and  he  looked  to  be 
quite  a  model  of  cleanliness. 

The  slieep  doesn’t  enjoy  the  performance  in 
the  least,  and  keeps  up  a  continual  sighing  and 
groaning  over  what  he  thinks  an  outrage.  But 
when  you  see  the  dirty  water  which  floats 
away  while  tlie  process  of  wasliing  a  single 
sheep  is  going  on,  you  can  easily  understand 
that  the  farmer  finds  his  difficult  ta.sk  not  by 
any  means  unnecessary.  Usually  three  or  four 
men,  at  least,  are  in  the  water  at  once,  each 
with  a  sheep,  aud  wlien  one  is  finished,  it  is  led 
carefully  to  the  bank.  But  the  wool  is  now 
heavy  with  water,  and  the  animal  finds  it  much 
more  difficult  to  move  than  before  when  its 
coat  was  ilry.  The  washer  assists  it  to  gain  its 
feet,  and  when  it  does  so,  he  proceeds  to  take 
another  which  is  thrown  to  him. 

The  lambs,  which  are  all  left  by  themselves 
in  another  enclosure  when  the  sheep  are  penned 
for  their  bath,  keep  up  an  incessant  wail  of 
sorrow,  to  which  the  sheep,  both  the  washed 
and  the  unwashed,  as  plaintively  respond.  You 
can  know  a  long  distance  off  that  this  annual 
event  is  being  celebrated  by  these  piteous  oaUs 
aud  reiilies. 

The  men,  if  the  sheep  only  knew  it,  have  a 
hard  time  too.  They  cannot  go  in  the  water 
just  once  and  then  step  out,  but  they  must  be 
in  it  waist-deep  for  several  hours  together.  It 
sometimes  happens,  too,  that  the  water  is  far 
from  warm  at  this  season  of  the  year,  althougli 
the  ilay  itself  may  be.  To  catch  a  sheep  which 
is  thrown  to  you  iu  the  water,  is  not  difficult, 
as  I  have  said  ;  but  if  you  do  not  arrive  on  the 
spot  in  time,  and  the  sheep  is  quite  determined, 
it  sometimes  pushes  througli  the  water  and 
gives  tlie  washer  a  lively  chase,  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  escaping  to  the  laud. 

The  buys  enjoy  this  aud  the  subsequent  res¬ 
cue,  and  there  is  in  fact  nothing  about  the 
whole  performance  that  they  do  not  enjoy. 
Sometimes  they  are  permitted  to  go  into  the 
water  witli  a  small  sheep,  or  two  bovs  go  with 
one  sheep,  and  assist  at  the  washing.  A  very 
small  boy  is  allowed  perhaps  to  wade  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  distance  with  a  lamb,  and  so  imitate 
(much  more  to  his  own  satisfaction  than  to  the 
lamb’s)  the  more  serious  work  of  the  men. 

Toward  night,  when  the  last  of  the  flock  get 
together,  the  noise  aud  excitement  among  the 
sheep  grow  less,  and  gradually  die  out.  They 
have  got  used  to  the  situation.  Presently  sheep 
and  lambs  are  all  collected,  the  men  exchange 
their  wet  suits  for  dry  ones,  and  the  return  to 
the  pasture  is  made.  The  march  back  is  not  as 
triumphant  as  the  one  of  the  morning,  but  the 
boys  go  along  and  find  amusement  iu  it.— Har¬ 
per’s  Young  People. 

THE  SPIDER  AND  THE  FLY. 

BY  LAUBA  CABB. 

‘  Como  try  my  new  swin^; !  ’  said  a  cunning  old  spider 
As  she  fastened  a  thread  round  a  columbine  stalk, 

To  a  trim  little  fly  that  had  lit  down  beside  her 
To  brush  off  the  dust  while  they  had  a  short  talk. 

‘  Boo  this,  now  1  I  touched  with  my  foot  that  tall  astr — ^ 
Now  tMvck — there,  I  jostled  that  lovely  sweet  pea!'  ^ 

O  such  jolly  fun  1  see,  I  go  faster  and  faster  1 
Hop  in,  little  neighbor,  thero ’s  room  here  by  me  1  ’  *■ 

‘  It  can’t  be  so  nice  as  to  fly,’  he  made  answer, 

While  thouglitfully  stroking  his  fair  gauzy  wings. 

‘  Poll  I  flies ;  I’ve  had  them  1  they  are  nice  I  But,  my 
land,  sir. 

You  can’t  till  you  try  know  the  pleasure  of  swings  1  ’ 

The  spider  and  swing  they  went  faster  aud  higher; 

The  blossoms  they  nodded  and  all  things  looked  gay, 
And  our  charmed  little  fly  soon  lost  all  desire 
Have  just  once  to  swing  in  that  rollicking  way. 

‘  He’ll  come  now,  I  know,’  said  the  cunning  old  spinner. 
And  her  cruel  eyes  gleamed  as  she  danced  out  of  sight, 
Then  looking  back  silly,  she  thought  of  the  dinner 
That  plump  fly  would  make  when  she  bad  him  all  tight. 

‘  She’s  gone,’  thought  the  fly.  ‘  Now  I  guess  I  will  try  it,’ 
And  all  in  a  flutter  he  hurried  right  in. 

‘  Nice,  isn’t  it,  dear  ?  Now  don’t  deny  it  I  ’ 

And  the  spider  sprang  out  with  a  horrible  grin. 

Whew  I  swoop  comes  a  sioallow  I  he’s  seized  the  derider, 
Aud  off  to  his  nest  in  the  barn-roof  has  flown  I 
So  now  little  silver-wings  laughs  at  the  spider 
Aud  swings  if  he  pleases,  or  lets  It  alone. 

— Little  Men  and  Women. 

MONKEY  POCKETS. 

I  suppose  you  did  not  know  that  monkeys 
liad  any  (xickots,  save  those  in  the  little  green 
coats  orgjin-men  sometimes  comiiel  them  to 
wear.  But  tliat  is  a  mistake  ;  their  real  pock¬ 
ets  are  in  their  cheeks.  The  other  evening, 
coming  back  from  tlie  sea  by  train,  I  travelled 
ill  tlie  next  compartment  to  a  little  becoated 
monkey  and  ids  master. 

The  little  creature’s  day’s  work  was  over, 
and  perched  upon  the  sill  of  tlie  carriage  win¬ 
dow,  he  produced  ills  supper  from  those  stow¬ 
away  pockets  of  his,  and  commenced  to  munch 
it  witli  great  enjoyment.  Several  times  the 
platform  had  to  be  cleared  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  iiad  come  to  see  the  little  friend  who 
had  been  amusing  tliem  all  day  off  on  his  jour¬ 
ney.  At  length  a  porter  wliose  heart  evidently 
was  warm  toward  little  folks,  allowed  them  to 
slij)  in  and  remain. 

All  tlie  officials  felt  the  attraction  of  that 
window,  and  the  stoker,  with  smiles  upon  his 
grimy  face,  openly  addressed  the  little  monkey 
as  “  mate.”  Even  the  station-master  as  he 
pa-ssed,  I  noticed,  east  a  sly  glance  toward  tiie 
monkey,  although  he  could  not  of  course  bo 
seen  to  join  the  crowd  of  admirers.  A  cheer 
was  raiseil  when  the  train  was  set  in  motion 
and  the  monkey  glided  slowly  away  from  big 
and  little  spectators. 

I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pet  monkey  called 
Hug,  a  creature  no  larger  than  a  guinea-pig, 
whose  master  once  found  in  his  cheek  pockets 
a  steel  thimble,  his  own  gold  ring,  a  pair  of 
sleeve-links,  a  farthing,  a  button,  a  shilling, 
and  a  bit  of  candy.  Monkeys,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  are  given  to  stealing,  and  they  use  these 
pockets  to  hide  the  articles  which  tliey  have 
stolen. — Harper’s  Young  People, 

GRACE’S  OBJECTION. 

BY  BESSIE  CHANDLER. 

"  What !  all  going  out  ?”  said  little  Grace 
In  a  most  injured  tone : 

“  1  think  it’s  just  an  awful  shame 
To  leave  me  here  alone !  ” 

“  Why,  dear,  you’re  not  alone,”  I  said 
As  the  tears  began  to  flow — 

“  Your  nurse  will  stay  at  home  with  you, 

And  I  thought  you  loved  her  so.’’ 

“  I  do  love  Hannah,”  said  the  child 
With  much  deliberation ; 

"  But  after  all,  you  know.  Mamma, 

She’s  not  a  blood  relation.” 

_  — Wld«-Awake. 

Johnny  walked  over  to  his  grandma’s,  a 
whole  mile,  all  alone,  one  Summer  afternoon. 

‘  Did  you  see  anybody  on  the  road  ? '  asked 
grandma.  ‘  Well,’  said  Johnny  reflectively,  ‘  I 
met  a  good  many  grasshoppers.’ 

Little  five-year-old  Eddie,  on  hearing  his 
mother  say  ‘  I  am  going  to  dye  to-day,’  imme¬ 
diately  burst  into  tears.  She  quieted  him  by 
explaining  the  difference  between  dying  and 
dyeing,  and  when  his  father  came  home  he  met 
him  with  this  rather  startling  information : 

‘  Papa,  mamma  died  to-day,  but  she  didn’t  go 
to  heaven.’ 

Why  is  coal  the  most  extraordinary  article 
known  to  commerce  ?  Because  when  purchas¬ 
ed,  instead  of  going  to  the  buyer,  it  goes  to  the 
cellar. 
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A  BAT  STATE  FABM. 

Brigbtside  farm,  half  way  between  Holyoke 
and  Springfield,  the  property  of  W.  H.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  the  successful  blanket  manufacturer,  is 
(says  The  ^publican^  a  favorite  resort.  The 
drive  from  either  city  is  pleasant,  as  the  scene-  . 
ry  along  the  river  road  is  magnificent  The 
Brightside  farm  is  reached  by  a  drive-way 
which  extends  from  the  road  up  a  gentle  incline 
past  Superintendent  Benedict’s  pretty  white  cot¬ 
tage  to  the  farm  buildings.  The  entrance  is 
through  a  sort  of  court- yard  with  buildings  on 
three  sides ;  on  the  right,  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  tall  building,  is  probably  one  of  the  finest 
dairies  in  the  valley,  all  the  appointments  being 
perfect.  The  floor  is’ of  cement,  and  is  painted 
in  diamonds  to  represent  tiles.  The  room  is 
divided  into  two  compartments,  one  being  used 
for  the  butter-making  and  the  other  serving  as 
a  store-room  for  the  golden  balls.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  at  62  d^rees,  and  although 
quite  cool,  is  very  dry.  The  butter-making  is 
done  with  the  most  approved  implements.  The 
room  in  which  the  butter  is  kept  has  a  capacity 
of  250  tens  of  ice.  The  butter  is  put  up  in  one 
and  two-pound  balls,  and  bears  the  brand 
“  Brightside  Dairy,”  or  the  monogram  “  B.  D.” 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these  balls  are 
done  up  in  oiled  paper ;  later  on,  white  cotton 
cloth  is  substituted,  and  in  some  cases  white 
pasteboard  boxes  are  used.  These  are  packed 
in  tin  boxes  capable  of  holding  ten  pounds,  the 
latter  is  placed  in  a  still  larger  box  containing 
ice,  and  is  then  ready  for  market.  The  daily 
butter  product  is  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds, 
and  it  sells  for  forty  to  forty-five  cents  a  pound 
all  the  year  round. 

Beyond  this  building  is  another,  five  stories 
high  ;  the  ground  floor  is  used  for  a  work-shop, 
the  second  story  for  a  dining-room  and  kitchen, 
and  the  three  upper  floors  for  sleeping-rooms. 
The  boiler  and  steam  engine  which  furnish  the 
steam  for  heating  and  pumps  the  water,  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  west  side  of  the  buildings,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  of  30  horse-power  and  the  latter  15. 
The  water  is  pumped  from  a  ravine  some  dis¬ 
tance  away  to  a  reservoir  which  will  hold  75,- 
000  gallons.  The  barn  in  which  the  cattle  are 
kept  is  a  mammoth  building.  It  shelters  100 
head  of  cattle  and  40  sheep.  There  are  fifty 
stalls  side  by  side,  which  are  occupied  by  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  and  seventeen  box  stalls  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  are  used  by  cows  with  calves.  Over 
these  stalls  are  pails  for  watering  cattle,  and 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  one  man,  by  turn¬ 
ing  a  crank,  can  let  these  pails  all  down  at  once 
and  fill  them  with  water.  Besides  the  J ersey 
cows  are  Durhams,  Guernseys,  and  Holsteins. 
There  are  75  hogs  and  17  horses  on  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

Mr,  Wilkinson  placed  530  tons  of  rye  and 
com  in  his  silos  last  Fall,  and  he  has  fed  his 
cattle  on  the  ensilage  all  Winter,  with  other 
kinds  of  feed,  and  he  has  enough  to  last  till 
September.  He  feeds  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds 
of  the  ensilage  a  day  to  each  cow.  The  cows 
in  this  barn  are  valued  at  825,000,  the  animals 
being  worth  from  8210  to  82100  each.  The 
bull  “  Cicero  ”  is  a  magnificent  animal,  which 
is  much  admired  by  visitors — at  a  respectful 
distance — and  cost  Mr.  W’ilkinson  83100 ;  he 
has  refused  84000  for  it.  It  weighs  1275  pounds. 
Cicero’s  thirty  calves  average  8604  each,  and 
one  two-year-old  has  a  butter  record  of  fifty- 
six  pounds  in  twenty-eight  days.  The  farm 
gives  employment  to  thirty  men  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  home  lot  contains  165  acres, 
and  an  adjoining  lot  has  30  acres  more,  the 
whole  having  been  bought  of  thirteen  persons. 
The  buildings  are  substantial,  convenient,  and 
roomy,  and  the  premises  are  neatly  kept.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  used  1700  barrels  of  cement  in  the 
foimdations  of  his  buildings  and  in  the  silos. 

the  0LE0MAB6AEIHE  LAW. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  last  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
“Oleomargarine  law,”  not  only  prohibits  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  substitues  for  but¬ 
ter,  but  also  makes  it  an  offence  to  sell  diseased 
meat,  as  well  as  impure  and  adulterated  milk. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  justice  of  a  statutory*  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  such  oleomargarine  as  may  be  pure  and 
wholesome,  there  can  be  no  question  whatever 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  adding  to 
the  legal  provisions  against  traffic  in  meat  and 
milk  that  is  unfit  for  human  consumption.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  makers  of  oleomargarine  that 
they  can  produce  an  article  which  is  in  every 
way  equal  to  butter,  and  which  can  be  sold  at 
prices  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.  These 
manufacturers  think  it  a  hardship  that  their 
business  should  be  stopped  because  unscrupu¬ 
lous  persons  flood  the  market  with  a  harmful 
article.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  making  of  an  unwholesome  substitute  can 
only  be  stopped  by  prohibition.  The  sellers  of 
unwholesome  milk  and  of  the  meat  of  diseased 
cattle  cannot  even  claim  that  an  injustice  is 
done  them  by  the  further  enactment  of  restrict¬ 
ing  laws,  and  they  »-annot  expect  the  sympathy 
of  any  one  if  their  nefarious  business  is  stopped 
or  if  for  continuance  in  it  they  are  subjected  to 
punishment.  _ 

THE  TEXAS  CATTLE  FEVEB. 

Texas  cattle  fever  is  a  singular  disorder,  as 
now  explained  by  veterinary  authorities.  It 
orimnaliy  <*ame,  it  is  thought,  from  Mexico, 
and  since  now  “  a  part  of  Virginia,  nearly  all  of 
North  Carolina  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
greater  parts  of  the  States  of  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  were  long 
since  overrun  with  this  plague,”  Dr.  Stvlmon, 
in  the  United  States  Agricultural  Report  for 
1883,  proposes  to  call  it  the  Southern  Cattle 
Fever.  This  distemper  is  singular  in  this  :  na¬ 
tive  cattle  do  not  often  lose  in  health  or  num¬ 
bers  by  it,  even  in  what  are  called  the  “  perma¬ 
nently  infected  districts  ”  of  our  Southern 
States,  now  extending  past  the  frost  and  snow 
line,  and  constantly  encroaching  Northward. 
But  cattle  brought  North  from  these  infected 
regions,  though  to  all  appearance  in  health, 
are  sure  to  make  contagious  conditions,  in  cars, 
yards,  streets,  and  pastures  along  the  line  of 
their  travel,  for  Northern  cattle  that  may  fol¬ 
low  in  their  tracks  either  way.  Wherever  these 
Semthern  cattle  have  been  penned,  there  our 
Northern  animals  are  exposed  to  sweeping 
disease  and  death.  Also  Northern  cattle  trans¬ 
ported  South  into  these  very  extensive  infected 
districts,  are  pretty  certain  to  die.  This  is  Dr. 
Salmon’s  story,  whose  business  it  has  been 
made  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  for  which 
opinion  he  has  abundant  backing  of  apparent 
facts. 

It  has  bwn  supposed,  in  ease,  for  instance,  a 
drove  of  Southern  cattle  pass^  through  our 
own  State,  that  a  Winter’s  frost  would  kill  the 
contagious  conditions,  as  yet  unexplained,  t  -^t 
evidence  now  appears  that  permanence,  in  s'  ite 
of  frost,  is  being  rapidly  attained  by  this  dis¬ 
temper.  Major  Royland  of  Halilax  county, 
Va.,  testifies  that  this  cattle  disease  “came 
from  Eastern  North  Carolina  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  —  before  he  was  born.  On  some 
farms  the  distemper  has  never  oc<.Mirred,  while 
on  adjoining  ones  it  kills  more  or  less  cattle 
every  year.  No  known  remedy  can  be  relied 
on.  Red  clay,  salt,  sulphur,  saltpeter  and  cop¬ 
peras,  mixed  in  right  quantity,  act  as  prevent¬ 
ives.”  Lopped  ears,  drooping  head,  stagger¬ 
ing  gait,  high  temperature,  and  bloody  urine, 
are  symptoms.  Enlarged  spleen,  liver,  engorg¬ 
ed  kidneys,  with  erosions  and  ulcerations  of 
the  stomach,  are  post-mortem  appearances. 
The  trouble  has  been  long  known  as  “  bloody 
murrian.”  Dr.  Salmon  industriously  gathers 
more  evidence,  in  part  with  the  microstX)pe, 
than  he  is  able  at  present  to  explain  ;  but^ suffi¬ 
cient  reason  appears  for  slackness  in  our  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  cattle  trade 
The  trouble  comes  cn  mostly  in  the  heat  of 
August  and  September,  and  appears  somewhat 
like  our  filth  diseases.  Dr.  Morton  of  Cumber¬ 
land  countv,  Va.,  in  a  treatise  published  in 
1854,  states  that  he  “kept  two  herds  on  the 
same  farm,  one  infecteil  and  the  other  sound, 
for  many  years.  A  man  with  a  ichtte  skin  pull¬ 
ed  down  the  fence  between  these  herds,  and  let 


a  sound  ox  graze  for  about  fifty  yards  in  the 
infected  pasture,  and  the  ox  died  of  distemper 
m  a  few  days.”  As  represented,  this  is  a  very 
queer  disease — r-alves,  sucklings,  dying  dams 
don’t  take  it — and  it  is  no  wonder  that  honest 
veterinary  students  feel  the  shame  of  ignorance 
as  to  its  causes,  and  that  many  would  like  to 
investigate  if  the  Government  will  furnish  the 
means. 

ONXgfTHIHO  AHB  AHOTHEB. 

Flat  turnips  sown  now  will  yield  excellent 
food  for  sheep  in  late  Autumn. 

Too  much  idleness  and  too  long  continued 
high  keeping  entail  evil  consequences. 

Sow  buckwheat  for  second  crop,  or  to  fill  out 
where  another  has  failed. 

Nip  off  all  annuals  at  the  tips  now  if  you  want 
them  to  grow  stocky  and  flower  profusely. 

Grass  that  will  fatten  a  beef  steer  ought  to 
fatten  mutton,  and  there  would  be  more  fat 
mutton  if  sheep  were  not  closely  herded. 

Trim  fruit  trees  any  time  after  this,  up  to 
Winter,  and  especially  if  there  be  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  blossoms  or  fruit. 

Repeated  sowings  of  fodder  corn  make  a  con¬ 
tinuous  supply  of  green  feed  at  the  close  of 
the  growing  season. 

Flower  beds  should  be  hoed  and  raked  as 
soon  as  the  ground  dries  after  a  rain.  Loose 
surface  soil  prevents  the  under  stratum  drying 
out. 

Horses  as  well  as  boys  enjoy  the  evening 
bath.  They  are  profited  by  it  if  lasting  only  a 
few  minutes,  and  they  are  subsequently  rubbed 
dry. 

Locusts  are  creating  much  damage  in  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  crops  are  threatened.  They  originated 
in  Yucatan,  and  probably  they  will  extend 
north. 

A  recent  autopsy  upon  a  valuable  horse  at 
Bridgeport,  Ctmn.,  revealed  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  pieces  of  zinc  which  he  had 
chewed  from  the  lining  of  his  manger  and  swal¬ 
lowed. 

Men  are  not  the  only  creatures  that  may  be 
sunstruck.  Cows  unduly  exposed  to  heat  fre¬ 
quently  become  sick,  (juickly  fall  off  in  milk, 
and  may  require  weeks  of  expensive  nursing 
to  bring  them  back  to  good  health. 

After  the  strawberry  plants  supply  you  with 
delicious  fruit  all  the  season,  do  not  think  they 
can  shift  for  themselves  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Remove  all  mulch  and  weeds,  and  stir 
the  soil.  The  plants  now  need  stimulants,  and 
good,  rich,  composted  manures  are  just  the 
thing. 

Keep  the  gad-fly  from  depositing  its  eggs 
now  in  the  sheep’s  nostrils,  by  smearing  their 
noses  with  tar  diluted  with  grease  or  molasses. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  plow  a  furrow  or  two 
in  the  sheep  pasture,  and  the  sheep  will  in¬ 
stinctively  thrust  their  noses  into  the  dirt  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  insect  into  their 
nostrils. 

The  miserable  worms  that  infest  apple,  cher¬ 
ry,  and  peach  trees,  and  if  permitted  to  remain 
unmolested,  soon  defoliate  the  branches,  can 
be  quickly  destroyed  at  slight  cost  if  the  work 
be  undertaken  in  season.  Now  is  the  time. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  spray  of  lye ;  even  if 
the  lye  be  very  weak,  it  will  destroy  every 
worm  it  touches. 

Farmers  who  are  near  a  good  market  can 
make  money  from  their  cherry  trees  every 
year.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  from 
canning  factories.  It  is  quite  common  to  some 
fruit-growing  sections  for  women  and  children 
to  pick  cherries  on  halves  with  the  owners  of 
the  trees,  and  each  party  will  make  a  good 
profit  from  the  transaction. 

Turpentine  has  so  strong  an  odor  that  it  will 
prevent  depredations  of  most  insects,  and  on  a 
small  scale  is  one  of  the  best  applications  that 
can  be  made.  A  corn-cob  dipped  in  turpentine 
will  keep  cucumber  and  squash  bugs  from  the 
hill  to  which  it  Is  applied.  If  hung  in  plum 
trees,  it  will  prevent  attacks  of  the  curculio. 

Last  year  millions  of  cabbages  were  import¬ 
ed  into  this  country  from  Europe,  and  such  was 
the  case  in  1882.  They  are  used  largely  for 
sauerkraut.  In  foggy  weather  cabbages  are 
liable  to  heat  or  mould  on  the  steamers,  and 
the  expense  of  getting  them  here  is  very  great. 
The  price  in  the  New  York  market  ranged  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  head.  Prices  in  the  in¬ 
land  cities  and  villages  were  still  higher.  A 
farmer  can  w’ell  afford  to  raise  cabbages  for 
three  cents  a  head.  And  the  crop  has  this 
great  advantage — if  it  cannot  bo  sold,  it  may 
be  fed  out  on  the  farm  to  cows,  sheep,  or  pigs. 

We  find  a  new  plantation  hymn  in  a  Western 
newspaper,  and  it  isn’t  by  any  means  the  worst 
of  them : 

Sin’s  rooster's  crowed.  Ole  Mahster’s  riz. 

De  sleepiu’  time  is  pas' ; 

Wake  up  deni  lazy  Baptissis. 

Chorns — Dey’s  mightily  in  (ie  gra.ss,  grass. 

Dey’s  mightily  in  de  grass. 

Ole  Mahster’s  blowed  de  momin’  honi. 

He’s  blowed  a  powerful  bias’ : 

O  Baptis’  come,  come  hoe  de  corn. 

You’s  mightily  in  de  grass. 

De  Meth’dis’  team’s  done  hitchinl ;  O  fool, 

De  da}’’8  a-breakin’  fas’ ; 

Gear  up  dat  lean  ole  Baptis’  mule, 

Dey's  mightily  in  de  grass. 

De  workmen’s  few  an’  mons’rous  slow, 

Do  cotton’s  sheddin’  fas’ : 

Whoop,  look,  jes’  look  at  de  Baptis’  row. 

Hit’s  mightily  in  de  grass. 

De  jay-bird  squeal  to  de  mockin’-bird  “Stop!'' 

Do’n’  gimme  none  o’  yo’  sas ; 

Better  sing  one  song  for  de  Baptis’  crop, 

Dey’s  mightily  in  de  gra-ss. 

.4n’  de  ole  crow  croak  “  Do’n’  work,  no,  no  ” ; 

But  de  flel’  lark  say  “  Yaas,  yaas. 

An’  I  8pe<‘’  you  mighty  glad,  you  debblish  crow. 
Dat  de  Baptissis's  in  de  grass  !  ” 

Lonl,  thunder  us  up  to  de  jdoughin’  match. 

Lord,  peerten  de  hoein’  fas' ; 

Y'ea,  Lord,  hab  mussy  on  de  Baptis’  patch, 

Dey's  mightily  in  de  grass,  grass, 

Dey’s  mightily  in  de  grass. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

CfKRANT  Catsi'p. — Four  pounds  of  fully  ripe 
currants,  and  one-and-a-half  pounds  of  white 
sugar.  Cook  slowly  until  quite  thick,  then  add 
a  large  spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cloves,  luvlf  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  black  pepper,  two  tcaspoonfuls  of  salt, 
and  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Cook  twenty  minutes 
longer,  careful  not  to  bum,  then  bottle  for  use. 

Goosebkrky  Catscp.  —  Ten  pounds  of  ripe 
gooseberries,  five  pounds  of  white  sugar,  a 
quart  of  good  cider  vinegar,  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  ground  cinnamon,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  cloves,  one  of  allspice,  and  two  of  salt. 
Wash,  remove  blossoms,  put  into  a  preserving 
kettle,  crush,  heat  through,  then  pass  through 
a  fine  colander.  Return  to  the  tire,  add  sugar 
and  spice,  boil  slowly  half  an  hour,  add  vine¬ 
gar,  and  bottle. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Into  one  cupful  of 
sour  cream  stir  half  a  teaspoonful  of  soda,  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  flour 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  it  out  to 
fit  in  a  large  pie-pan,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Split  open,  butter  well,  and  spread  a  pint  of 
sugared  berries  between  the  layers,  and  as 
many  more  over  the  top. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Fill  a  stone  crock  with 
ripe  raspberries,  just  cover  with  pure  cider 
vinegar,  cover,  and  let  stand  a  'week.  Then 
pass  through  a  fine  sieve,  carefully  pressing 
out  all  juice,  and  to  each  pint  of  this  liquid  add 
'  a  pound  and  a  half  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
let  heat  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Skim, 
take  from  the  fire,  let  cool,  bottle,  and  cork 
tightly.  Two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  this  vinegar 
added  to  a  glass  of  the  water,  make  a  delicious 
Summer  drink. 

Picking  a  Ripe  Melon. — When  the  melon  be¬ 
gins  to  change  color  inside  and  its  seeds  turn 
’  black  a  small  speck,  scale  or  blister  begins  to 
appear  on  the  outer  circle  or  rind.  These  are 
I  multiplied  and  enlarged  as  the  fruit  matures, 
i  A  ripe  melon  will  show  them  thickly  over  the 
surface.  A  partial  development  only  indicates 
!  half-ripened  fruit  A  full  crop  of  blisters  re¬ 
veals  its  perfect  ripeness.  When  hundreds  of 
'  melons  are  strewn  along  the  sidewalk,  you  will 


have  to  look  pretty  sharply  to  find  one  that 
exhibits  a  satisfactory  “  escutcheon,”  to  borrow 
a  term  from  M.  Guenon.  But  it  is  unfailing 
when  found,  and  by  following  this  guide  you 
may  walk  away  with  your  melon  with  the  most 
entire  confidence.  The  blister  is  only  to  be 
seen  upon  a  close  inspection,  but  is  plainly 
visible  when  that  is  given. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Malaria. — “We  know  at  least,”  says  Dr. 
Chamberlain  on  page  303  of  the  last  Report  of 
the  Connecticut  Board  of  Health,  “that  the 
virus  of  malarial  fevers  can  be  carried  at  le^t 
half  a  mile.  .  .  .  Thus  from  the  filthy  localities 
germs  are  wafted  to  the  better  and  cleaner  parts 
of  a  city,  causing  disease  and  death.”  It  makes 
the  eyes  of  good  husbands  and  housewives  stick 
out  after  scrubbing,  scouring,  and  fumigating 
their  own  homes,  to  consider  the  character  of 
their  neighbors’  houses,  and  the  putrid  odors 
of  sewer  outlets  and  streams  close  by  them. 

The  SwijfMEB’s  Danger. — It  is  presumptuous 
even  for  hardy,  good  swimmers  to  strike  out  in 
cold  water,  on  a  hot  day,  for  a  long  swim.  This 
is  frequently  done,  and  friends  are  all  amazed 
to  see  their  good  swimmer  suddenly  become 
powerless  and  go  down.  The  secret  of  this 
sudden  disability  and  death  is  that  the  long 
chill  sends  the  surface  blood  inward,  and  main¬ 
tains  it  there  so  long  that  congestion  of  some 
vital  prgan  takes  place,  aud  the  swimmer  be¬ 
comes  paralyzed,  faint,  powerless,  and  sinks. 

About  Honey. — Children  would  rather  eat 
bread  and  honey  than  bread  and  butter.  One 
pound  of  honey  will  go  as  far  as  two  pounds  of 
butter,  and  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being 
far  more  healthy  and  pleasant-tasting.  It  always 
remains  good,  while  butter  soon  becomes  rancid, 
and  sometimes  produces  cramp  and  diarrhea. 
Honey  eaten  on  wheat  bread  is  very  beneficial  to 
health.  It  is  a  common  expression  that  honey 
is  a  luxury,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  life- 
giving  principle.  This  is  an  error — honey  is 
food  in  one  of  its  most  concentrated  forms. 
True,  it  does  not  add  so  much  to  the  growth  of 
muscle  as  does  beefsteak,  but  it  does  impart 
other  properties  no  less  necessary  to  health 
and  physical  and  intellectual  action. 

Mackerel  Parasites. — In  relation  to  the  re¬ 
cent  discovery  of  parasitic  worms  in  the  mack¬ 
erel  of  British  waters,  a  yachtsman  has  written 
to  the  London  Times  that  in  the  Summer  of 
1882  he  bought  two  fine  specimens  of  these 
fishes,  still  alive,  from  a  smack  in  Falmouth 
harbor.  On  having  one  served  up  for  break¬ 
fast  on  the  following  morning,  when  cut  open 
he  fancied  he  saw  a  movement  of  the  flesh,  and 
on  a  minute  examination  found  several  worms, 
some  of  which  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long 
and  very  thin.  They  were  still  alive,  though 
the  fish  had  been  thoroughly  boiled.  He  there¬ 
fore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these  worms 
are  swallowed  unconsciously  by  people  when 
eating  a  very  delicious  fish,  harm  must  follow. 

Inf.vntile  Oi'hth.almi.v. — The  ophthalmia  of 
early  infancy  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most 
certainly  curable  of  all  diseases,  and  yet  its 
neglect  results  in  more  cases  of  hopeless  blind¬ 
ness  than  any  other  trouble  to  which  the  eye 
may  be  subjected.  An  investigation  of  twenty- 
two  blind  asylums  in  Germany  alone  has  shown 
that  one-third  of  the  inmates  would  be  in  full 
possession  of  their  sight  but  for  the  terrible 
consequences  of  neglected  ophthalmia,  and  in 
England  also  a  similar  condition  of  affaii*s  has 
been  developed.  Blindness  is  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  a  catastrophe,  and  for  the  community  a 
burden  ;  therefore,  the  inspectors  of  the  poor 
in  ali  the  large  European  cities  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  distribute  cards  giving  simple  instruc¬ 
tions  to  mothers  enabling  them  to  recognize 
the  first  symptoms  of  ophthalmia  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  gravity. 

THE  HEW  PENSION  OFFICE. 

The  Government  is  erecting  on  Judiciary 
Square  a  large  structure  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Pension  Office,  for  which  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  8440,000.  It  is  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide,  the 
height  being  three  stories,  with  a  vast  central 
sky-light  rising  a  full  story  above  the  roof  of 
the  tiiird  story  and  lighting  the  court.  The 
roof  of  the  inclosed  court  is  supported  by  two 
rows  of  enormous  columns.  This  court,  with  its 
triple  colonnade  on  all  sides,  promises  to  be  the 
best  architectural  feature  of  the  edifice,  which 
from  the  exterior  suggests  a  temporary  exhibi¬ 
tion  building,  by  the  cheapness  of  its  material 
and  decorations.  The  entire  structure  is  of 
brick,  and  the  cornices  and  frieze  are  of  terra 
cotta.  Between  the  first  and  second  stories  a 
yellow  band,  or  frieze,  three  feet  in  height,  is 
carried  entirely  round  the  building,  and  on  this 
are  represented  scenes  from  military  and  naval 
life  —  infantry,  artillery,  and  «‘avalry  on  the 
march,  wounded  men,  sailors  in  boats,  etc. 
This  much  at  least  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
figures,  that  they  are  not  the  stereotyped  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  of  the  picture  books,  but  seem 
to  have  been  designed  by  some  one  who  has 
seen  actual  warfare.  They  are  too  small,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  effective.  The  nuilding  is  not  yet  far 
advanced,  but  one  or  two  things  are  clear :  it 
will  have  the  beauty  of  usefulness,  which  is 
lacking  in  so  many  of  our  public  structures, 
and  it  will  be  a  wide  departure  from  the  class¬ 
ical  ideas  that  long  dominated  our  Government 
architects.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  large 
number  of  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  of¬ 
fice  rooms,  the  plan  seems  an  excellent  one. 
The  architect  is  Gen.  Meigs,  formerly  Quarter¬ 
master-General  of  the  .\rmy. — July  Century. 

HEISSONIEB. 

Meissonier  has  never  profe.ssed  any  .s(u*uples 
about  the  bank-note,  nor  pretended  that  he 
was  above  being  paid  for  his  work  at  the  high¬ 
est  market  rate.  But  one  thing  besides  he  has 
not  done — he  has  never  condescended  to  make 
money  by  scrimping  his  work,  or  even  by  delib¬ 
erately  choosing  subjects  which  he  might  paint 
with  little  trouble.  Of  how  many  successful 
painters  can  this  be  .said  ?— now,  at  least,  when 
the  moment  a  man  has  made  a  name  he  is  be¬ 
set  by  dealers  offering  him  his  own  terms  for 
anj*thing  he  chooses  to  sign  ?  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  a  celebrated  English  artist,  turn¬ 
ing  over  some  old  canviust's,  found  some  which  he 
had  left  unflnishetl  twenty  years  ago — marvels 
of  delicate  workmanship,  every  flower  and  every 
branch  wrought  with  loving  care,  and  the  line's 
of  the  distant  headlan<l  studied  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity.  .Voir  he  paints  large  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  broad  effective  style,  and  sells  his 
half  dozen  a  year  at  great  prices.  But  when  he 
looked  at  the  small  unfinished  landscjipes  ho 
owne<l  (not  without  many  searchings  of  heart) 
that  the  popular  stuff  that  he  now  turns  out  to 
order  is  wortli  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
work  he  did  while  he  was  making  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

This  power  of  self-control  in  the  face  of  what 
must  be  a  perpetual  temptation,  is  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  moral  fact  in  Meissonier.  He 
has  never  sent  out  from  his  studio  a  piece  of 
work  that  is  not  the  best  he  could  do  at  the 
time.  What  labor  has  gone  to  each  and  all  of 
his  pictures ;  how  he  has  painted  out  and 
painted  out,  and  made  wax  models  of  his 
horseis,  and  studied  his  costumes  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  ;  how  he  steeped  himself 
in  the  serious  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  till  he  became,  as  Gautier  said,  a  more 
truthful  interpreter  of  it  than  Eisen  or  Moreau, 
than  even  Diderot  or  Sedaine — all  this  is  known 
to  his  friends  ;  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous  little  canvasses  that  shine  from  the  walls 
in  the  Rue  de  Seze.  “  Patience  and  conscience  ” 
are  his,  as  Balzac  said  of  the  artists  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  if  we  were  to  ask  what  else, 
we  might  answer — over  and  above  his  une<|ual- 
ed  manual  skill — intelligence  and  sanity.  The 
mind  that  conceived  the  NapolfHjn  of  “  1814  ” 
and  of  Mr.  Buskin’s  picture,  and  that  thought 
out  the  faces  of  the  admiring  soldiers  in  the 
“  Portrait  du  Sergent,”  is  a  mind  that  pierces 
through  and  through  every  disguise,  that  grasps 
character  as  if  by  instinct.  Lastly,  Meissonier 
is  before  all  things  sane,  measured,  orderly,  de¬ 
lighting  in  proportion  and  harmony,  and  hating 
extravagance.  What  a  lesson  he  reads  in  this 
matter  to  half  those  painters  whose  works  are 
at  this  moment  offered  to  our  admiration  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  or  indeed  at  the  &don  ! — 
Macmillan’s  Magazine. 


BEMDHSCENCES  OF  MABT  LYON. 

Among  the  remarkable  people  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  meet,  I  rank  Mary  Lyon  first 
and  foremost.  It  may  seem  invidious  when  one  | 
thinks  of  the  eminent  men  and  women  heard  in  ; 
fifty  years,  but  the  limitations  of  ability  con-  | 
strain  my  declaration.  I  have  not  seen  any  one  | 
equal  to  such  varied  and  difficult  undertakings. 
Self-made  was  she,  indeed.  A  sketch  of  her  in 
coarse  cowhide  shoes  tietl  with  leather  strings, 
and  dress  to  match,  her  face  kindling  with  re¬ 
solve  to  climb  the  hill  of  science,  and  one  of  la¬ 
ter  days,  when  she  sat  serenely  on  one  of  the  ta¬ 
ble  lands  at  which  she  was  compelled  to  pause, 
would  be  good  illustrations  of  self-help. 

Hundreds  of  active  w’orkers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  religious  and  humanitarian  effort, 
whose  energies  were  turned  into  that  channel 
as  a  result  of  her  influence,  are  living  monu¬ 
ments  of  her  power.  I  confess  to  a  keen  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  biographies  of  her  life.  H**!* 
goodness  is  so  largely  dwelt  upon  that  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  her  character  is  left  in  the  shade. 

The  one  accomplished  fact — founding  Mt.  Hol¬ 
yoke  Seminarj’ — indicated  almost  superhuman 
energy.  Before  a  stone  was  laid,  the  plan  of  the 
whole  was  so  perfected  in  her  mind  that  she 
could  tell  just  how  many  inches  of  space  each 
pupil  must  occupy  at  the  table.  When  all  was 
completed  and  the  school  in  operation,  each  cog¬ 
wheel  and  pulley  fitted  into  its  place. 

A  most  successful  teacher,  she  organized  her 
school,  and  at  the  same  time  set  in  motion  that 
wonderful  mechanism  which,  supplied  with  suit¬ 
able  material,  could  carry  on  the  domestic  work 
of  a  great  family,  without  jar  or  friction,  as  long 
as  schools  endure.  No  wear  and  tear,  as  Miss 
Jessup  told  me,  for  it  is  self-perpetuating  The 
work  had  to  be  done  in  great  measure  by  raw 
recruits,  but  her  generalship  was  sufficient. 

Who  can  forget  her  first  inspection  as  wc  filed 
past  Miss  Lyon  in  the  domestic  hall  and  stopped 
for  a  few  words  w’hile  she  looked  us  through. 
If  we  could  speak  of  experiences  in  any  branch 
of  housework,  very  well.  If  not — with  a  pitying 
look  over  our  neglected  education,  and  a  search¬ 
ing  one  that  seemed  to  reach  the  “thoughts 
and  intents,”  she  might  say  “  I  think  you  would 
make  a  good  baker,”  and  away  went  the  delight¬ 
ed  girl,  determined  to  become  one. 

She  was  born  a  detective.  Feeling  something 
amiss  in  the  moral  atmosphere  she  would  glance 
over  the  assembled  pupils  carefully  while  she 
dilated  on  wrong-doing.  If  an  eyelid  drooped 
or  a  cheek  flushed  under  that  wandering  gaze,  a 
speedy  summons  brought  that  one  to  her  room, 
where  none  could  resist  those  searching  eyes. 
The  truth  came  out  that  over  her  door  might 
have  been  written  “  Who  entereth  here  must 
leave  deceit  behind.”  Her  devices  for  punish¬ 
ment  were  very  peculiar.  Meeting  a  girl  at 
the  front  of  her  private  staircase  wlio  hatl  just 
cleaned  it  very  imperfectly,  she  said  “  I  am  glad, 
my  dear,  that  you  have  come  to  clean  my  steps. 
Please  do  it  thoroughly.” 

One  of  my  classmates  was  on  the  ‘  Pie  Circle  ’; 
one  day  they  made  an  extra  one  for  themselves, 
but  found  no  chance  to  eat  it.  The  next  day 
they  were  invited  to  Miss  Lyon’s  room.  A  ta¬ 
ble  was  set  with  that  dreadful  pie — as  the  only 
food ! 

Pressing  them  to  partake  as  pleasantly  as  if  | 
she  were  entertaining  com  pany,  she  let  the  girls 
go  away  without  any  rcmarks'about  pies.  Such 
lessons  sufficed. 

She  would  not  have  been  lialled  a  preacher, 
for  she  never  overstepped  the  bounds  of  propri¬ 
ety  in  the  days  when  women  must  not  preach, 
except  on  heathen  ground  ;  yet  she  was  a  most 
effective  one.  Never  again  shall  I  hetir  sucii 
exegetical  remarks,  for  her  Scripture  readings 
were  illuminated  as  well  as  illustrated.  Her 
greatest  fear,  that  she  might  “  not  know  her 
duty,  or  fail  to  perform  it.” 

In  the  light  of  to-day  and  the  path  to  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  open  to  us  all,  can  daughters  of  Hol¬ 
yoke  all  say  this  ?  It  were  a  glorious  point  to 
aim  at,  for  all  women  to  know  the  right — and 
to  do  it. — Elizabeth  Holt  Babbitt  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Hawkeye. 

“  GENTLEMAN  ”  AND  “  LADY.” 

[From  The  Brooklyn  Union.] 

A  brief  item,  which  mentions  the  refurnish¬ 
ing  of  a  ferryboat  plying  between  New  York 
and  the  Jersey  shore,  adds  that  the  old  signs 
“  Gents’  Cabin  ”  and  “  Ladies’  Cabin,”  have 
given  way  to  new  ones  reading  “  For  Men  ”  and 
“For  Women.”  This  is  welcome  evidence  of 
the  progress  of  a  reform  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage  wliich  has  long  been  needed. 

Since  human  speech  was  reduced  to  written 
language,  there  has  never  been  known  a  more 
rifliculous  misuse  of  terms  than  the  modern 
application  of  the  words  “  gentleman  ”  and 
“lady  ”  in  the  United  States.  In  England  the 
first  of  these  words  had  formerly  a  well-defined 
meaning,  as  indicating  a  man  who  was  well 
born — “one  who  is  of  good  family,” as  Webster 
puts  it.  Later  there  developed  in  England, 
and  by  natural  sequence  in  this  country,  ano¬ 
ther  eipially  well-defined  meaning  which  the 
American  lexicograjiher  thus  states:  “One  of 
gentle  or  refined  manners  ;  a  well-bred  man.” 
The  word  “  lady  ”  has  had  a  somewhat  similar 
history.  From  being  originally  only  the  femi¬ 
nine  corresponding  to  the  masculine  “lord,” 
it  came  in  turn  to  mean  “a  woman  of  gentle  or 
refined  manners,  the  feminine  corresponding  to 
gentleman”  to  <iuote  once  more  from  tlie  <iic- 
tionary. 

It  would  be  a  most  interesting  subject  of 
study  for  the  philologist  to  trace  the  history 
and  formulate  the  philosophy  of  the  change 
which  during  the  past  century  has  transformed 
tliese  most  expre.ssive  words  into  worse  than 
meaningless  terms.  Perhaps,  after  all.  Thomas 
Jefferson  ought  to  bear  as  large  a  share  of  the 
blame  us  anybody.  When  that  patron  saint 
of  Democracy  penned  the  immoital  document 
with  which  his  name  will  always  be  associated, 
nothing  was  probablj*  farther  from  his  thoughts 
than  a  Declaration  of  Independence  against 
good  English  language,  as  well  as  against  a 
bad  English  king.  But  where  he  wrote  “  We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,”  too  many  .Americans 
seem  to  have  read  “all  men  are  created  gentle¬ 
men,’’  while  they  supplied  a  missing  (dause, 
“and  all  women  ladies.”  At  atiy  late  that  is 
the  way  the  great  American  nation  has  .seemed 
to  interpret  this  famotis  pa-ssage. 

The  results  have  been  ludicrous.  Wherever 
it  became  neeessarj*  to  indicate  separate  (]uar- 
ters  for  the  .sexes — on  ferryboats,  in  railroad 
stations,  and  elsewhere — the  only  fit  terms,  the 
comprehensive  Anglo-Saxon  “men  ”  and  “  wo¬ 
men  ”  were  discanled.  A  drunken  loafer  must 
be  guided  to  the  “  gentlemen’s  cabin,”  or  per¬ 
haps  more  frequently  to  the  “gents’ cabin  ” — 
for  the  honorable  word  had  to  suffer  the  still 
further  di.sgraee  of  this  odious  abbreviation — 
and  a  group  of  vulgar  women  must  be  directed 
to  the  “  ladies’  waiting-room.”  .An  ignorant 
foreign  girl  came  to  this  country  to  enter  do¬ 
mestic  service,  and  at  once  found  that  this  was 
a  land  where  mistress  and  maid  were  indis¬ 
criminately  lumped  together  as  “  ladies.”  The 
shop-girl  who  went  to  her  work  in  the  “  ladies’ 
cabin  ”  of  a  ferryboat,  resented  the  idea  of  be¬ 
ing  called  a  woman  in  the  store,  and  must  be 
styled  a  “  saleslady.”  The  honest  old  word  be¬ 
came  a  term  of  reproach,  and  even  the  tradi¬ 
tional  washerwoman  was  inclined  to  insist  up¬ 
on  being  described  as  “  the  lady  who  washes.” 
.As  for  “  gentleman,”  after  it  had  been  humiliat¬ 
ed  into  “gent,”  there  was  no  lower  deep  of 
degradation  for  that  unhappy  word. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  signs  of  a  revolt  against 
this  shameless  prostitution  of  language.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  which 
has  set  so  good  an  exam{>Ie  in  many  other 
ways,  was  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
these  sadly  abused  w’ords.  It  began  to  put  up 
signs  which  meant  something — “  For  men,” 
where  representatives  of  the  male  sex  were  af¬ 
forded  quarters  ;  “  for  women,”  where  the  other 
sex  was  given  accommodations.  Other  rail¬ 
road,  ferry,  and  steamboat  lines  are  all  too 
slowly  manifesting  a  disposition  to  follow  the 
pioneers  in  this  reform.  Friends  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  everywhere  should  use  all  their 
influence  to  help  on  the  good  work,  until  the 
abomination  of  “  saleslady  ”  and  the  still  more 
execrable  “  gent  ”  have  been  driven  into  the 
outer  darkness  of  an  endless  linguistic  exile, 
and  “gentleman”  and  “lady”  have  b«;en  re¬ 
stored  to  the  honorable  rank  which  they  once 
adorned. 


THE  'W^ASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

The  Washington  monument  has  now  reached 
a  height  of  470  feet,  and  the  customary  shift  is 
being  made  to  continue  the  structure  twenty 
feet  higher,  at  which  point  another  and  last 
change  will  be  made,  as  only  five  courses  will 
then  remain  to  raise  the  structure  to  a  height 
of  500  feet.  From  this  point  the  pyramidal  roof, 
fifty-five  feet  high,  will  begin.  All  the  stones 
which  have  been  laid  thus  far  have  a  smooth 
finish  on  the  inside,  but  the  stones  of  the  next 
course  will  jet  a  little  on  the  inside,  and  the 
next  ones  a  little  further,  and  so  on,  these  cor¬ 
bels  forming  the  support  for  the  interior  arch 
which  will  be  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  roof. 
It  is  expected  that  the  monument  will  reach  a 
height  of  500  feet  in  less  than  two  months’  time. 
Steps  will  then  bo  taken  to  commence  the  work 
upon  the  roof,  and  while  that  work  itself  will 
not  occupy  more  than  three  weeks,  the  prepar¬ 
ations  for  it  will  be  so  delicate  and  of  such  a 
different  character  from  any  heretofore  made 
that  it  will  bo  some  time  before  the  laying  of 
stone  is  begun. 

By  the  1st  of  November  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  the* structure  will  be  under  cover, 
and  practically  completed.  There  will  be  some 
finishing  touches  to  be  made,  perhaps,  but  these 
can  wait  until  next  year  if  necessary.  Very  de¬ 
tailed  aiul  carefully  prepared  plaus  show  how 
the  roof  is  to  be  constructed,  and  everything 
has  been  arranged  in  advance.  The  elevator  can 
of  course  raise  the  stones  no  higher  than  500 
feet.  At  that  point  a  platform,  extending  out 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  will  be  built  to  receive  the 
roof  stones. 

Strong  posts,  resting  upon  the  arched  found¬ 
ation  at  500  feet,  will  meet  near  the  apex 
about  a  largo  must,  which  resting  upon  heavy 
timbers,  will  extend  about  twenty  feet  higher. 
From  the  tops  of  the  posts  will  extend  at  right 
angles  a  large  boom,  supported  by  rods  from 
the  top  of  the  mast  referred  to.  The  boom  will 
be  fastened  to  a  drum,  so  that  it  can  be  moved 
around  the  whole  circle.  On  this  boom  will  be 
the  customary  pulleys  and  hoisting  arrange 
ments,  so  that  stones  can  be  raised  from  the 
platform  spoken  of  at  500  feet,  and  be  inserted 
iu  their  proper  places  in  the  roof.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  covering  will  be  built,  and  when  finish¬ 
ed,  the  timbers  will  be  removed,  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  completed. — Washington  Star. 

“  DOING  A  GRAND  WORK  FOR  ME.” 

In  sending  for  a  new  supply  of  (Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen,  a  gentleman  at  Walnut,  Iowa,  says: 

“  I  cannot  get  along  without  it,  as  it  is  doing 
such  a  grand  ipork  for  me.  Yon  would  not  believe 
me  to  be  the  same  miserable  man  I  was  a  gear  ago  to 
to  .see  me  now,  I  am  gaining  so  fast  iiifesh.  I  weigh 
more  now  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  before,  but  I 
still  have  pains  through  my  lungs  when  I  do  any 
work  ;  but  other  wavs  I  am  feeling  as  well  as  ever 
I  did. 

Our  "Treatise  on  Compound  0.rygen,”  containing  a 
history  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this 
remarkable  curative  agent,  and  a  largo  record  of 
surprising  cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neural¬ 
gia,  Bronchitis,  .Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of 
chronic  diseases,  will  be  sent  free.  Address  Drs. 
Starkey  Palen,  IlOU  and  1111  Girard  St.,  Phila. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Se'wing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE, 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  in  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  1»- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  finer  set  of  attachments  than 
any  other.  Both  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtained  with  the  “  DOHB8TTC.” 

“Domestic”  Sewing  Hacliine  Compony, 

Broadway  and  Fourteenth  8t.,  New  Tore. 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Steamsliips 

Bail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  tor 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY, 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Cabin  Passage,  to  $80.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $18.  Prepaid,  $31. 
UVERPOOI.  via  (tVBKNSTOWN. 

CITY  OF  ROME . sails  Saturday,  July  13  and  Aug.  9. 

AUSTRAL .  ...sails  Saturday,  July  36  and  Aug.  33. 

Superbly  fitted ;  passenger  accommodations  unsurpassed. 

Anchor  Line  Drafts  Issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  free  Of 
charge  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 

nSlTSSIlSOXT  BZ10TZEZU3,  "Svw  York. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
IT  THE  LOWEST  WHOUSAIE  BATES. 
Warranted  freak  and  earn  In  grnw  or  noon  refondod 

Please  send  tor  my  Catalogue,  with  direction  tor 
cultivation,  tree. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDREN’S  GARDEN,  35  per  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  tor  my  cata¬ 
logue,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Eoehester,  17.  T. 


iURKtfS 

]ac'BoCofl'}S°i<>8aEbaoBoaoKoRbHoSoB! 


ITo  IFaste. 

ITo  Trouble. 

Always  Ready 

A  GOOD  SAUD 

Assured 

Ich, 

Wholesome, 

HutritiOTifl. 

The  most  delicious  and  the 
most  popular  Mayonalse  for 
all  kinds  of  SALaDS,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABBAOE,  COLD 
Meats,  Fish,  etc., ever  sold. 

E.  B.  DIIRKKE  k  CO. 

NEW  TORE. 


7 

Mi: 


H  ■  INTEREST 

O  I  semi>annaial 

V  and  paiunt  vour  home.  28th  year  of 

V  residence,  ana  loth  of  buvinet<K.  No  in- 

■  vestor  e\'er  had  to  pay  taxes,  coets  of  fore- 

■  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land, 
f  BEHT  of  Iled’rrences  all  around  you. 

I  Write  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

'D.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Necotlators  of  Mortmee  ]..o«n«* 

MENTION  TUJS  PAPER,  8T7PAVL» 

THE  PNEUMATIC 

FBOIT  DBIESS. 

Awanled  the  Silver  Medal 

over  alt  competitors  at  A'eio  Knijland  Fair,  1883. 

The  operation  Is  such  that  they  retain  the 
natural  fruit  fiavor.  The  evaporation  Is  the 
most  rapid,  with  least  fuel. 

All  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

We  manufacture  the  best  Evaporators  for 
making  Apple  Jelly  from  Cider,  without 
sugar.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Belliiws  Falls,  Vt. 


PHOTOIiRAPHY  MADE  EASY 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

59  Carmine  St.,  N.¥. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 

PULPITS,  FONTS, 
TABLETS,  d&c.,  &c. 


Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  tor  baud  book  by  mall. 

MENEELY  BELL  COW 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Chnrch  Bells^ 
Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPAIT. 

TSOT,  y.  T. _ 

McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  Bell*  and  Chime* 
lor  Churches.  Tower  Clockt,  Ac..  Ac.  Price*  anil 
^^D^BLcatalogues  sent  free.  Address 

H.  McSHANE  a  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

pNvorably  known  to  the  pnhiic  elnco 
Church,  Chapel, School,  Fire  Alarp 
and  other  bells*  alHoChinieNft.nl  Peala, 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y, 


BY  READING  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED 

HANDAl  FOR  AMATEURS 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  slniplest,  moet  practical,  thorough,  and  easily  under- 
HkKid  of  any  such  book  ever  published.  By  Mail,  post¬ 
paid,  .to  cents  in  paper;  79  cents  in  Cloth.  “All 
of  the  latest  anil  best  formulas  are  state<l.  It  is  finely  print¬ 
ed  and  abumlantly  Illustrated.  A  valuable  work  for  those 
who  wish  to  learn  this  Interesting  art.” — Scientific  American. 

Amateur  outfits  In  great  variety  from  *1()  upward.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  or  call  and  examine. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

■991  Broadway,  New  York. 

H*'40  Years  Established  In  this  Line  of  Business.-vt* 


^  Alike  on  the  veranda  of  f* 
^'mansion  of  wealth  and  • 
whittle  cottage  upon  *’ 

(will  the  refreshingji  of 

iRlDOE'S  Fof  .  .  MANOR  1,0 

^po*  .  .s  nourishing,  sat- 

v.-M,  and  Is  prepared  in  a 

I  few  minutes.  Full  directions 
accompanying  each  ran  for  cus¬ 
tards,  puddings,  etc.  Woolrlch 
i  A  Co.  on  labels. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  1S44  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  otbera, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satlsfaetory. 
For  Prices, (Jircuinrs.itr..  address  Baltimore  Bbu. 
Foumdby.  J.  UE«F.<«TF.R  dr  WO.WI*.  Baltimore,  Md. 

BARLOW' I.^DIGO  BLUE. 

Its  merits  as  a  WAHII  Rf.UB  have  been  fully  tested  and  In¬ 
dorsed  by  thousands  of  housekeepers.  Your  Grocer 
ought  to  have  it  on  talc.  CV  ASK  HIM  FOR  IT. 

&  WILTBKUttBK,  Fr«pV«  tM  M.  Hecoad  HL,  Pklladstyhla. 

AGTk^TH  WANTED  for  the 

OITR  FA  MOIT*  WOMEN.**  Jurtromptetfiiby  KNaabeth 
.Stuart  rhelp$s  Manon  Ilartand.  and  other  EmilMllt 
Writers,  TnrffratideMbookoftMeoife.  di^AgentiiMn  IQto 
ttOadsy*  Send  for  Circulars.  Extra  TVrmit,  Spccimoo 
«tc.-to  A.  D.  WOKTIIINOTON  Jit  i)0..llRKfhr4*  Oobb. 

j^:^>i|i||l  ^.^IWAMTACEHTSTOggL 

wisMOBI 

-H  A-  '3  steam 

To  Mso  and  Women  of  good  oharsotor  and  intolll- 
Bence  waotlns  aa  amnc/.IwUI  afford  a  llberalohanoe 
to  teetit  ttefore  paying  for  it,  and  retarnitatm/ez* 
penMif  notsatiefaotory.  It  Is  tbagreatlabor-eloth- 
log  and  soap  saver.  A  thouMod  per  cent,  tlm  beet 


OcB*!  A«t.  fer  D.S.  1 708  FraaUla  Ave.  HC  LmM,  Me. 

Fast  Pofato  Digging 


SENT  ON 

60  Days’ 

TestTriil  * 


THE  MONABCH  POTATO  DIGGEii 

Savrsltscott yearly,  riv*  ttmbs 
kovKR.  to  every  fanner.  Guar- 
anteed  toDlg  Six  Hundred 
^  Bushels  a  Day  I 


C^mjrrH 

■S^d/!.ascs“^ 

rKAYFEVER§i^^ 


HAV-FJEVER 


Hay  Fever 


“  My  brother  Myron  and  my¬ 
self  were  both  cured,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  of  Catarrh  and  Hay 
Fever  last  July  and  August,  lip 
to  this  ilate  (Dee.  28)  neither  I 
have  had  any  return  of  these 
troubles.  Ely’h  Crkam  Balm 
was  the  medicine  used.” — Gn-  ! 
briol  Ferris,  Sjiencer,  Tioga  Co.,  1 
N.  Y.  i 

Apply  Into  the  nostrils.  i 

ELY’S  CREAM  BALM  Is  a  rem-  I 
edy  founded  on  a  correct  dlag-  | 
nosts  of  this  diseases,  and  can 
be  defiended  upon. 

5<»  ets.  at  druggists;  60  els.  by 
mall.  Sample  bottle  by  mail  lllc. 
£L7  8B0S.,  Srugg^iU,  Owtge,  11.7. 


No  Gisk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent. 

KAPID  ACCV!IIL’L.ATION> 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLiD  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS, 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Aieenfy.  Jacksonville,  lllin  its. 


PP"  Write  postal  can!  for  FREE  elegantly 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors, 
that  cost  us  $2000  to  publish. 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co.,  cmcAoo.?LL’. 

A.  Skin  of  Beauty  if*  a  Joy  Forever. 
DB.  T.  FZLZZ  OOVBATTB’S 

ORIENTAL  CREAM,  OR  MAGICAL  BEAUTIFIER. 

«  Removes  Tan,  Plmplea, 

Freckles,  Moth- Patches, 
Rash  and  Skin  Diseases, 
^^and  every  blemish  on 
^^Rbeauty.and  defies  deteo- 
®o  nKfUnn.-  It  has  sto'-V  the 

^  8  ^  b  lILlBr  (ffir  thirty  jee\m,  and 

^  g  la  so  harmless  we  taste  II 

Tb..  to  bo  sure  the  prepara- 

ft)  I*  properly  mode. 

.  >  V  If  /  Accept  no  counterfeit  of 
-\jnPK  \  similar  name.  Tbodls- 
\  tlngulsbed Dr.L.A. Sayre 
/  t  1  8ald  to  a  lady  of  the  JhaU 

'  J  ton  (*  patient) :  "A«  you 
ladies  wilt  use  tfiem,  I  ret- 
'sg’S  ommend  •  Oouraud’s  Cretsm  * 

oi  the  least  harmful  <tf  all 
the  Skimp' eparatims."  One  bottle  will  lastsix  months,  using 
It  every  day.  Also  Poudro  Subtile  removes  superfluoua 
hair  without  injury  to  the  skin. 

MMB.  M.  B.  T.  OOURAUD,  Sole  Prop.,  48  Bond  St,  1».  T. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  Fancy  Oooda  Dealers  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.,  Canadas,  and  Europe.  Also  found  In  N.  Y. 
City  at  R.  H.  Hacy’s,  Stern’s,  Ehrieb’s,  Ridley’s,  and  other 
Fancy  Goods  Dealers.  4S-Beware  of  base  imitations;  $1,900 
Reward  for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


KCATURH 


And  DItsste*  of  tb* 
HEAD,  THROAT  *  LUNRSV 

Cab  be  ukeii  at  home.  Hocata 
tecarable  whea  ouf  qomHorw 
ace  properly  Nnawerea.  Wrtaa 
for  rirmlart.  teMimonials,  etc., 

RXT.  T.  r.  CHILM,  Tvajg  thifr 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT.. 

*^KINK*H  Patent  Refleciera  give  the  Maai  Fawcrflalt  the  MeRcat* 
fcheapeat  and  the  Beat  Light  kaowTi  for  Charches.  Stores,  Show  Windows. 
Parlors,  Banks.  Offices.  Picture  Oalteries,  Theatres.  Depots,  etc.  New  aad  ele* 
(rant  designs.  Send  sire  of  room.  Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
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<‘HABD  ECCXEHIlSTiriSH”  AT  THE  SOUTH 
CoBgregttlciudkm  aa  “  a  Proteat  against  Sectahaniam.'’ 

Some  one  has  sent  to  the  Front  Porch  in 
pamphlet  form  the  recent  addresses  of  Secre¬ 
taries  Clark  and  Barrows,  delivered  at  the 
National  Anniversary  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Dr.  Clark’s  address  pre¬ 
sents  in  outline  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  for  which  every  lover  of  his  country 
and  of  the  kingdom  will  greatly  rejoice  and 
give  thanks.  The  figures  are  large,  but  show 
that  they  must  advance  nearly  $200,000  before 
they  reach  the  handsome  sum  disbursed  by 
our  Home  Mission  Board  last  year.  There  is 
room  for  the  use  of  all  this  consecrated  wealth 
in  the  evangelization  of  our  common  country, 
and  for  as  much  more  as  it  is  possible  to  per¬ 
suade  our  people  and  theirs  to  give  to  this 
grand  work.  The  vast  needs  of  the  “  New 
West  ”  and  the  “  New  South  ”  are  such  that 
Christian  liberality  cannot  rise  too  high. 

Dr.  Barrows’  address  on  the  “  New  South  ” 
is  admirable  in  many  particulars.  It  presents 
facts  and  figures  which  may  well  stimulate 
Christian  enterprise  in  all  our  denominations. 
But  there  are  some  statements  and  assump¬ 
tions  in  this  address  which  ought  not  to  go 
unchallenged  before  the  Christian  world.  He 
says :  “  Our  churches  are  needed  at  the  South 
for  the  healing  of  sectarian  strife.  This  strife 
is  more  bitter,  and  hence  a  greater  scandal 
than  it  is  at  the  North.  Congregationalism  is 
an  organized  protest  against  Sectarianism.” 
In  another  place:  “The  more  intelligent  of 
the  Southern  people  are  becoming  restive 
under  the  hard  ecclesiasticism  that  prevails 
there.” 

No  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  condition 
of  things  religious  among  the  common  people 
of  the  South  will  deny  that  there  has  been  and 
is  “  sectarian  strife  ”  and  a  “  hard  ecclesiasti¬ 
cism  ”  in  many  places  possibly  more  common 
than  at  the  North,  though  this  may  be  serious¬ 
ly  doubted.  The  “  Hard-shell  Baptists  ”  seem 
everywhere,  nearly,  and  uneducated  preachers 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Campbellite,  and  the  Methodist  Episcoiml 
Church  South,  abound ;  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  education  of  these 
men,  is  their  ability  to  “  dispense  [with]  the 
Gospel,”  and  to  deal  in  the  hard  questions  of 
theological  strife,  while  they  emphasize  the 
claims  of  their  own  sect  and  antagonize  those 
of  others.  This  is  the  only  “  hard  ecclesiasti¬ 
cism  ”  of  the  South  which  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  and  against  it  intelligent  Christians  of 
the  South  and  of  other  churches  from  the 
North  enter  their  protest  as  earnestly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  as  do  the  Congregational  sons  of  New 
England. 

Dr.  Barrows  is  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
in  his  paper.  He  claims  too  much  for  his  or¬ 
ganized  protest.  Congregationalism  may  be 
intended  to  be  such  a  protest  as  it  lies  in  the 
minds  of  the  Secretaries  and  other  good  Chris¬ 
tians  of  New  England,  but  it  often  appears  in 
quite  another  light  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
regions  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  most  need¬ 
ed.  The  fact  is,  that  Congregationalism  on 
Home  Mission  ground  is  often  the  moststraltest 
sect  of  all.  Instead  of  recognizing  with  a  spir¬ 
it  of  charity  and  Christian  courtesy  the  denom¬ 
inational  views  and  peculiarities  of  others,  it 
seeks  to  bring  them  all  to  its  denominational 
platform  and  to  the  observance  of  its  punc¬ 
tilios,  as  much  so  as  any  denomination  I  know 
of. 

I  can  liken  it  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  to 
the  anti-secret  societies  which  we  Greek  frater¬ 
nity  boys  used  to  encounter  in  college.  These 
anti-secret  society  fellows  were  an  “  organized 
protest”  against  our  Greek  fraternities;  yet 
they  had  the  same  spirit  of  rivalry  and  strife 
and  “  riding  ”  to  get  new  members  which  we 
sometimes  indulged  in.  They  had  their  exclu¬ 
sive  meetings  and  conditions  of  fellowship,  and 
they  entered  into  all  the  contests  of  college  life 
for  “their  fellows”  with  just  as  much  of  zest 
and  passion  as  any  of  us,  and  for  the  life  of  us 
we  could  not  see  but  they  had  all  the  vices  of, 
and  no  more  virtues  than,  the  secret  societies 
against  which  they  anti-ed. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  speak  disresi>ectfully 
of  our  Congregational  brethren ;  but  this  con¬ 
tinual  assumption  of  superior  comity,  and  this 
“  organized  protest  ”  business,  is  getting  to  be 
so  monotonous  as  to  be  ad  nauseam,  especially 
when  the  manifestos  which  reach  us  from  the 
East  are  in  such  glaring  contrast  with  certain 
practical  workings  of  their  comity  which  we 
have  seen  here  in  the  West. 

Forexample,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  pla¬ 
ces  where  there  are  in  full  oi)eration  the  usual 
number  of  evangelical  churches,  and  still  room 
for  more,  to  have  the  first  service  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  Congregational  church  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  representative  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  So<*iety,as  “Union  Services,” 
and  this  at  the  very  hour  of  worship  in  all  the 
other  churches,  and  without  any  sort  of  recog¬ 
nition  or  invitation  extended  to  any  of  them. 
Wherein  consists  the  “  union  ”  of  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  ?— and  where  is  the  comity  which  Congre¬ 
gationalism  is  supiMjsed  to  write  uiwn  all  its 
banners?  All  the  churches  are  ready  to  wel¬ 
come  the  Congregationalists  to  the  sisterhood 
of  the  denominations ;  but  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  is  some  reserve  when  they  fly  the 
flag  of  “Union,”  and  it  means  simply  and  ex¬ 
clusively  a  Congregational  church  ? 

I  do  not  disparage  genuine  comity.  I  believe 
in  it  most  heartily.  It  ought  to  prevail  every¬ 
where  to  save  waste  and  strife,  especially  on 
Home  Mission  fields.  I  remember  being  sent 
once  to  a  Home  Mission  church  in  Michigan 
to  counsel  them  as  to  their  future.  I  found  a 
town  of  some  three  thousand  people  where 
was  a  vigorous,  self-sustaining  Congregational 
church,  a  large  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Epis- 
coj^al  church,  and  I  think  one  other,  together 
with  a  feeble  Presbyterian  band  who  owned  a 
good  house  of  worship  which  had  not  been 
opened  for  religious  service  for  more  than  six 
months,  not  even  for  a  prayer-meeting  or  Sun¬ 
day-school.  I  advised  the  church  to  disband 
and  go  into  the  Congregational  fold.  But  what 
was  my  chagrin  when  some  of  the  brethren 
told  me  frankly  that  they  must  be  “  Presbyte¬ 
rians  or  nothing!  ”  It  would  be  wasteful  folly 
to  spend  Home  Mission  aid  on  such  a  field  and 
such  a  people,  and  I  am  glad  not  to  find  the 
name  of  this  church  on  the  roll  of  Presbytery 
for  last  year. 

Again  more  recently  in  this  State,  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  for  the  organization  of  a 
Pre8b3rterian  church  in  the  portion  of  a  com¬ 
munity  which  was  well  occupied  by  a  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  I  personally  opposed  the 
movement  on  the  principles  of  comity,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  carrying  the  work  into  a  territory  en¬ 
tirely  unoccupied  by  any  Protestant  Church, 
where  was  abundance  of  work  needing  to  be 
done. 

I  speak  thus  of  these  things  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  instances  do  more  to  promote 
genuine  comity  and  break  the  shell  of  hard 
ecclesiasticism  than  will  an  organized  protest. 
Such  a  protest  is  very  apt  to  have  a  shell  of  its 
own,  which  will  be  about  as  hard  as  any  ordi¬ 
nary  ecclesiasticism  of  these  soft-shell  times. 
It  is  a  spirit  of  genuine  fraternity  and  mutual 
recognition  and  courtesy  which  is  needed  to 
prevent  strife  and  waste  on  Home  Mission 
fields.  Comity  is  a  spirit,  not  an  organization. 

Douglas  P.  Pctsam. 

On  tbe  Tkont  Porcb,  Jalf  3, 1SS4. 


“COLONIES”  IN  CALIFORNU. 

[Lest  any  of  our  readers  should  imagine  that  we 
are  so  committed  to  one  side  of  a  case,  that  we 
cannot  see  the  other,  we  print  the  following,  which 
has  been  sent  to  us,  as  presenting  one  unfavorable 
side  of  California.  It  is  not  a  new  letter,  but  an 
old  one,  written  nearly  five  years  ago,  and  which 
the  sender  has  selected  out  of  a  number  which  he 
received  in  answer  to  inquiries.  He  says : 

“  In  1879  I  procured  circulars  from  the  managers 
of  several  California  colonies.  The  statements 
therein  made  of  the  wonderful  profits  to  be  made 
by  purchasing  a  five  or  twenty-acre  lot  in  either  of 
them,  and  cultivating  them,  I  thought  needed  ver¬ 
ification,  and  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  a 
paper  in  Sacramento,  which  it  published.  I  receiv¬ 
ed  a  number  of  letters  in  reply  from  different  parts 
of  the  State,  written  by  entire  strangers  to  me; 
some  offering  to  sell  me  lands,  but  most  of  them 
endeavored  to  dissuade  me  from  emigrating  to 
California,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  ‘Colo¬ 
nies,’  if  I  should.  One  of  the  letters,  the  best 
written,  I  have  copied  verbatim  et  literatim,  and 
herewith  inclose  for  publication  in  The  Evange¬ 
list,  hoping  that  some  friend  of  California  will 
either  confirm  or  refute  its  assertions,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  your  readers.  The  tenor  of  my  correspon¬ 
dents’  letters  led  me  to  give  up  going  to  California 
for  that  time.  But  the  great  advance  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  there,  argues  that  California  is  no 
so’ bad  a  place  as  they  would  have  me  believe,  and 
that  the  sombre  side  of  the  picture  they  darkened 
beyond  the  truth.” 

This  is  a  sensible  refiectlon.  Five  years  is  a  long 
time  to  go  back ;  things  may  change  rapidly  in  that 
time,  especially  in  a  State  so  new  as  California. 
But  no  matter :  we  print  this  as  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  statement  of  the  case.  That  such  instances 
of  false  representation  have  occurred,  whereby 
many  have  been  deceived,  we  do  not  doubt :  the 
moral  of  which  is  that  no  man  is  to  take  such  flat¬ 
tering  tales  on  trust,  but  to  exercise  his  own  plain 
common-sense.  So  doing,  he  will  find  that  while 
there  is  much  that  is  not  what  it  should  be,  there 
is  also  much  that  is  worthy  of  full  confidence. 
Certainly  we  have  seen  nowhere  more  prosperous 
communities  than  some  that  have  begvm  as  “  Colo¬ 
nies  ”  in  Southern  California. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Martinez,  Cal.,  Aug.  22, 1879. 

Dear  Sir :  Having  lived  at  various  times  in 
California,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  I  will 
answer  some  of  your  inquiries  about  “  Califor¬ 
nia  Colonies.”  A  “  colony  ”  here  is  only  a  poet¬ 
ical  term,  and  has  no  real  meaning.  When  a 
man  has  a  large  quantity  of  unprofitable  land 
to  sell,  he  offers  it  in  small  parcels  to  anybody 
who  is  hardy  enough  to  pay  the  price  asked, 
and  then  figuratively  he  waves  his  hand  over 
his  victims,  and  calls  them  “  his  colony.”  If 
they  have  i>aid  up  in  full,  they  no  more  be¬ 
long  to  him  than  he  to  them ;  but  if  they  have 
bought  on  time,  there  Is  a  grim  sarcasm  in  the 
name,  for  in  four  cases  out  of  five  they  are 
“  his  colony  ”  till  they  leave,  and  what  they 
may  have  paid  will  be  a  dead  loss  to  them. 

A  small  patch  of  land  actually  covered  by  a 
few  fruit  trees,  may  yield  in  a  favorable  season 
at  the  rate  of  $200  an  acre,  while  the  balance  of 
this  farm  is  a  swamp  or  a  desert  not  worth  fenc¬ 
ing  ;  so  also  a  few  rich  specimens  of  rock  out  of 
a  mine  may  yield  at  the  rate  of  $1000  or  $2000  a 
ton,  while  the  mine  as  a  whole  would  not  yield 
1000  cents  per  ton ;  yet  the  country  is  full  of 
men  who  mention  these  isolated  facts  as  bases 
for  estimating  the  values  of  farms  and  of  mines. 
They  are  as  a  rule  conscienceless  wretches,  un¬ 
mitigated  swindlers  and  gamblers,  who  would 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  “take  in  ”  anybody 
who  might  bite  at  their  bait,  and  who  consider 
it  i)erfectly  legitimate  to  rob  a  man  at  any  kind 
of  a  game  of  chance. 

Land  usually  sells  for  $25  to  $150  an  acre,  or 
$70  on  an  average.  Some  land  is  worth  $300  an 
acre.  It  produces  from  ten  to  twenty-five  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  i>er  acre,  and  seldqm  as  much  as 
thirty-five  bushels,  and  the  wheat  usually  sells 
for  $1  per  bushel.  Eighteen  busheis  per  acre 
at  $1.10  per  bushel,  would  be  a  big  average. 

Rotation  of  crops  or  any  variety,  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  land  usually  produces  some  one  crop 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  all  wheat,  all  hay,  all 
butter,  all  potatoes,  or  all  fruit,  so  that  the 
farmer  buys  everything  he  consumes.  He 
goes  to  the  nearest  store  for  his  bacon,  lard, 
flour,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  butter; 
and  as  most  of  these  often  come  from  Salt 
Lake  and  Iowa  and  Illinois  by  rail,  they  are 
seldom  very  cheap.  Farm  labor  ranges  from 
$20  to  $35  a  month— usually  $25  or  $30.  Cold 
weather  is  unknown  of  course;  but  the  dry 
season  without  a  drop  of  rain  lasts  from  May 
till  November,  the  whole  country  looking  like 
a  new  stubble  field,  or  like  a  desert,  without  a 
green  si^ear  of  anything  to  be  seen,  except  the 
leaves  on  the  trees. 

Socially,  the  whole  State  is  like  Broadway  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  A  man  sees  everybody, 
yet  knows  nobody.  He  is  in  a  crowd,  yet  feels 
all  alone.  The  people  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  a  well  regulated  society  is  an 
imiwssibility.  It  is  just  as  you  can  catch  it— 
the  same  as  it  is  aboard  of  a  railroad  train  or  a 
ferry-boat.  Everybody  seems  to  be  like  a  ship¬ 
wrecked  mariner,  who  only  is  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  get  away.  Homes  are  almost  un¬ 
known.  Everything  is  for  sale  or  to  rent.  All 
seem  to  live  for  one  day,  one  week,  or  one 
month  at  the  longest.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no 
society  or  sociability  outside  of  saloons,  dog¬ 
geries,  horse  races,  gambling,  and  public  balls. 
All  these  are  run  for  the  money.  Wlien  a  de¬ 
cent  man  first  arrives  from  the  East,  he  thinks 
there  must  be  some  mistake  about  this,  that 
there  must  be  something  better ;  in  six  months 
he  finds  it  all  true,  but  means  to  reform  the 
whole  State ;  in  a  year  he  finds  he  has  too  big 
a  job  on  his  hands,  and  begins  to  detest  the 
whole  thing ;  in  two  years  he  is  homesick  and 
almost  demented ;  in  five  years  he  has  become 
“naturalized,”  and  somewhat  used  to  it;  in 
ten  years  he  will  be  just  like  the  rest  here — 
rough,  dried  up,  unsociable,  unprincipled,  and 
unhonored,  and  when  he  dies  he  will  be  buried 
by  the  coroner  or  some  secret  society,  and  no¬ 
body  will  want  him  back.  His  ghost  will  hear 
the  common  remark  heard  everywhere,  “  Bet¬ 
ter  off  where  he  is.” 

Yet  i>eople  like  this  State  because  they  are 
here  and  used  to  it.  When  they  go  East,  they 
meet  with  your  customs,  manners,  notions, 
public  opinion,  society,  good  breeding,  princi¬ 
ples,  and  social  regulations,  that  make  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  feel  that  he  is  in  a  strange  land,  be¬ 
cause  those  things  have  always  been  out  of 
date  here.  They  do  not  fit  this  country ;  they 
would  be  a  “  fifth  wheel  ”  to  it,  and  a  hindrance. 
The  machine  runs  easier  without  them ;  so  they 
are  useless. 

The  amount  made  by  farming  will  probably 
average  much  less  than  $10  an  acre ;  $5  an  acre 
would  be  nearly  correct,  and  $7.50  a  large  aver¬ 
age.  If  anybody  could  make  $600,  or  $200,  or 
even  $100  an  acre  at  farming  here,  every  town 
and  city  would  bo  depopulated  in  thirty  days: 
the  people  would  all  rush  out  on  farms.  The 
truth  is  that  farming  is  precarious.  Farmers 
live  wretchedly  in  houses  that  would  not  make 
cow-sheds  in  the  East,  and  the  number  of 
farmers  who  have  gone  through  insolvency  in 
Butte  county  (the  banner  county  of  the  State), 
would  astonish  and  discourage  anybody  but 
the  hardiest  of  the  hardy. 

Southern  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  Kansas,  south¬ 
western  Missouri,  the  level  iwrtlons  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  and  some  portions  of  Texas,  are  the  best 
portions  of  the  Union  now  for  a  poor  man ; 


and  with  a  capital  of  $1000  to  $2000,  if  he  used 
care  and  economy  and  went  out  alone  first,  or 
with  a  son  if  he  had  one,  and  prepared  a  place 
for  his  family',  and  then  brought  them  out  in 
the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
Spring,  perhaps  he  would  no  doubt  do  royally 
well,  and  in  five  or  ten  years  be  comfortably, 
and  more  likely,  independently  situated. 

There  is  very  little  legitimate  business  here. 
Mining  and  speculation  seem  to  have  corrupt¬ 
ed  the  entire  community,  so  that  every  man 
hopes  to  make  a  “  raise  ”  by  some  extraordin¬ 
ary  bargain,  or  in  plain  language,  by  swindling 
somebody'.  A  legitimate  bargain  is  not  often 
met  with,  and  then  it  is  not  advertised.  A  “good 
thing  ”  here  needs  no  advertising.  The  farmers 
who  come  here  from  the  East  with  $1000  to 
$5000,  somehow  or  other  bite  at  some  new 
swindle,  and  as  a  rule  they  “  go  through  ” 
with  all  they  have  in  two  or  three  years.  If  a 
man  were  to  come  here  alone,  try  his  hand  at 
various  points  with  great  care,  dip  in  very  light¬ 
ly  at  first  with  the  expectation  of  being  beaten, 
till  he  got  his  “  hand  in  ”  the  business,  and 
then  in  one  or  two  years  if  he  was  clearing  a 
little  more  than  expenses,  he  could  begin  to 
think  about  staying.  But  he  would  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  siiend  the  balance  of  his 
days  in  “  roughing  it,”  and  if  that  suited  him, 
he  would  be  as  happy  as  any  other  Californian. 

A  few  hundred  acres  here  and  there  some¬ 
times  will  produce  seventy-five  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley  to  the  acre,  but  such  land  will  sell  for  $200 
and  $300  an  acre.  It  cannot  be  bought  for  less. 
Barley  is  usually  worth  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  cents  a  bushel. 

Gardening  is  carried  on  in  the  main  by  Chi¬ 
namen  and  Italians,  and  wholesale  prices  are 
considered  so  low,  that  none  others  engage  in 
the  business  as  a  rule.  The  price  of  land,  $200 
to  $300  an  acre,  is  not  so  much  of  an  item  as 
the  labor,  manure,  water  for  irrigation,  ped¬ 
dling  wagons,  teams,  etc. 

If  you  have  no  character  to  lose,  no  money 
to  save ;  if  you  love  adventure,  and  care  no¬ 
thing  whether  you  make  or  break ;  if  you  have 
no  friends  and  no  enjoyment  where  you  are ; 
if  you  want  to  take  your  chances  with  a  crowd 
who  treat  thieves  and  honest  men  all  alike,  so 
long  as  they  keep  out  of  jail ;  if  you  think  you 
can  hold  your  own  with  the  “  pick  of  the  flock  ” 
from  the  whole  world,  come  on  and  try  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  have  written  the  unvarnished  truth. 
I  am  owned  by  nobody. 


state  that  I  tried  it  a  year  ago  on  a  friend  who 
was  about  to  start  for  Southern  California, 
having  just  completed  a  trip  through  that  re¬ 
gion  and  New  Mexico.  I  persuaded  him  to 
“see  Florida”  before  settling  in  California. 
The  result  was  that  he  invested  $40,000  here  in 
various  Interests,  and  intends  to  come  to  this 
State  to  live  with  his  family.  Another  friend 
made  similar  large  investments  while  on  a  fly¬ 
ing  visit  of  a  few  daj's.  A  number  of  young 
men  also,  whom  we  influenced  to  come  here 
from  New  England — mechanics,  farmers,  and 
others — spent  the  Winter  with  us,  and  were  so 
much  pleased  with  the  country  and  climate 
that  they  purchased  property  with  their  wages, 
and  signified  their  intention  to  return  with 
their  families  and  make  Florida  their  perma¬ 
nent  home.  They  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing ; 
and  when  your  fair  correspondent,  who  has 
since  uttered  such  a  touching  “  Lament  over 
the  Fading  Charms  of  Cape  Cod,”  becomes 
weary  of  the  bleak  New  England  coast — with 
its  “  one  meal  a  day  and  nine  months  of  snow  ” 
— let  her  come  to  Florida,  where  we  will  give 
her  a  hearty  welcome,  and  her  descriptive  i>en 
can  revel  in  the  beauties  of  nature  in  which 
she  delights,  and  where  she  can  enjoy  with  us 
the  groves  of  live  oak  and  magnolia,  wind  as 
lovely  hills,  lakes,  and  fields,  as  can  be  found 
outside  of  New  England.  E.  Warren  Clark. 

Tallabossae,  Fla.,  June  20. 1884. 


THE  ABOLITIONISTS  DEFENDED. 


“00  TO  FLORIDA!” 

The  article  “  ‘  Young  Man,  Don’t  Go  W’est  ’— 
or  South,”  has  already  received  some  gentle 
w'ords  of  reproof  from  the  Editor  and  from  a 
correspondent  who  answers  it  in  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  of  Jufle  19,  under  the  heading  “  Go  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  !  ”  These  reproofs  were  kindly  adminis¬ 
tered  in  defence  of  the  West,  and  to  complete 
them  I  now  join  a  few  words  in  defence  of  the 
South. 

Like  the  California  corresixmdent  whose 
plea  for  the  West  has  just  been  read,  I  was 
“  born  and  reared  ”  in  New  England,  and  have 
no  native  preferences  for  Western  or  Southern 
civilization;  though  having  tried  them  both 
for  some  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
once  expressed  by  Mr.  Beecher,  that  “New 
England  is  the  best  place  to  be  born  in,  and 
the  best  place  to  emigrate  from  ” ! 

But  your  first  correspondent  clings  to  her 
native  rocks  and  hills  so  strongly  that  rather 
than  emigrate  to  any  of  the  more,  sunny  regions 
of  our  country,  she  prefers  “a  home  in  dear 
New  England  with  one  meal  a  day  and  snow 
nine  months  in  the  year  ” !  Perhaps  Cape  Cod 
is  more  attractive  than  the  valleys  of  Southern 
California  or  the  orange  groves  of  Florida,  but 
I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  I  spent  two  Win¬ 
ters  recently  with  my  family  of  little  folks  on 
the  “stern  and  rock-bound  coast”  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  subsequently  “emigrated”  with 
them  to  Florida,  and  I  find  the  contrast  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Up  North,  it  is 
true,  I  had  the  pleasant  occupation,  so  highly 
recommended  by  your  correspondent  when 
bewildered  and  lo.st  on  Wall  street,  of  “  killing 
potato-bugs,”  which  I  continued  until  we  came 
to  the  favored  clime  where  the  Colorado  beetle 
is  unknown. 

But  perhaps  your  correspondent,  who  is  in 
love  with  Cape  Cod,  thinks  the  climate  of  Flor¬ 
ida  “sweltering.”  Upon  this  I  would  remark 
that  I  am  now  sitting  in  a  room  with  a  south¬ 
ern  exiwsure  and  with  the  sun  pouring  in  from 
an  unclouded  sky,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is 
so  warm  here  to-day  as  it  is  in  Philadelphia, 
New  Y’ork,  or  even  New  England.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  might  be  expected  to  mount  into  the 
“nineties  ”  in  the  shade,  now  that  the  “dog- 
days”  of  July  are  approaching;  but  it  does 
not.  On  the  contrary,  the  days  are  pleasant 
and  breezy,  the  air  fresh  and  exhilarating,  and 
the  nights  so  cool  that  blankets  are  always 
necessary.  A  lady  friend  said  to  me  this  morn¬ 
ing  “What  delightful  days  these  are!  Who 
would  expect  such  weather  in  Florida  in  June  ?  ” 
And  then  she  added  “  Mother  writes  me  that 
the  thermometer  has  been  at  ninety-three  in 
Philadelphia,  and  that  the  evenings  are  close 
and  hot.”  So  we  all  pitied  the  poor  people 
“  up  North  ”  in  Philadelphia  (where  we  lived 
several  years),  and  wished  they  could  have 
some  of  our  “  nice  cool  weather,” 

The  fact  is,  Florida  is  the  most  temperate 
State  in  the  Union,  the  thermometer  rarely 
rising  to  ninety  even  in  midsummer,  and  sel¬ 
dom  falling  below  forty  in  Winter.  This  past 
season  may  have  been  an  exception,  as  we  had 
one  or  two  slight  “  freezes  ” ;  but  they  are  not 
the  rule,  and  we  felt  all  the  better  for  the  va¬ 
riation.  The  climate  of  Florida  is  very  much 
like  that  of  Italy,  w'hich  country  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  shape,  though  in  the  former  the 
“boot”  is  inverted.  Anything  that  can  be 
produced  in  a  semi-tropical  clime,  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  here,  and  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit 
and  vegetable,  as  the  “early  ”  Northern  mar¬ 
kets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  will  tes¬ 
tify. 

Florida  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest 
State  in  the  Union— oldest  in  settlement  and 
newest  in  development.  With  the  recent  in¬ 
flux  of  Northern  energy  and  capital,  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  unprecedented  progress,  and  has  taken 
strides  ahead  within  a  few  years  past,  which 
astonish  the  old  settlers  and  planters.  More 
than  all,  it  is  becoming  the  great  sanitarium 
and  Winter  resort  for  Northern  people,  and 
the  yearly  influx  of  visitors  is  increasing  to  a 
degree  before  unknown. 

And  so,  for  a  young  man  looking  West  or 
South,  I  believe  in  Horace  Greeley’s  advice, 
and  would  say  to  him  “  Go !  ”  It  is  no  use 
“  vegetating  ”  at  home,  unless  you  have  room 
to  grow  in.  The  law  of  individual  and  national 
development  is  that  of  migration  and  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  most  young  men  must  some  time  in 
their  careers  come  under  the  rule.  The  star 
of  empire  has  been  going  “  westward  ”  of  late 
years,  but  just  now  we  think  it  is  travelling 
South !  There  are  good  reasons  why  it  should 
do  so,  as  capital  is  slowly  coming  ^uth,  and 
the  increasing  rigors  of  Northern  Winters  are 
becoming  more  apparent,  and  the  early  North¬ 
ern  crops  more  uncertain.  Without  disparag¬ 
ing  any  section  or  State,  I  say  to  the  young 
man  contemplating  a  change,  that  if  he  has  a 
little  brains,  a  little  money,  and  a  surplus  of 
energy,  “  Go  to  Florida!  ” 

To  prove  that  I  am  right  in  giving  this 
amendment  to  Mr.  Greeley’s  advice,  I  might 


Mr.  Johnson  in  Reply  to  “Ambrose.” 

I  am  very  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  say¬ 
ing  anything  further  in  defence  of  the  Abolition¬ 
ists,  In  reply  to  the  charges  of  “Ambrose.”  But  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  right  for  me  to  leave  the 
matter  as  it  stands. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  of  men,  and  the  comparison  drawn  by 
“Ambrose  ”  between  Birney  and  Garrison  is  by  no 
means  just.  It  is  very  true  that  Mr.  Bimey  “sac¬ 
rificed  money  and  position  and  comfort”  when  he 
became  an  Abolitionist ;  but  the  sneer  at  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  as  a  “  professional  reformer,”  is  unwarrant¬ 
ed.  As  a  young  man,  instead  of  devoting  himself 
to  acquiring  a  fortune,  as  he  might  have  done,  he 
became  the  champion  of  a  cause  more  unpopular 
than  any  ever  before  advocated  in  this  country. 
He  did  this  from  religious  conviction,  as  a  follow¬ 
er  of  Christ.  No  more  earnest  consecration  to  a 
Christian  enterprise  has  ever  been  witnessed.  The 
Bible  was  the  armory  whence  he  drew  his  weapons 
of  assault  upon  slavery ;  the  examples  he  followed 
were  those  of  the  prophets  of  old.  If  he  was  a 
“professional  reformer,”  he  was  so  only  in  the 
same  sense  that  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  Brougliam, 
and  Macaulay  were  such,  and  that  evorj-  man  must 
be  who  devotes  himself  to  any  particular  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  untrue  than  to  speak  of  Garrison  as  “sitting 
safely  in  an  office  in  Boston,  and  letting  off  verbal 
pyrotechnics.”  .Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  he  put  his  life 
at  hazard  at  every  .step.  Tlie  mails  from  the  South 
brought  him  nearly  every  day  tlireats  of  assassina¬ 
tion  ;  more  than  once  plans  were  formed  to  kidnap 
him :  and  a  reward  of  five  tiiousand  dollars  was 
offered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
with  the  approbation  of  Gov.  Lumpkin,  to  whoso¬ 
ever  should  bring  him  within  the  limits  of  that 
State !  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  )>e  possible  for 
any  man  to  give  higher  proof  of  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  and  sincerity. 

“Ambrose”  informs  us  that  Garrison  was  “at 
the  head  of  a  set  of  adherents  whom  many  sober 
people  could  only  regard  as  cranks  ” ;  and  he 
charges  me  with  “  keeping  this  class  in  the  l)ack- 
ground,”  while  “  putting  forward,  as  the  special 
representatives  of  Mr.  Garrison,  men  like  Whittier 
and  other  Quakers,  whom  wo  all  delight  to  honor.” 
Now  I  assure  “.Vmbrose,”  from  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  the  “set  of  adherents”  whom  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  brought  around  him,  were  as  noble,  devoto<l, 
and  imselfish  a  class  of  Christian  men  and  women, 
as  I  have  ever  known.  Most  of  them  wore  mem¬ 
bers  of  evangelical  churclies,  and  like  Garrison 
himself,  thoroughly  orthodox  in  their  religious 
opinions.  If  I  do  not  confess  the  existence  among 
us  of  “cranks,”  it  is  because  I  never  saw  them. 
In  the  estimation  of  a  pro-slavery  community  w'e 
were  all  “cranks”  together,  not  even  excepting 
“  men  like  Whittier  and  other  Quakers.”  Indee<i, 
Whittier  was  then  sneered  at  as  “  a  fanatical 
rhymester,”  and  his  grand  verses  were  worth  no 
more  in  the  market  than  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 
Not  a  magazine  or  newspaper  would  have  paid  a 
copper  for  them,  though  they  roused  tlie  people 
like  a  bugle  blast  wherever  they  were  published, 
and  are  now  among  the  classics  of  American  litera¬ 
ture. 

“.Vndjrose”  asks  “Did  Mr.  Garrison  abolish 
slaverj’  ?  ”  I  answer.  No.  No  friend  of  Mr.  Garri¬ 
son  ever  set  up  any  such  claim.  It  reiiuired  the 
cooperation  of  an  immense  number  of  people  to 
abolish  slavery,  and  the  Garrisonians  take  no  ex¬ 
clusive  credit  to  themselves  for  that  work.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  a  young  minister  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  eulogize  Gai risen  in  the  clerical  associa¬ 
tion  to  which  he  belonged  ;  but  if  he  claimed  that 
Garrison  abolished  slavery  he  exhibited  a  singular 
lack  of  knowledge  and  of  common-sense.  Mr. 
Garrison  always  put  a  very  modest  estimate  upon 
his  own  labors,  whibi  magnifying  those  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  and  of  those  even  who  worked  through 
organizations  with  which  ho  was  not  connected. 
At  the  London  breakfast  given  in  his  honor,  in 
1867,  by  the  abolitionists  of  (treat  Britain,  in  re¬ 
plying  to  the  address  presented  to  him,  he  said : 
“  I  must  here  disclaim,  with  all  sincerity  of  soul, 
any  special  praise  for  anything  that  I  have  done. 
I  have  simply  tried  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  my 
soul  before  God,  and  to  do  my  duty.  I  have  refus¬ 
ed  to  go  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  save  my  country  from  ruin.  I  have 
sought  to  liberate  such  as  were  held  captive  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  But  all  this  I  ought  to  have 
done.”  His  friends  make  no  extravagant  claim  in 
his  behalf.  They  assert  only  that  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  cause ;  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  the  new 
dispensation  of  immediate  emancipation  ;  and  that 
he  began  the  agitation  which  ended  only  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  All  this  is  but  a  statement 
of  well-supported  historic  facts. 

“Ambrose”  says  that  “Mr.  Garrison’s  remedy, 
immediate  abolition,  had  such  a  thing  been  possi¬ 
ble,  would  have  broken  up  the  Government  and 
plunged  us  into  war,  with  the  wrong  of  it  resting 
on  the  North.”  This  assumes  that  their  purpose 
was,  if  possible,  to  force  emancipation  upon  the 
South  ;  whereas  they  simply  proposed  to  convince 
the  slaveholders,  by  arguments  addressed  to  their 
reason  and  conscience,  that  slavery  was  wrong,  and 
immediate  emancipation  a  duty.  They  clalm*Hl  for 
the  North  no  legislative  juri.sdiction  over  slavery 
in  the  States,  but  believed  that  a  righteous  public 
sentiment  at  the  North,  supported  by  the  Church 
and  the  pulpit,  would  be  potent  in  Inducing  the 
slaveholders  to  give  freedom  to  their  slaves.  How 
could  a  moral  contest  like  this  have  “plunged  us 
into  war,  with  the  wrong  of  It  resting  on  the 
North  ”  ?  The  movement  was  an  absolutely 
peaceful  one ;  peaceful  in  methods,  peaceful  in  In¬ 
tent,  peaceful  in  spirit.  It  aimed  to  enlist  the 
Church,  because  the  .\bolitionist8  held,  with  Albert 
Barnes,  that 


none  created,  that  would  resist  the  power  of  such 
testimony.” 

The  Abolitionists  treated  the  great  denominations 
that  sanctioned  slaveholding,  on  the  assumption 
that  what  was  said  of  them  by  Mr.  Barnes  was  the 
precise  truth.  To  say  that  they  “cursed”  the 
Churches  is  untrue,  for  not  a  word  can  be  found  in 
their  literature  to  justify  any  such  complaint. 
Their  criticisms  were  indeed  sharp,  as  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  be.  We  never  asked  the 
Churches  to  “  violently  abolish  Slavery  ” ;  we  only 
pleaded  with  them  to  aid  us  in  a  peaceful  emanci¬ 
pation. 

“Ambrose  ”  says  that  the  doctrine  which  he  inac¬ 
curately  attributes  to  the  Garrisonians  “is  a  little 
more  piquant  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Garrison’s 
party,  which  was  so  bent  on  general  destruction, 
did  not  believe  either  in  voting  or  in  fighting,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  when  the  war  they  had  provoked 
should  be  on  hand.”  Here,  again,  he  speaks  not 
from  knowledge,  but  from  his  abundant  stores 
of  misinformation.  The  truth  is,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Garrisonians  were  voters  wherever 
they  could  vote  without  swearing  to  support  Slav¬ 
ery  ;  and  as  for  fighting,  I  hardly  know  a  Garri¬ 
sonian  family  that  had  not  its  representative  on 
the  battlefield.  One  of  Mr.  Garrison’s  sons  did 
duty  nobly  as  a  soldier,  coming  home  unhurt  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  while  other  young  Garrisonians 
were  buried  where  they  fell,  in  Southern  soil. 

“Ambrose”  has  made  a  discovery.  He  tells  us 
“Slaverj'  would  have  been  abolished  had  there 
been  no  Garrison  and  no  Liberty  party.  Its  time 
had  come.”  We  shall  probably  hear  next  that  the 
Protestant  Reformation  would  have  come  all  the 
same  had  there  been  no  Luther,  no  Melancthon, 
no  Calvin ;  that  Christianity  would  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  just  as  surely  if  there  had  been  no  Paul, 
or  Luke,  or  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John;  that  the 
New  World  Would  have  been  settled  all  the  same 
if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  never  come  over ;  that 
the  Revolution  of  1776  would  have  gone  forward 
just  as  well  If  no  Washington  or  Adams  or  Jeffer¬ 
son  had  ever  been  born;  and  that  the  great  re 
vivals  of  religion  which  occurred  between  1828  and 
1838  would  have  been  just  as  powerful  if  there  had 
been  no  Nettleton,  or  Finney,  or  Burchard,  or  any 
of  their  kind,  to  labor  therein.  In  short,  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  may  as  well  conclude  that  no  reformation 
was  ever  brought  about  by  anybody  in  particular, 
least  of  all,  bj’  those  who  labored  directly  to  that 
end.  When  we  have  reconstructed  historj’  in  this 
waj',  we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  brought  bj’  an  easy 
gradation  to  the  soundlj’  conservative  ground  that 
if  it  were  proper  to  ascribe  the  abolition  of  slavery 
to  anj'  particular  class  of  persons,  our  thanks 
would  be  chiefly  due  to  those  who  resisted  the 
Anti-slaverj’  movement  as  fanatical,  and  brought 
all  their  learning  and  Ingenuitj’  to  the  task  of 
showing  that  the  system  was  sanctioned  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles !  What  a  reasonable  and  happy 
•solution  of  long-existing  differences  this  will  be,  I 
need  not  attempt  to  show.  Oliver  Johnson. 

July  5,  1884. 


CITY  AND  VICINITY. 
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PBRSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 


Mr.  George  W.  Childs  gave  his  usual  Fourth  of 
July  dinner  to  the  Philadelphia  new.sl)oys. 

Cambridge,  Md.,  on  July  4th,  celebrated  its  bi¬ 
centenary. 

The  Red  River  Valley  crops  are  reported  as  ap¬ 
pearing  verj-  good. 

Mrs.  Phebc  Peck  died  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  last 
week,  aged  103  v'eais. 

Indians  from  the  Sisseton  Reservation,  to  the 
number  of  1500,  assisted  the  people  of  Brown’s 
Vallej',  Minn.,  in  celebrating 'Independence  Daj-. 

Gen.  Judson  Kilpatrick’s  widow  is  to  have  a  pen¬ 
sion,  the  President  having  signed  the  bill  recentlj’ 
passed  by  Congress  awarding  it  to  her. 

Sara  Bernhardt,  it  is  said,  wants  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  after  so  long  a 
time  she  should  und(>rtake  something  real. 

Hiiake-shootlng  is  a  favorite  pastime  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Small  rifles  are  used,  and  he  is  considered 
no  sportsman  who  would  hunt  the  reptiles  with  a 
shotgun. 

If  the  present  i)rospect  of  the  alfalfa  grass  erop 
in  Colorado  is  not  changed  bj’  the  weather  the 
harvest  this  season  will  be  worth  to  the  State  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Thomas  Murphy,  son  of  the  blue-ribbon  evan¬ 
gelist,  is  assisting  his  father  in  Chicago.  They 
change  places  every  alLiniate  evening,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  who  is  the  more  popular  of  the  two. 

Bajard  Taylor’s  father  and  mother,  still  living, 
up  in  the  nineties  in  years,  inhabit  the  beautiful 
country  house  which  Bajard  built  years  ago  at 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  and  which  since  his  death  has 
fruitlesslj'  been  offered  for  sale. 

j’oung  man  named  D.  Albert  of  U  tica  went  in 
bathing  near  the  Whirlpool  rapids  at  Niagara  on 
Saturday.  His  clothes  were  found  on  the  river 
bank,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  from  him.  It  is 
supposed  he  suffered  the  fate  that  was  visited  upon 
Capt.  Webb. 

Sitting  Bull’s  people  are  making  a  start  at  farm¬ 
ing  on  the  Grand  River.  But  Indian  farming  is 
alwaj's  crude,  and  the  work  of  the  recently  savage 
Sioux  in  this  direction  contains  onlj’  the  germ  of 
promi.S(!. 

Bananas  which  arc  sold  in  New  Orleans  at  five 
cents  a  dozen  cost  fortj'  cents  a  dozen  at  St.  Paul, 
Minu.  Six  car-loads  of  this  fiuit  are  now  consum- 
(>d  every  week  in  the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  where  the  increasing  demand  prom¬ 
ises  to  bring  about  a  more  abundant  supplj-  and  a 
lowering  of  Uie  price. 

The  New  Haven  (Ct.j  News  saj’s  of  Mi's.  Dr.  W. 
H.  H.  Murray,  who  recentlj'  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  that  citj-;  “  Dr.  Murray’s  sm-cess  here 
in  her  chosen  profession  is  proving  great.  In  sur- 
gerj',  to  which  she  has  devoted  herself  especially, 
she  has  performwl  several  dangerous  operations  in 
a  safe  manner.  She  is  of  verj’  pleasing  address, 
kindly  in  her  manner,  and  has  already  made  many 
warm  friends  in  New  Haven.” 

The  city  of  Louisville  having  tried  Standard 
time,  is  dis-satisfied  with  its  experience,  and  has 
retunied  to  the  old  order  of  things.  In  comment¬ 
ing  ui)on  this  fact  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
uncomplimentarily  remarks  that  “  if  everj’  clock 
and  watch  in  Louisville  could  have  been  moved 
eighteen  minutes  one  night,  when  the  new  sj'stem 
took  effect,  without  any  one’s  knowing  it,  the 
‘  error  ’  would  not  have  been  found  out  to  this 
day.” 

The  sea  serpent  has  made  his  appearance  on  our 
coast  after  a  rather  protracted  absence.  It  was  on 
this  wise :  Six  seilate  and  sober  citizens  of  George¬ 
town,  Mass.,  saw  the  serpent  so  recently  as  on 
June  17th  (Bunker  Hill  day).  The  reptile  was 
chasing  a  seal,  and  revealed  at  least  thirty  feet  of 
his  dreadful  length.  The  seal  happily  escaped, 
and  the  serpent  sought  deeper  water,  but  not  until 
it  had  shown  that  “  it  was  round,  and  larger  at  the 
neck  and  head  than  at  the  tail.  The  color  was 
black,  but  a  narrow  white  stripe  seemed  to  run 
down  the  throat.  The  motions  of  the  monster  be¬ 
neath  the  water,  judged  by  the  movements  of  wake 
and  the  loop  In  the  centre,  was  serpentlnlc  and 
rapid.” 


The  schedules  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Ferdinand  Ward, 
U.  S.  Grant  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Fish,  comprising 
the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward,  bankers  and  brokers, 
who  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  credi¬ 
tors  to  Julien  T.  Davies,  were  filed  on  July  7th  in 
the  Court  of  Ckimmon  Pleas.  They  show 

Liabilities,  .  .  .  $16,792,647  72 

Nominal  assets,  .  .  27,139,098  56 

Actual  assets,  .  .  .  67,174  30 

The  assignee  makes  an  explanatory  statement.  In 
which  he  says,  among  other  things  very  derogatory 
to  a  firm  of  intelligent  business  men,  that  the  books 
of  the  firm  do  not  show  with  any  degree  of  com¬ 
pleteness  or  accuracy  the  transactions  of  the  firm. 
No  cash  book  or  journal  has  ever  been  kept  by  the 
firm  since  its  inception,  and  no  balance  sheet  has 
ever  been  taken  from  the  l>ooks  that  were  kept,  as 
the  assignee  is  informed  by  their  employes.  No 
reliable  or  complete  list  of  their  assets  appears 
either  upon  their  books  or  among  their  papers. 
The  assignee  has  been  obliged,  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent,  In  making  up  his  inventory  and  schedules,  to 
rely  upon  information  obtained  from  the  statements 
of  members  of  the  firm,  and  information  obtained 
from  those  claiming  to  hold  its  obligations,  or  who 
have  had  dealings  with  it,  and  from  loose  memo¬ 
randa  or  Indorsements  upon  envelopes.  The  re¬ 
markable  statement  is  added  that  in  nearly  every 
case  in  which  the  firm  of  Grant  A  Ward  has  had 
dealings  with  either  customers  or  pledgers  of  secu¬ 
rities,  the  stocks  and  bonds  left  in  their  custody 
have  been  either  sold  or  rehypothecated  for 
amounts  bearing  no  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
interest  of  Grant  &  Ward  in  these  securities,  and 
no  satisfactory  or  complete  record  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  firm ;  but 
usually  these  hypothecations  have  been  for  larger 
amounts  than  have  been  loaned  by  Grant  A  Ward 
upon  them.  Very  large  pecuniar j'  transactions  in 
the  name  of  Grant  A  Ward,  and  with  funds  of 
Grant  A  Ward,  were  carried  on  by  the  assignors 
Fish  and  Ward  during  the  years  1882,  1883,  and 
1884,  of  which  no  record  whatever  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  firm,  and  the  onlj’  evidence  of  which 
is  found  in  the  individual  check  books  of  the  as¬ 
signor  Ward,  and  in  memoranda  in  private  books 
kept  by  the  assignor  Ward,  and  by  the  assignors 
Fish  and  Ward  jointly.  The  assignee  Is  assured, 
among  other  things,  of  the  fictitious  nature  of  cer¬ 
tain  contracts  claimed  by  Ward  and  Fish,  and 
states  that  “the  same  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  borrowing  money  at  usurious  rates  of  Interest, 
and  upon  fraudulent  representations.”  The  show¬ 
ing  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  about  as  bad  as  it 
can  well  be.  We  note  among  the  “  preferred  cred¬ 
itors  who  have  made  loans  or  deposits  of  money 
or  securities  not  secured  by  collateral,”  that  F.  D. 
Grant  is  down  for  $533,763.85,  Jesse  R.  Grant  for 
$113,415.50,  and  J.  Nelson  Tappen  (ex-City  Cham¬ 
berlain)  for  $513,750. 

General  O.  E.  Babcock,  who  was  drowned  re¬ 
cently  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  was  supposed  to  be 
a  wcalthj'  man.  It  now  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  wealth  consisted  in  insurances  on  his 
life,  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
amounting  to  $110,000.  There  was  some  real  estate 
which  may  possibly  j'ield  something  to  his  familj*. 
But  the  life  insurance  money  is  the  principal  thing, 
and  it  goes  direct  to  the  beneficiaries,  without  dis¬ 
count  or  delay.  Hero  is  another  proof  of  the  un¬ 
changeable  value  of  life  insurance.  The  property 
which  outlives  its  accumulator  and  benefits  his  de¬ 
pendents,  is  not  real  estate  nor  stocks.  It  is  life 
insurance  in  sound  companies.  Fortunes  are  van¬ 
ishing  in  Wall  street;  disappointment,  losses,  and 
death  are  visiting  every  communitj’ ;  but  life  in¬ 
surance  remains  steadfast  and  true  to  its  purpose 
of  providing  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves. 

WASHINGTON  MATTERS. 

The  first  session  of  the  Fortj’-elghth  Congress 
came  to  a  close  on  Monday  last  at  2  P.  M.,  amid 
unusual  decorum.  The  bill  to  provide  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  was 
not  acted  upon,  but  remains  in  conference.  It  can 
be  brought  up  at  anj'  time  during  the  next  session 
as  a  privileged  report,  so  that  should  any  doubt 
exist  as  to  the  result  of  the  election,  it  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  conference  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  to  report  at  once  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House,  with  such  ainendmeuts  as  they  may 
agree  upon,  and  demand  for  it  the  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  both  Houses.  • 

The  House  would  not  recode  from  its  “  leave 
to  print”  privilege.  The  Senate  had  inserted 
in  an  appropriation  bill  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
publication  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  any 
speech  that  is  not  delivered,  but  the  House  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  it  of  course  failed.  The  Senate, 
and  not  the  House,  however,  is  at  fault  at  another 
point.  The  fee  system  of  compensating  United 
States  marshals  ami  other  court  officials,  failed  of 
adoption  for  want  of  its  cooperation.  The  House 
inserted  a  clause  in  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
bill  which  substituted  fixed  salaries,  but  the  offi¬ 
cials  whose  paj'  was  to  be  cut  down  prevailed  ujion 
the  Senate  to  refuse  concurrence,  and  the  Houoo 
finallj’  yielded  the  point.  So  the  abuses  of  the  fee 
sj'stem  will  continue  awhile  longer. 

The  success  of  the  new  labor  bureau  which  Con¬ 
gress  recently  established  deiiended  almost  entire¬ 
ly  upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  should  be 
appointed  its  head.  The  President  appears  to 
have  made  a  good  choice  in  John  Jarrett  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  Ho  has  been  a  workingman  himself,  and 
has  come  to  bo  a  representative  of  the  working¬ 
men  as  the  long-time  President  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  In  this 
capacity  ho  has  gained  the  confidence  of  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  emploj'cs  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
has  proved  himself  bettor  qualified  for  the  now 
position  than  any  other  man  who  has  become 
prominent  on  the  labor  side  of  the  dispute  with 
capital. 

The  President  has  nominated  and  the  Senate 
confirmed  George  H.  Sharpe  of  New  York,  Thomas 
C.  Reynolds  of  Missouri,  and  Solon  O.  Thatcher  of 
Kansas,  to  be  Commissioners  to  ascertain  the  best 
modes  of  securing  more  intimate  international  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  several  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America.  The  President  has  also  superseded  ex- 
Governor  William  A.  Newell  ns  Governor  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory,  and  appointed  W.  C.  Sijuiro,  an 
actual  resident.  Mr.  Newell  Is  appolnti-d  Indian 
Inspector. 

The  Senators  have  all  been  granted  private  sec¬ 
retaries.  The  measure  was  passed  without  much 
opposition  in  the  Senate,  but  the  House  stood  out 
against  it  until  almost  the  last  day,  when  It  gave 
way. 

The  President  made  the  following,  among  other 
nominations  on  the  4th  :  John  A.  Kasson  of  Iowa 
to  be  Minister  to  Germany ;  Alphonso  Taft  of  Ohio, 
Minister  to  Russia ;  and  John  M.  Francis  of  New 
York,  Mlni.ster  to  Austria-Hungary. 


“  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church  that  could 
sustain  slavery  an  hour  it  It  were  not  sustained  in 
it.”  “  Let  the  time  come,”  he  adds,  “  when  in  all 
the  mighty  denominations  of  Christians,  it  can  be 
announced  that  the  evil  has  ceased  with  them  for¬ 
ever;  and  let  the  voice  from  each  denomination 
be  lifted  up  in  kind,  but  firm  and  solemn  testimony 
against  the  system — with  no  ‘  mealy  ’  words ;  with 
no  attempt  at  apology ;  with  no  wish  to  blink  it ; 
with  no  effort  to  throw  the  sacred  shield  of  religion 
over  so  great  an  evil — and  the  work  is  done.  There 
is  no  public  sentiment  in  this  land,  there  could  be 


llorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

Aa  m  Nerve  Food. 

D.  J.  W.  Smith,  Wellington,  O.,  says:  “In  Im¬ 
paired  nervous  supply  I  have  used  it  to  advantage.’* 


Fob  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  In  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Euxib  oi 
Calisaya  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


Facts  are  Stubborn  Thin^. 

Is  there  anything  in  any  of  the  numerous 
advertisements  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
show  that  the  Royal  does  not  use  Ammonia  and 
Tartaric  Acid  as  cheap  substitutes  for  Cream  of 
Tartar?  Or  is  there  any  charge,  or  the  slight¬ 
est  insinuation  in  those  advertisements,  that 
Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder  contains 
anything  but  the  purest  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar 
and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  with  a  small  portion 
of  flour  as  a  preservative? 

Ammonia  and  Tartaric  Acid  produce  a  cheap 
leavening  gas,  which  is  not  to  be  compared,  in 
the  practical  test  of  baking,  with  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  generated  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  expensive  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Use  CJleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Powder,  and 
judge  for  yourself  of  Its  superiority. 
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